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T A S T E. 


Fins taſte is neither wholly the gift 
A of nature, nor wholly the effect of art. 
lt derives its origin from certain powers 
natural to the mind ; but theſe powers cannot 
attain their full perfection, unleſs they be aſ- 
ſiſted by proper culture. Taſte confiſts chiefly 
in the improvement of thoſe principles which 
are commonly called the powers of imagination, 
and are conſidered by modern philoſophers as 


internal or reflex ſenſe:*, ſupplying us with finer 
A and . 


Mr Hutcheſon was the firſt who conſidered the 
powers of imagination as ſo many ſenſes. In his Inquiry 
concerning beauty and virtue, and his Eſſays on the paſſi- 
ont, he calls them internal ſenſes. In his later works, 
he terms them /ab/zquent and reflex ſenſes ; ſubſequent, 
becauſe they always ſuppoſe ſome previous perception 
of * about which they are employed ; thus a 

perception 


— 


2 An Essay on TASTE. 


and more delicate perceptions, than any which 
can be properly referred to our external or- 
gans. Theſe are reducible to the following 
principles; the ſenſes of novelty, of ſublimity, 
of beauty, of imitation, of harmony, of ridi- 
cule, and of virtue. With the explication of 
theſe, we muſt, therefore, begin our inquiry 
into the nature of e. We ſhall next en- 
deayour to diſcover, how theſe ſenſes co - ope- 
rate in forming taſte, what other powers of 
bl the mind are combined with them in their ex- 
Ul ertions, what conſtitutes that refinement and 
perfection of them which we term good tafte, 
and by what means it is obtained. And, laſt of 
0 all, we ſhall, by a review of the principles, ope- 
Tt ration, and ſubjeQs of 79/te, determine its ge» 
bl; nuine rank among our faculties, its proper pro- 
itt | vince, and real importance. | 
wo ER A RT 


T4 perception of harmony preſuppoſes our hearing certain 
115 ſounds, and is totally diſtin from merely hearing them, 
40 ſince many who enjoy the external ſenſe of hearing in 
þ the greateſt perfection, have no muſical ear; reflex, be- 
| cauſe, in order to their exertion, the mind reflects upon, 
i and takes notice of ſome circamſtance or mode of the ob- 
| ject that was perceived, beſides thofe qualities which of- 
fered themſelves to its attention at firſt view. Thus the 
10 perception of any object does not give us the pleaſant 
N fentiment of novelty, till we have refle&ted on this cir- 
ſtance, that we never perceived it formerly. In the fol- 
8 lowing eſſay, the terms internal ſenſe and reflex ſenſt 
PU are uſed promiſcuouſly. 


D 1 Ba} 
Taſte reſolved into its s mg principles 


SECT XZ 


Of the ſenſe or taſte of I 


HE mind receives pleaſure or pain, not 

only from the impulſe of external ob- 

je&s, but alſo from the conſciouſneſs of its 
own operations and diſpoſitions. When theſe 
are produced by external objects, the pleaſure 
or the pain which ariſes immediately from the 
exertions of the mind, is aſcribed to thoſe 
things which give occaſion to them. We 
have a pleaſant ſenſation whenever the mind 
is in a lively and clevated temper. It attains - 
this temper when it is forced to exert its acti- 
vity, and put forth its ſtrength, in order to 
ſurmount any difficulty: and if its efforts 
prove ſucceſsful, conſciouſneſs of the ſucceſs 
inſpires new joy. Hence moderate difficulty, 
ſuch as exerciſes the mind without fatiguing 
it, is pleaſant, and renders the object by 
which it is produced agreeable. Even plain- 


neſs and perſpicuity TS diſpleaſing in an 
author, 
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4 Or THE TASTE Part I. 


author, when it is carried to exceſs, and leaves 
no room for exerciſing the reader's thought: 
and though great obſcurity diſguſts us, yet 
we are highly gratified by delicacy of ſenti- 


ment, which always includes ſome degree of 


it, occaſions a ſuſpenſe of thought, and leaves 
the full meaning to be gueſſed at, and com- 
prehended only on attention“. The exer- 
ciſe of . which ee difficulty pro- 
duces, 

* Some critics have explained this gratification, either 


by ſuppoſing imaginary refinements of reflection, or 
by principles which are only conſequences of the plea- 


ſure that attends the moderate exerciſe of thought, 


O Tarra in axpiBiing I paxpryopitr, GAN ina RATENTIY, 
X) To Ganpocxry Cunirai, x; Noyigealas is dur ovnals yap 
To i UT0 08 — 7a wuerirepO- ouveTog yap 
zar Joxtr i od, Thy aPopuyy Tap xmira du v 
ounivai* To If TATE ws, arontTw N xATHAYNGOXONTY Fows TH 
Gxpoart, AHMHT. ®AA. Tip ippuny. 0x9, ok. « L'homme 
6 eſt naturellement ſi amoureux de ce qu'il produit, 
« et cette action de noſtre ame qui contrefait la crea- 
„ tion, Peblouit, et la trompe fi inſenſiblement et fi 
c doucement, que les eſprits judicieux obſervent, 
& qu'un des plus ſeurs moyens de plaire, n'eſt pas tant 
& de dire et de penſer, comme de faire penſer, et de 
« faire dire. Ne faiſant qu*ouyrir Veſprit du lecteur, 
6 vous lui donnez lieu de le faire agir 3 et il attribue 
ce qu'il penſe et ce qu'il produit a un effet de ſon 
« genie et de ſon habiletẽ: bien que ce ne ſoit qu'une 
ce ſuite de Paddrefſe de Pauteur, qui ne fait que lui ex- 
« poſer ſes images et lui preparer de quoi produire 
ee et de quoi raiſonner. Que fi au contraire on veut 
«& dire tout, non ſeulement on lui oſte un plaiſir qui 
« h 


ect. I. or NoveLTy. : 5 


duces, is a principal ſource, of the pleaſure 
we take in ſtudy and inveſtigation of every 
kind: for though the utility of many ſub- 
jects inhances our ſatisfaction, yet the former 
principle, without any aid from this, often 
renders very great labour, not only ſupporta- 
ble, but agreeable. Witneſs the delight with 
which antiquaries beſtow indefatigable pains 
on recovering or illuſtrating ancient fragments, 
recommended only by their age and obſcurity, 
and ſcarce apprehended to be, on any other - 
account, of great importance. This is in ge- 
neral the cauſe of our pleaſure in all inquiries 
of mere curioſity, 


Nor only the performance of actions, but 
alſo the conception of moſt objects, to which 
we have not been accuſtomed, is attended with 
difficulty. On this account, when new ob- 
jets are in themſelves indifferent, the efforts 
that are neceſſary for conceiving them, exalt 
and enliven the frame of the mind, make it 
receive a ſtrong impreſſion form them, and 
thus render them in ſome meaſure agreeable. 
When the objects are in themſelves agreeable, 
theſe efforts — our ſatisfaction. A ſine 


country 


« le charme, et qui Pattire, mais on fait naiſtre dans 
&« ſon cœur une indignation ſecrette, lui donnant ſujet 
ede croire qu'on ſe defie de ſa capacite.” Boubours, 
La man, de bien penſ, quatr. dial. 
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6 Oe rn TASTE Part I. 
country or an agreeable proſpe& is doubly beau- 


tiful to a ſtranger. It gives conſiderable ex- 


erciſe to the mind, to obſerve every part of it, 
and to conceive the ſituation of the ſeveral ob- 
jects which it includes. A freſh diſcovery in 
ſcience, or a new performance in the arts, 
gives greater ſatisfaction, when we become firſt 
acquainted with it, than ever after. The firſt 
time that we ſtudy a philoſophical theory, the 


mind runs through it with eagerneſs, that it 


may get a view of all its parts; is conſtantly 
engaged in tracing the connection of the ar- 
guments, in examining their force, in con- 
ceiving what objections can be formed againſt 
them; and is by this means affected with an 
agreeable agitation, which ceaſes after repeat- 
ed peruſals have rendered the theory familiar 
tous. Apoem or a picture is examined with 
a ſimilar ardour and unremitted exertion of 
mind, by a perſon who has not ſeen it form- 


erly. 


Troven a new object be ſo fimple as to 
be conceived without any difficulty, there are 
ſome ſituations in which it will give exerciſe 
to the mind, and will, for this reaſon, be agree- 


Able. It is extremely diſagreeable, to be ſunk 


into indolence and langour, without any thing 
to awaken our attention, or give play to our 

faculties. This ſtate is almoſt unavoidable, 
9 4 5 : when 


. 9 3 * 


ject recurs very often to our view. 


2. 


Sect. I. or Noveiry. 3 


when we are long confined to the contempla- 
tion of a ſingle object, or when the fame ob- 


caſe, it ſoon becomes ſo familiar, that the im- 
preſſion which it makes upon the mind, is 
too faint to give it any exerciſe, Memory re- 
tains all the parts of the object ſo diſtinctly, that 
it outruns ſenſe, and, before we have ſurveyed 
them, informs us, that we are perfectly ac- 
quainted with them already. We find our- 


ſelves cloyed, and immediately turn from the 


object with diſguſt. Any new object will, in 
this ſituation, be agreeable; it occurs oppor- 
tunely to occupy the mind, when it was at a 
loſs how to employ itſelf ; it frees us from the 


| pain of fatiety and languor; it gives an im- 


pulſe to the mind, and puts it in motion. This 
is always pleaſant, but its pleaſure is greatly 
augmented by the uneaſineſs from which it 
has relieved us. This is a pleaſure which 
moſt men taſte every day, by varying their 
ſtudies, their buſmeſs, or their recreations. 
When genuine elegance in furniture or archi- 
tecture has been long the faſhion, men ſome- 
times grow weary of it, and imitate the Chi- 
neſe, or revive the Gothic taſte, merely for 
the pleaſure they receive from what is unlike 
to thoſe things which they have been accu- 
ſtomed to ſee. The pleaſure of novelty is, in 

this caſe, preferred to that which reſults from 
real beauty. * 


In this 


8. Or THe Tasrs E a 
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Ir there are ſome things, the novelty of which 
produces no degree of pleaſure, this ariſes from 
their not at all enlivening the thought, or ex- 
4% erciſing the mind. If their novelty is even 
we painful, it proceeds from their exciting ſome 

._ Other ſenſation which deſtroys the pleaſure na- 

'F 7 turally attendant on the novelty. The exer- 
the ciſe of mind which the conception of new ob- 
jects occaſions, though it be pleaſant in its own 
nature, renders a diſagreeable object more diſ- 
agreeable at firſt : for the moſt oppoſite ſenſa- 
tions produced by the ſame cauſe, and exiſting 
in the mind at once, are eaſily transfuſed into 
one another, and, by their compoſition, form 


1 one more violent, which always follows the 
nature of the ſenſation that was moſt intenſe. 
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SoMeTIMEs the elevation and exertion of 
mind which ſprings from the mere difficulty 
of conceiving a new object, or from the live- 
lineſs of a new perception, is attended with 

ſurpriſe, which augments our delight or un- 
eaſineſs, by farther enlivening the thought, 
and agitating the mind. For this reaſon, the 
poet and the orator, not only ſolicitouſly avoid 
ſentiments and modes of expreſſion which are 
trite and common, and ſearch through all the 
ſtores of nature for images, figures, and illu- 
ſtrations, which have not been appropriated by 
their predeceſſors ; but alſo ſtudy to * 


Sea. I. OF Nov Ty. | 7 5 9 


the ſtructure of their competitions; in fuch a 
manner, that the commoneſt thoughts and ar- 


guments may ſurpriſe by the unexpectedneſs 
of their introduction . Even the hiſtorian, 
who is confined to known materials and facts, 
endeavours to give them the appearance of no- 
velty, by the light in which he repreſents them, 


and by his own reflections on the cauſes, the 


effects, and the nature of the tranſactions which 
he relates. Novelty can beſtow charms on a 


monſter, and make things pleaſant which have 


nothing to TIT them but their ay 


Ix like manner, ny e paſſion or e- 
motion which a new object happens to pro- 


duce, will run into the pleaſant ſentiment that 
naturally ariſes from its novelty, and will aug- N 


ment it. A new ſuit of cloaths gives pleaſure 


to a child, by its being different from his form- 


er; it Iikewiſe excites his pride, and gives him 
an expeQation of attracting the notice of his 
companions. It gratifies the vanity of a fine 
lady,to be among the firſt in a faſhion; it ſeems 
to proclaim her rank, to diſtinguiſh her from 
the vulgar, and to command reſpect. 


Tux pleaſure of novelty is ſometimes alſo 
B heightened 
* Eſt enim grata in eloquendo novitas et commuta- 


tio, et magis inopinata delectant. * Inſt. Orat. lib. 
8. cap. 6. 
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heightened by reflection. When the concep- 
tion of an object is attended with very conſi- 


derable difficulty, the pleaſure which we feel 
in the exertion of mind neceſſary for overcom- 
ing this difficulty, is encreaſed by the joy with 
which we reflect on our ſucceſs in having 
ſurmounted it. When objects are of ſuch a 


nature that we reckon our acquaintance with 


them an acquiſition in knowledge, the plea- 
ſure of their novelty ariſes in part from the 
ſatisfaction with which we reflect on our ha- 
ving made this acquiſition. Both theſe cir- 


cumſtances, the conſciouſneſs of ſucceſs, and 
the opinion of improvement, contribute to that 


delight which a mathematician enjoys, the firſt 


time that he comprehends a difficult and cu- 
rious demonſtration. 


IT may be farther obſerved, that novelty in 


the works of genius and art derives additional 


charms from another principle, to be explain- 
ed afterwards, the ingenuity which it ſhows. 
To ſtrike out a new track, to execute what 
was not n before, diſplays original 
genius, which we always obſerve with plea- 
ſure. 


SECT: 


S E N I ; 
Of the ſenſe or taſte of grandeur and ſublimity. 


* 


RanpkUn or ſublimity gives us a ſtill 

higher and nobler pleaſure, by means of 

a ſenſe appropriated to the perception of it ; 

while meanneſs renders any object to which it 

adheres, diſagreeable and diſtaſteful. Objects 

are ſublime, which poſſeſs quantity, or ampli- 
tude, and 1 — in conjunction “. 


Convrontiuvmiul magnitude, or largeneſs of 
extenſion, in objects capable of it, is neceſſary 
to produce ſublimity. It is not on a ſmall ri- 
vulet, however tranſparent, , and beautifully 
winding; it is not on a narrow valley, though 
variegated with flowers of a thouſand pleaſing 
hues ; it is not on a little hill, though cloathed 
with the moſt delightful verdure, that we be- 
ſtow the epithet /ub/ime : but on the Alps, the 
Nile, the ocean, the wide expanſe of heaven, 
or the immenſity of ſpace uniformly extended 


. without limit or termination. 
| WE 


* Moſt of the ſpecies of ſublimity are explained, near- 
ly from the principles here aſſigned, in An eſſay on the 
ſublime, by Dr Baillie. 
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Wa always contemplate objects and ideas 
with a diſpoſition ſimilar to their nature. 


When a large object is preſented, the mind 


expands itſelf to the extent of that object, and 
is filled with one grand ſenſation, which total- 
ly poſſeſſing it, compoſes it into a ſolemn ſe- 
dateneſs, and ſtrikes it with deep ſilent wonder 
and admiration: it finds ſuch a difficulty in 
ſpreading itſelf to the dimenſions of its object, 
as enlivens and invigorates its frame: and ha- 


ving overcome the oppoſition which this occa- 
ſions, it ſometimes imagines itſelf preſent in 


every part of the ſcene which it contemplates 
and from the ſenſe of this immenſity, feels a 
noble pride, and entertains a lofty conception 
of its own capacity “*. 
Lance objects can ſcarce indeed produce 
their full effect, unleſs they are alſo /mple, or 
made up of parts in a great meaſure ſimilar. 
Innumeraþle little iſlands ſcattered in the 
ocean, Thd breaking the proſpect, greatly di- 
miniſh the grandeur of the ſcene. A variety 
of clouds, eee the _ of the hea- 
vens, 
* [Longinus contents himſelf with reſolving the ſen- 
ſation of ſublimity into the /a/? of theſe principles, with- 
out inveſtigating! the others, of which it is but a conſe- 
QUENCE : ®vor ap mw; irs r angie vie inaigilai os 755 
1 N, x) yaopor T1 Tagkrnpa naedruon lat xacds 
* {EYBA auxas. * dq. ey 6 
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vens, may add to their beauty, but muſt take 
from tha! grandeur *. 


Osler cannot poſſeſs that ed ole 
is neceflary for inſpiring a ſenſation of the 
ſublime, without ſimplicity. Where this is 
wanting, the mind contemplates, not one large, 
but many ſmall objects +; it is pained with 
the labour requiſite to creep from one to ano- 
ther; and is diſguſted with the imperfection 
of the idea with which, even after all this toil, 
it muſt remain contented. But we take in 
with eaſe one entire conception of a ſimple 
object, however large: in conſequence of this 
facility, we naturally account it one: the view 

445 "OP 

It is not meant, that, in theſe caſes, the fablinity _ 
of the ocean, or of the heayens, is deſtroyed; it is only 
aſſerted that it is diminiſhed, A cpnfiderable degree of 
ſublimity will remain, on account of the ſimilarity that 
ſtill ſubſiſts among the parts. | 

+ Simplicity is recommended, by an ancient critic, as 
requiſite to ſublimity in painting, on the very principle 
here aſſigned, which muſt render its neceſſity univerſal, 
as it extends equally to every other ſubject. N. ag & d 
Sy uy Tero i995; Meyer elves The pe, Tixre; & pore 
cor wipog, T6 Aubiila vn ivueyi9y pee, x) pn xdlaxipiiar 
Tide 195 Tixynv is Aue. AHMHT. GAA. Tp ichen. 
05. It is on the ſame principle that Longinus accounts 
for the production of the ſublime, by expreſſing in the 
ſin gular, what is ordinarily expreſſed in the plural: T3 


Yap in Toy Onprpiray et 65 Ta mWwuive imovopi/a ö 
Sledge Ilie ils Tun. x0, 
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1164 of one FIT part fapgeſts the whole, and en- 
| I | ables fancy to extend and enlarge it to infini- 
1138 ty, that it may fill the capacity of the mind. 


Max things are indeed denominated ſub- 
lime, which being deſtitute of extenſion, ſeem 
Th incapable of amplitude, the firſt and funda- 

mental requiſite of the ſublime. But ſuch ob- 
jects will be found, on examination, to poſleſs 
qualities which have the ſame power to exalt 
the diſpoſition of the obſerver. Length of du- 
ration; prodigious numbers of things ſimilar 
united, or fo related as to conſtitute a whole, 
partake of the nature of quantity, and, as well 
as extenſion, enlarge and elevate the mind 
which contemplates them. Eternity is an ob- 

a ject which fills the whole capacity of the ſoul, 
nay exceeds its comprehenſion, and ſtrikes it 
with aſtoniſhment and admiration. We cannot 
ſurvey a vaſt army or navy, without being ſen - 

ſible of their grandeur ; which ariſes, not ſa ' 
much from the largeneſs of the ſpace they oc- 
cupy, as from the number of men or ſhips 
which are in them united under one direction, 
and co-operate to a common end; the union 
and ſimilitude of the parts adding implicity 

to the va/tneſs of their number. Hence too 

is derived the ſublime of ſcience, which lies 

in univerſal principles and general theorems, 

from which, as from an ine xhauſtible ſource, 
N flow 


<< v 
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flow multitudes of corollaries and ſubordinate 

truths. | 5 ; 45 
Bur do we not attribute grandeur and ſub- : 

limity to ſome things which are deſtitute of 


| quantity of every kind? What can be more 


remote from quantity than the paſſions and af- 
fections of the ſoul. Vet the moſt imperfect 
and uncultivated taſte is ſenſible of a ſublimi- 
ty in heroiſm, in magnanimity, in a contempt 
of honours, of riches, of power, in a noble ſu- 
periority to things external, in patriotiſm, in 
univerſal benevolence. To account for this, 
we mult obſerve, that, as no paſſion can ſub- 


ſiſt without its cauſes, its objects and its ef- 


fects; ſo, in forming the idea of any paſſion, 
we do not ſatisfy ourſelves with conceiving it 
as a ſimple emotion in the mind, but we run 
over in thought the objects about which it is 
employed, the things by which it is produced, 


and the effects by which it diſcovers itſelf. And 


as theſe always enter into our conception of 
the paſſion, and are often connected with quan- 
tity, they naturally render the paſſion ſublime. 
What wonder that we eſteem heroiſm grand; 
when, in order to imagine it, we ſuppoſe a 
mighty conqueror, in oppoſition to the moſt 
formidable dangers, acquiring power over mul- 
titudes of nations, ſubjecting to his dominion 
wide extended nn and purchaſing re- 

| nown, 


16 Or THB PASTE OF - A | 
nown; which reaches to the extremities of the 


world, and ſhall continue through all #he-ages- 


of futurity ? What can be more truly great, 


than the object of that benevolence, which, 
unconfined by- the narrow limits of vicinity or 
relation, comprehends multitudes, graſps whole 
large ſocieties, and even extends from pow to 


ore ? 
We fhall but juſt obſerve, that the ſublime 


_ Paſſions, habitually prevailing in the temper, 
and uniformly diſplaying themſelves in ſuitable 


expreſſions and effects, conſtitute u e AN | 
ſublimity of 2 88 0 


Ir muſt alſo be bed * whatever 
excites in the mind a ſenſation or emotion ſi- 
milar to what is excited by vaſt objects, is on 
this account denominated ſublime; it being 
natural to reduce to the fame ſpecies, to ex- 
preſs by the ſame name, and even frequently 
to confound together, thoſe objects which we 
contemplate with the ſame or a like diſpoſi- 
tion. Hence the raging of the ſea in a ſtorm, 
and the loud roaring thunder, which inſpire 
an awful ſedateneſs, are termed ſublime. Ob- 
jects exciting terror are, for this reaſon, in 
general ſublime ; for terror always implies 
aſtoniſhment, occupies the whole ſoul, and ſu- 
ſpends all its motions. 


In 


. 
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In like manner, we admire as ſublime ſu- 
perior excellence of many kinds; ſuch emi- 
nence in ſtrength, or power, or genius, as is 
uncommon, and overcomes difficulties which 
are unſurmountable by lower degsees of abi · 
lity; ſuch vigour of mind as indicates the ab- 
ſence of low and groveling paſſions, and en- 
ables a perſon to deſpiſe honours, riches, power, 
pain, death; ſetting him above thofe enjoy- 
ments on which men generally put an high va 
lue, and thoſe ſufferings which they think in- 
tolerable. Such degrees of excellence, by an 
original principle of the mind, excite wonder 
and aſtoniſhment, the ſame emotion which is 
produced by amplitude. A great degree f 
quality has here the ſame effect upon the mind, 
as vaſtneſs of quantity, and it produces this ef- 
fe& in the ſame manner, by ſtretching and 
clevating the mind in the conception of it. 


WHAT has been juſt now ſaid, ſuggeſts to 
us another principle which has often great in- 
fluence in enabling inanimate things to pro- 
duce the ſenſation of grandeur of ſublimity. 
There being in the mind a natural proneneſs 
to admire a great degree of mental qualities, 
the admiration beſtowed on them will be hke- 
wiſe extended to whatever we conſider as an 
effect of them. Now, we are diſpoſed to con · 
ſider many great or ſublime objects as effects; 

C and 


1 18 Or THz TAsTE or Part I. 
and thoſe qualities which conſtitute their gran- 
deur, lead us to infer greatneſs of 'power in_ 
their cauſe, their magnitude neceſſarily requir- 

ing this for its production, and their ſimplicity 
raiſing our conception of the power, by ſeem- 
ing to imply, that they were formed at once. 
The greatneſs, for inſtance, of the works of 
nature, is conſidered as a ſtriking indication of 
the omnipotence of their author. A vaſt fleet 
or army ſuggeſts an high opinion of the ſove- 
'reign or the nation by whom they are provid- 
ed or employed. In ſuch caſes, our admirati- 
on of the cauſe is excited by the view of the 
effect, and, being reflected back on the effect, 
a heightens the ſentiments of ſublimity which it 
inſpires, by means of the principles of the 
mind already pointed out. Thus, that mental 
excellence which was juſt now taken notice of 
as one ſpecies of ſublimity, is, at the ſame 
time, a principal cauſe of the delight which 
I we find in many other ſpecies of it. 


Bor in order to comprehend the whole ex- 
tent of the ſublime, it is proper to take notice, 
that objects which do not themſclves poſſeſs 
that quality, may nevertheleſs acquire it by 4 
ſociation with ſuch as do. It is the nature of 
aſſociation, to unite different ideas ſo cloſely, 
that they become in a manner one. In that 
ſituation, the qualities of one part are natural- 
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ly attributed to the whole, or to the other 

art. At leaſt, aſſociation renders the tranſi. 
tion of the mind from one idea to another ſo 
quick and eaſy, that we contemplate both with 
the ſame diſpoſition ; and are therefore fimi- 
larly affected by both. Whenever, then, any 
object uniformly and conſtantly introduces in- 
to the mind the idea of another that is grand, 
it will, by its connection with the latter, be it- 
ſelf rendered grand. Hence words and phra- 
ſes are denominated lofty and majeſtic. Sub- 
limity of ſtyle ariſes, not ſo much from the 
ſound of the words, though that doubtleſs may 
have ſome influence, as from the nature of the 
ideas which we are accuſtomed to annex to 
them, and the character of the perſons among 
whom they are in moſt common, uſe. This 
too is the origin of the grandeur which we 
aſcribe to objects high and elevated in place; 
of the veneration with which we regard things 
in any direQtion diſtant ; and of the ſuperior 
admiration which is excited by things remote 
in time; eſpecially in _ or * dura- 
tion *. 


— 


Bur 


The author of a 4 treatiſe of human nature has very 
ingeniouſly reduced theſe phznomena into the principle 
of affociation 3 6. 2. p. 3. 8. I ſhall collect the ſum of 
his reaſoning, ſo far as it is neceſſary to take notice of it 
here. © Becauſe we are accuſtomed every moment to 

obſerye 
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Bur the fine arts preſent the moſt nume- 
rous examples of grandeur produced by aſſo- 
ciation. In all of them, the fublime is attain 

| | ed 


obſerve the difficulty with which things are raiſed in 
oppoſition to the impulſe of gravity ; the idea of aſcend- 
ing always implies the notion of force exerted in over- 
coming this difficulty ; the coneeptiorr of which invigo- 
rates and elevates the thought, after the ſame manner 
as a vaſt object; and thus gives a diſtance above us 
muck more an appearance of greatnefs, than the ſame 
ſpace could have in any other direction. The ſenſation 
of amplitude which, by this means, comes to attend the 
. interpoſed diſtagce, is transferred to, and conſidered as 
excited by the object thatis eminent and above us; and 
that object, by this transference, acquires grandeur and 
ſublimity. And here we may obſcrve, in paſſing, that 
this natural tendency to aſſociate ideas of grandeur with 
things above us, is the reaſon why the term ſublime ts 
metaphorically applied to exeellence of any kind, eſpe- 
cially to that ſpecies of ir which elates the mind with 
noble pride in the coneeption. To our transferring, in 
like manner, the interpoſed ſpace, and its attendant ſens - 
ſation, to the diſtant object, is owing the veneration 
with which we regard, and the value which we ſer 
upon things remote in place. And becauſe we find 
greater difficulty, and muſt employ ſuperior energy, in 
running over the parts of duration than thoſe of ſpace, 
and in aſcending through paſt duration than in deſcend- 
ing through what is future; therefore we value higher, 
and contemplate with greater veneration, things diſtant 
in time than things remote in ſpace, and the perſons 
and objects of antiquity, than thoſe which we figure to 
ourſelves in the ages of futurity. 
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ed chiefly by the artiſt's exciting ideas of ſub- 


lime objects; and in ſach as are mimical, this 
quality is chiefly owing to our being led by 
the exactneſs of the imitation to form ideas and 
conceive images of ſublime originals. Thought 
is a leſs intenſe energy than ſenſe: yet ideas, 
eſpecially when lively, never fail to be con- 


templated with ſome degree of the fame emo- 


tion which attends their original /en/ations ; 
and often yield almoſt equal pleafure to the 
reflex ſenſes, when impreſſed _ the mind 
by a — imitation. 


GRANDEUR | in works of architecture may, 
in ſome inſtances, ariſe from their largeneſs ; 


for we generally eſtimate the magnitude of 


things, by compariſon with thoſe of the fame 
ſpecies : : and though no edifice is equal in 
quantity to many works of nature by no means 


' accounted great; yet lofty palaces and pyra- 


mids, far exceeding the bulk of other build- 


ings, poſſeſs a comparative magnitude, which 


has the ſame influence upon the mind as if 


they had been abſolutely large. But ſtill the 


principal ſource of grandeur in architecture 
is aſſociation, by which the columns fuggeſt 


ideas of ſtrength and durableneſs, and the 


whole ſtructure introduces the ſablime ideas 
of the riches and magnificence of the owner. 


i In 
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I painting, ſublimity is ſometimes introdu- 


ced by an axtful kind of diſproportion, which 
- aſſigns to ſome well-choſen member a greater 


degree of quantity than it commonly has“: 
but chiefly thoſe performances are grand, 


which, either by the artful diſpoſition of co- 
lours, light, and ſhade, repreſent ſublime na- 


tural objects, and ſuggeſt ideas of them ; or, 
by the expreſliveneſs of the features, and atti- 
tudes of the figures, lead us to conceive ſub- 
lime paſſions operating in the originals. And 
fo complete is the power of aſſociation, that a 
ſkilful painter can 1 5 any degree of ſub- 

| limity 


* Thus, n to Hogarth, the inexpreſſible 


greatneſs of the Apollo Belvidere ariſes from the un- 


common length of the legs and thighs. ee s of 
Beauty, chap. 11. 


+ It may be here obſerved, chat, though the figures 


in painting can ſeldom have ſo great quantity as is 8 | 


ficient of itſelf to produce ſublimity; yet the compara- 
tive magnitude, and alſo the ſimplicity, of the figures, 
parts, and members, are among the principal means by 
which a work ſuggeſts ſublime ideas, and thus becomes 
itſelf ſublime. The preſervation of magnitude and 
ſimplicity is therefore recommended as fundamental to 


ſublimity, i in the art of painting: 


Lævia, plana, 
Magnaque ſigna . 
Ex longo deducta fluant, nor ſecta minutim 
Quippe ſolet rerum nimio diſperſa tumultu 
Majeſtate carere gravi. 
Freſn. de arte graph. ver. 108. 156. 204. 419. 


j 
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limity in the ſmalleſt as well as in the largeſt 
compaſs. It appears in the miniatures of Ju- 
lio Cloyio, as really ag in the paintings of Ti- 
tian or Michael Angelo. 


Tux ſublime of thoſe arts in which the in- 
ſtrument of, imitation is language, muſt evi- 
dently ariſe entirely from aflociation ; becauſe 
it is the only principle from which words de- 


rive their force and meaning. And in theſe 


arts, ſublimity preciſely conſidered, will be 


found reſolveable into a very few general 


qualities. 


TRE poet, or the orator, is then poſſeſſed 
of this excellence, when the ſentiments he ut- - 


ters, or the ſubjeQs he profeſſedly ;deſcribes, 
contain in themſelves the ſublime, either of 
nature, or of the paſſions and character: and 
the grander the originals are, the greater is 
the ſublimity of the imitation ; whence in claſ- 


ſing ſentiments that are ſublime, the firſt place 


is aſſigned by critics, to thofe which have a 
relation to the gods. When Homer would 
convey a ſublime idea of Discorp, he gives 


greatneſs of quantity to this imaginary perſon, 


aligning her ſuch prodigious ſtature, that, 
while 
0 | 
* "Eyyorau Tolyuy 0% Sπj˖ꝗ4 E lu & Topi dran, as 
Tips Viwy Aeyoputrane Mor. ret 7d. 
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while ſhe walks upon the earth, her head 
reaches to the heavens : 


% is hpit xapn, % int yxIoll Paive, 
IA. “. ver. 443. 


By the ſame contrivance, Virgil produces a 
great idea of Faux. 


Ingrediturque fols et caput inter nubila condit. 
IX. I. 4. ver. 177. 


The ſublimity of the rival ſentiments of the 
two Latin poets, with reſpect to Cato, ariſes 
in like manner from the grandeur of the ſub- 
ject, from the * of the character de- 
ſcribed : 


Et cunfa terrarum dee 
Fræter atrocem animim Catonis. Hor, 


Secretgfque pios, bis dantem jura Catonem. 
ViRG, 


- 


On account of the ſuperior grandeur of the 

ſubjeR, the latter claims an undoubted prefer- 
ence. The former, indeed, derives additional 
force from the art of the compoſition, by 
means of which the firſt hint of an exception 
from Cæſar's power occaſions a ſuſpenſe of 
thought, a kind of anxious expectation, which, 
mixing with the ſublime ſenſation, heightens 


it. SubjeQs thus grand in themſelves, muſt 
beſtow 
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beſtow ſublimity on a compoſition, whenever 
they are deſcribed in ſuch a manner as con- 
veys entire, or augments, the feeling which 
they naturally excite. 

Ir an author's main ſubje& is deſtitute of 
innate grandeur, it may be rendered grand, 
by comparing, or ſome way aſſociating it with 
objects naturally ſuch. By the ſame means 
the real greatneſs of a ſubject is increaſed. 
Hence metaphor, compariſon, and imagery, 
are often productive of ſublimity *. Cicero 
exalts Cæſar's idea of clemency, by repreſent- 
ing it as godlike +. Seneca f gives a ſublime 
idea of Cicero's genius, by comparing it with 
the majeſty and extent of the Roman empire. 
The effe& of the compariſon is ſometimes 
augmented, by the writer's inſinuating the 
ſuperiority of his ſubje& to that with which 
he compares it, and artfully annexing ſome 
circumſtances to the latter, which, without 
rendering it mean, (for that would deſtroy 
the effe& of the compariſon) yet depreſs it 
below the former. In this way Homer con- 
trives to give a great idea of the Grecian army, 

D by 

* AHMHT. AA. nd. Tt 


+ Homines ad deos nulla re propius accedunt, quam 
ſalute hominibus danda. Pro Ligar. | 


+ Illud ingenium, quod ſolum populus Ke p par 
imperio ſuo habuit. Controv. lib. 1. 
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by introducing Priam ſpeaking magnificently 
of the armies which he had formerly ſeen in 
Phrygia, but at the ſame time acknowledging 
it far ſuperior to them“ . By the ſame means, 
an Italian poet repreſents Venice, which he 
celebrates, as greater than Rome: | 
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Si pelago Tyberim prefers, urbem adſpice u- 

tramque ; 
Illam homines dices, hanc poſuiſſe deos. | 
SANAZAR» 
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Venice becomes grand by the metaphorical 
uſe of pelagus, and by the relation which it is 
ſaid to bear to the gods; and its grandeur is 
increaſed by compariſon with Rome, acknow- 
Tedged great, but, at the fame time, purpoſely 
degraded, by the oppoſition of Tyber to pelagus, 
and its relation to men. The power of im- 
parting ſublimity to objects which naturally 
have it not, by giving them a relation to 
others, is an advantage peculiar to the arts 
which imitate by language; for the reſt can 
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attain the ſublime, only by copying ſuch ob- 
jets as are themſelves 2 71 1 of that qua- 
lity * — | - 


THE principles which we ne laid Kale 
explain alſo the ſublime of muſic : it ſeems to 
be derived in part from the length and the 
gravity of the notes; the former conſtituting . 
a kind of amplitude to the ear; the latter con- 
tributing to that compoſure and ſedate expan- 
ſion of the mind which attends the perception 
of ſublimity : and it is then completed, when 
the artiſt, by ſkilfully imitating the ſublime 
paſſions, or their objects, inſpires theſe paſſions 
into his hearers, and renders them conſcious 
of their operation. 


In order to account farther for fublimity 3 in 
the works of art, we may obſerve, that this 
quality leads us to conceive the ngenuity, the 
{kill, the abilities of the artiſt, and to conceive 
them with admiration. This admiration mix- 
es with the ſentiment produced by the quali- 
ties of the work itſelf, and improves and 


heightens 


* It is perhaps neceſſary to repeat, that we here in- 
tend only the ſublime preciſely confidered ; for the term 
is often uſed to ſignify any great excellence of com- 
poſition, It is thus defined by Longinus : ds axpirn; & 
ifox1 TH Aywv ie rd Wn, In this latitude he explains it, 
treating of the nervous, the vehement, and even the 
beautiful and elegant. 
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heightens that ſentiment. This is a cauſe 
common to all the inſtances in which the pro- 
ductions of the fine arts inſpire a perception 
of ſublimity. | 


IT is proper to obſerve here, that things 
may be deſtitute of grandeur, and yet not be 
accounted low or mean; but may, on the 
contrary, poſſeſs other qualities which gratify 
us highly 1 in a different way. It is only when 
grandeur is requiſite and expected, that the 
mere abſence of it produces meanneſs, Thus 
a remarkable defect in quantity, in compariſon 


with things of the ſame kind; a reſemblance 


in individuals of a. ſuperior ſpecies to the or- 
ders below them; or the defect of ſublimity 
in compoſitions of art or genius which propoſe 
to imitate originals, or treat ſubjects, confeſ- 
ſedly noble, gives us diſtaſte, and inſpires con- 
tempt. Meanneſs ariſes often likewiſe from 
aſſociation, when low and groveling ideas are 
ſuggeſted ; as, when images and ſim iles taken 
from mean objects, are applied to an impor- 
tant ſubject. Thus alſo, words and phraſes 
become mean, when they excite mean ideas, 
either by their proper ſignification, or by their 
being uſed only by thoſe of inferior rank. 


SECT, 
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of the ſenſe or = Beauty arb 


EauTIFUL objects are of different "OY 
and produce pleaſure — n 
rent principles ofchuman naturmee. 

ni een enen f 

** firſt ſpecies of beauty is that ae 
and belongs to objects poſſeſſed of uniformity, 
variety, and proportion. Each of theſe qua- 
lities pleaſes 1 in ſome degree; but all of them 
united give W 01s lt 
8 
FACILITY, inthe conception of, an objeR; 
if it be moderate, gives us pleaſure : the mind 
thinks well of itſelf, when it is able to form 
its conception without pain or labour. This 
conſtitutes the value of perſpicuity of thought 
and language; which is agreeable in oppoſi- 
tion to obſcurity, as this occaſions an uneaſy 
fearch into the meaning of the parts, or the 
tendency of the whole, which requires greater 
labour than we are willing to beſtow. Hence 
too it is that uniformity and ſimplixity become 
agreeable. Objects endued with theſe qua- 
lities enter eaſily into the mind: they do not 
diſtract our attention, or hurry us too faſt 
from one ſcene to another: each part is di- 
ſtinctly and ſtrongly conceived: the view of 
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a part ſuggeſts the whole, and, impelling the 


mind to imagine the reſt, produces a grateful 
exertion of its energy. 


| 'A&conpimeLy, in all the beautiful works 
of nature, uniformity is preſerved in the gene- 
ral appearance of the correſpondent parts. And 
though a perfectly accurate regularity is avoid- 
ed, both in natural effects and in the fine arts; 
yet ſo much of it muſt be retained, as to keep 
the variety from degenerating into perplexity 
and confuſion. Regular figures are in gene- 
ral preferred to irregular ; and ſuch as have 
"parallel ſides to ſuch as have not. Equality is 
requiſite to the beauty of every piece of paint- 
ing *. Even when a perfect ſimilarity in the 
appearance of the counterparts ſeems to be ſtu- 
diouſly ſhunned, as in a ſide-view of a human 
face, the attitude of the body, or the profile 
of a building; yet ſtill it muſt be ſo contrived, 
that though it does not exhibit a ſenſation, it 


may OS according to the rules 
of perſp 


ive, ſuggeſt the idea of exact uni- 
formity. 


* Altera pars tabulz vacuo ne frigida campo, 
Aut deſerta fiet, dum pluribus altera formis 
Fervida mole ſua ſupremam exurgit ad oram. 
Sed tibi ſic poſitis reſpondeat utraque rebus, 
Ut ſi aliquid ſurſum ſe parte attollat in una, 
Sic aliquid parte ex alia conſurgat, et ambas 
#9quiparet, geminas cumulando zqualiter oras, . 
| Freſu. de art. graph. ver. 145. 
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formity. To beſtow ſimplicity upon a multi- 
tude of ſeparate phænomena, the philoſopher 
traces them up to common qualities, and ge- 
neral cauſes ; and it is only when he has done 
ſo, that the beauty of ſcience begins *. 


Bur uniformity, when perfect and unmix- 
ed, is apt to pall upon the ſenſe, to grow lan- 
guid and to fink the mind into an uneaſy 
ſtate of indolence. It cannot therefore alone 
produce pleaſure, either very high, or of very - 
long duration. Variety is neceſſary to enliven it. 
Where this is wanting, uniformity degenerates 
into dull formality. Variety in ſome meaſure 
gratifies the ſenſe of novelty, as our ideas vary 
in paſſing from the contemplation of one part 
to that of another. This tranſition /puts the 
mind in action, and gives it employment, the 
conſciouſneſs of which is agreeable f. 


nl In 

* Uniformity and ſimplicity are, ſtrictly ſpeaking, dif- 
tinCt ideas; the former implying the ſimilarity of the 
correſpondent parts ; the latter, the fewneſs of unlike 
parts in the whole object. But as both pleaſe by the 


ſame principle, it was judged nn preciſely to 
diſtinguiſh them here. 


% 


t Intricacy, which often greatly contributes to beauty, 
may be conſidered as a ſpecies of variety ; at leaſt, its 
agreeableneſs is derived from the ſame cauſe ; and va- 


riety is moſt naturally combined with uniformity, intri- 
cacy with fimplicity. 
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In the works of nature we find variety ſtu- 
diouſly ſought after; as in the uneven ſurface 
of the globe; the infinity of ſhapes and hues 
in the flowers that "adorn it; the intricate 

þ windings of rivers; the ildneſſes of nature, 
which we even ſet ourſelves to copy by art 
and in ter thouſand other inſtances. To pro- 
cure it, the architect enriches his buildings 
with ornaments of different forms. In all 
works of taſte, too great uniformity is avoid- 
ed by numberleſs graceful attitudes, by vary- 
ing of members, and by contraſting 1 the parts *. * 


Were 
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Inque figurarum cumulis non omnibus idem 
Corporis inflexus, motuſque ; vel artubus omnes 
Converſis pariter non connitantur eodem ; | 
Sed quzdam in diverſa trahant contraria membra, 
Tranſverſcque allis pugnent, et cztera frangant. 
Freſu. de art. graph. ver. 137. 
So great is the power of variety in producing beauty, 
that an ingenius artiſt, who has lately analyſed it, re- 
ſolves almoſt the whole of it, not altogether without rea- 
ſon, into that principle, and defines the art of compoſing 
to be nothing elſe but © the art of varyiag well.“ He 
holds uniformity no further neceſſary, than it ls requiſite 
to convey the idea of reſt or motion, without poſſibility 
of falling. But here he goes too far. It were eaſy to 
. Point out inſtances, where uniformity is ſtudied, though 
it cannot have any degree of this effect: and he ac- 
knowledges that beauty reſides only in a compoſed vari- 
ety ; which neceſſarily implies a mixture of uniformity. 
He indeed ſufficiently proves, that uniformity is not the 
only, 


Sect. III. 


Were the variety indecd boundleſs, the 
mind would be fatigued and pained with con- 


tinual ſhifting from part to part, without the 


proſpe& of any end of its labour; it would 
be diſpleaſed and diſguſted, when it found, 
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that, after numberleſs efforts to conceive the 


object, the endleſs diſſimilitude and perplexed 
compoſition of the parts ſtill baffled its endea- 
yours, and hindered it from perfeQing its idea, 
A certain degree of uniformity muſt therefore 
be blended with the variety of objects; other- 
wiſe this variety, inſtead of producing mode- 
rate energy, would ſubje& us to infurmount- 


able toil, which would make our pleaſure ſoon | 


degenerate into pain. 


Trxese two qualities, by thus Ro ER 


the effects of one another, increaſc the plea- 
ſure reſulting from each; giving the mind at 


once the oppoſite gratifications of facility and 
active exertion, mixed * and Om 
one another. 


Paoyterinn conſiſts not ſo much in rela- 
tions of the parts preciſely meaſurable, as in 
a general aptitude of the ſtructure to the end 


propoſed ; which experience enables us inſtan- 
- tancouſly 


only, or the chief principle of perſect beauty. Yet it 
often by itſelf conſtitutes ſome degree of it; n. 
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taneouſſy to perceive, better than any artificial 


methods can determine it. Its influence on 


beauty is therefore derived from ſtneſt“, a 
principle which will be illuſtrated preſently. 


A very ſmall diſproportion in any of the 
members of the human body produces defor- 
mity. The leaſt deviation, in the productions 
of the fine arts, from the natural harmony of 
the parts, always occaſions a blemiſh. 


THERE is another kind of proportion, at leaſt 
not wholly dependent on utility, which is pre- 
ſerved in the appearances of things, when none 
of the parts are ſo ſmall, in reſpe& of one an- 
other, and of the whole, as to dilappear through _ 
their ſmallneſs, while we contemplate the whole; 
and when none of them are ſo large, that, 
when we fix our view on them, we cannot di- 
ſtinctly perceive at the ſame time their relation 
to the whole, and to the other parts. Figures, 
the ſides of which are very numerous, loſe a 
great- part of the beauty which would ariſe 
from this variety, by the want of proportion 
between the ſides and the diameter. Works in 
the. Gothic taſte, crowded with minute orna- 
ments, fall as much ſhort of perfe beauty, 
by their diſproportion, as by their deviation 


from ſimplicity. 
As 


*See Hogarth's Analyſis of beauty, chap. II. 


y 
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As nothing gives us greater pleaſure than 
what leads us to form a lofty conception of 
our own faculties, ſo nothing. is more diſagree- 
able than what reminds us of their imperfec- 
tion. On this account it is, that the want of 
this kind of proportion diſguſts us. It leads us 


to entertain a low, and conſequently ungrate- 


ful, opinion of our capacity, by rendering it im- 

poſſible to form one entire diſtin& conception 
of the object. The variety of its parts may 
amuſe us, and keep us from attempting to 
comprehend the whole; and then, eſpecially if 
it be joined with uniformity, it will yield us 
ſome degree of pleaſure, and conſtitute an in- 
ferior and imperfect ſpecies of beauty. But 
ſtill proportion is neceſſary for perfecting the 
beauty and fully gratifying a correct and im- 
proved taſte. 


Trrus the abſence of any one of theſe in- 
gredients, the want either of uniformity, of 
variety, or of proportion, diminiſhes the beau- 
ty of objects: but where all of them are in 
a great meaſure wanting, deformity mult pre- 
vail. Figures may be deſirable or valuable on 
other accounts ; but without theſe qualities 
they cannot be beautiful. 


THERE is 947 WR cauſe, beſides thoſe al- 
ready mentioned, which contributes greatly to 
a each of theſe qualities, uniformity, va- 

N 


ſure. When we behold ee in a work, 
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riety, and proportion, agreeable, and to rend- 


er the combination of them a ſource of high 
delight. It is, that they are all indications of 
deſign, wiſdom, and contrivance; qualities of 
mind which we never fail to ſurvey with plea- 


we naturally conclude, that it could not be the 


effect of chance, and that it could ſcarce be 


formed without intention. When we behold 


variety in a work, we are ſure that it could not 


proceed from undeſigning, and merely mecha- 
nical cauſes; and are diſpoſed to ſuſpect at 
leaſt, that it is the production of a mind. But 
uniformity and variety artfully blended in the 
ſate object, by excluding both chance and 
mechaniſm, put it beyond doubt, that it ſprings 
from a mind; that deſign, and wiſdom, and art, 
have been employed in uniting theſe oppoſite 
qualities ſo ſkilfully: we reſt in the concluſion 
with perfect ſatisfaction; we take pleaſure in 
conceiving the excellence of the cauſe, and by 
this the delight is heightened which we find in 


beholding the effect that ſuggeſts that excel- 
lence. Proportion of every kind is an addi- 


tional evidence of the wifdom of the cauſe, 
and indicates a higher degree of wiſdom; and 
therefore it is a ſource of further pleaſure in 
contemplating the effect. Thus the qualities 
which conſtitute beauty of form, ſuggeſt deſign, 
and lead us to infer art and wiſdom in the 


cauſe, = 


\ 
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cauſe. The judgment is natural, immediate, 
and inevitable. We conceive this character 


of the cauſe with pleaſure; and ve afcribe 
this pleaſure to the viſible objects which led us 
to conceive, and to infer that charaQer. This 
| pleaſure is im itſelf-a ſpecies of admiration, and 
therefore akin to the ſentiment of ſublimity; 
but being occaſioned by qualities in the object 
which produce a foft and tender ſenſation, it 
is modified by that ſenſation, and aſſumes its 2 
character; it renders it more intenſely plea- 
fant, but does not alter its nature: on the con- 
trary, it is altered by it; it acquires that tend- 
erneſs and ſofrneſs which is peculiar to the 
perception of beauty, and which diſtinguiſhes 
it from the more Elevated emotions of the ſoul. 
| WEST LET | Fab 6 1g 2 
UT1L1TY, or the fitneſs of things for anſwer- 
ing their ends“, conſtitutes another ſpecies of 
beauty, diſtin& from that of figure. It is of 
ſo great importance, that though convenience 
is ſometimes, in- minuter inſtances, ſacrificed _ 
larity ; yet a great degree of inconve- 
ud; generally deſtroys all the pleaſure which 
ſhould have ariſen from the ſymmetry and pro- 
portion of the parts. It is the peculiar excel- 


* This, which is the principle of a diſtin order of 
beauty, is confounded with uniformity, which is but one 
ingredient in that of figure, by Crouſaz ; han, du 
B cally paſſim. 
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The ſplendor of a fingle figure in hiſtory-paint- 
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* In pleriſque rebus incredibiliter hoc natura eſt ipſa 
fabricata, —_—ut ca quz maximam utilitatem in ſe 


continerent, eadem haberent plurimum, vel dignitatis, 
vel ſæpe etiam venuſtatis. Cic. de Orat. lib. 3. 


1 Cic. ibid. ZENO. AT Arne 816. 7 * 1 
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lence of nature's works, that, at leaſt in the 

nobleſt of them, the moſt perfect fitneſs for 
their reſpective ends is united and rendered 

conſiſtent with the greateſt elegance of formꝰ. 


We pay a very great regard to fitneſs and uti- 
lity, in eſtabliſhing the ſtandard of beauty and 


proportion in the ſeveral kinds. And, though 


the moſt perfe& art falls infinitely ſhort of na- 
ture, in combining the uſeful with the regular; 
yet none of its productions is reckoned a ma- 
ſterpiece, in which theſe excellencies do not 
meet+; and to obtain utility, forms of inferior 
beauty are, for particular purpoſes, conſtantly 
Preferred, even where beauty is far from be- 
ing neglected. The cube, not any of the more 
varied polygons, is choſen for a pedeſtal, on 
account of its ſtability. Utility has determined, 


though with conſiderable latitude, the dimen- 
ſions and general form of moſt inſtruments and 
works, without adhering to which, the greateſt 


profuſion of ornament cannot render them 
beautiful in the kind. Unfitneſs renders orna- 
ments diſpleaſing when wrong applied, which, 
in their proper place, might be truly el@ant. 
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ing will but augment its faultineſs, if it takes 
off the eye from what ought to be the princi- 
pal, and obſtruQs the effect which ſhould be 
produced by the whole. In compoſition, the 
molt refined refleQions, the moſt elaborate de- 
ſcriptions, the warmeſt pathos, diſpleaſe, if they 


break the unity, if they do not promote, much 


more if they retard the main deſign, to which 
all the parts ſhould be ſubordinate. + 


Sed nunc non erat his-locus | Ss - 


The impropriety of their poſition wholly de- 
faces their intrinſic beauty. In general, it is 
from the end and deſign of works of genius 
that their peculiar rules muſt be deduced : 

this dire&s the author in the choice, diſpoſi- 
tion, and embelliſhment of the parts: and by 
this the critic muſt regulate his judgment. It 

is from the relation which they bear to differ- 
ent ends, that narration, poetry, and eloquence, 
are ſubje& to very different laws: and from 
the ſame ſource is derived the diverſity of the 
rules belonging to the ſubordinate branches 
of each. Could fitneſs be diſpenſed with, a 
collection of fine ſentiments and figures cloath- 


ed in agreeable language, might fully gratify 


our taſte, however unconnetted they were 
with one another. 


THaT we may comprehend the nature of 
that pleaſure which! is Prone by fitneſs, it 
muſt 
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muſt be obſerved, that, whenever we diſcover 


in effects a greater degree of uniformity, or 


well adapted. complication, than could be ex- 
pected from the laws of chance; eſpecially 


| when we recognile a fitneſs for anſwering an 


important end; we then infer, not only in- 
tention, but art and {kill in the cauſe : which 
implying mental excellence and perfection, the 


view of it gives a noble ſatisfaction; as, on the 


other hand, faultineſs of contrivance, by ſug- 
geſting imperfe& ſkill, and want of genius, diſ- 
pleaſes us greatly. When therefore we ſee a a 
work, it leads us by a natural affociation to 
conceive its end; prone to compariſon, we 
examine the propriety of the parts in relation 
to this end; if any of them are prejudicial to 


it, we are_diſguſted with the want of {kill 


which this imperfection betrays. Further, 
we dwell in imagination on the inconveniences 
which muſt ariſe from the unfitneſs of the ſtruc- 
ture ; we form ſtrong ideas of them, which 
produce almoſt the ſame uneaſy ſentiments and 
paſſions as if we actually experienced them; 
and by this mean they often obliterate all the 
pleaſing impreſſions which the other qualities 
of the object might have cauſed. But when, 
on examination, the fitneſs of all the parts ap- 


pears, the ſatisfaction with which we think on 


the {kill and ingenuity thus diſplayed, commu- 
nicates itſelf to the effect fo cloſely A | 
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with it by cauſation; and, beſides, we ſympa- 
thetically enter into a ſtrong feeling of the de- 
light which muſt attend the poſſeſſion or uſe 
of what is ſo well deſigned and executed. 


Taz beauty of colours is entirely diſtinct 
from both the former, and pleaſes us from 
principles wholly different. Colours being | 
nothing elſe but various degrees and modifica- 
tions of light, ſome of them are leſs hurtful 
to the organs of fight than others ; and are, 


on that account, in ſome - inſtances approved 
as s beautiful. 


SoME colours again, by their ſplendor, af. 
ford a lively and vigorous ſenſation, which 
gratifies us, by producing a chearful and vi- 
vacious diſpoſition of mind in contemplating 
them. 


Bur the beauty of colours is, in moſt in- 
ſtances, reſolveable into aſſociation ; thoſe be- 
ing approved, which, either by a natural re- 
ſemblance, or by cuſtom, or 'opinion, intro- 
duce and are connected with agreeable ideas 
of any ſort; and thoſe being diſapproved, 
which have any way become related to diſ- 
agreeable ones. The verdure of the fields is 
delightful, not only by being inoffenſive to the 
ce, but chiefly by its ſuggeſting the pleaſant 

F idea 
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idea of fertility. Heath in bloom would form 
a carpet agreeable enough to ſight, if we could 
ſeparate from its appearance the idea of the 
barrenneſs of the mountains and wilds which 
it covers. In dreſs; colours are either beauti - 
ful or the contrary, according to the nature of 
the idea which they lead us to form of the ſta- 
tion, ſentiments, and character of the wearer. 


Ix ſome caſes, a particular dreſs, in conſe- 
quence of eſtabliſhed manners, ſuggeſts to the, 
generality nearly the ſame idea. Where-ever 
this general connection takes place, it forms a 
kind of ſtandard in drefs, for perſons in cer- 
tain ſtations or profeſſions. We come to per- 
ceive a propriety in conforming to it; and we 
are diſpleaſed with the indecency of deviating 
remarkably from it. 


Wren the idea ſuggeſted by dreſs is dif- 
ferent in different perſons, ſo alſo is the reliſn 
for the colour ; what ſuggeſts to one a live- 
lineſs and vivacity of turn, gives another the 
idea of gaudineſs and levity ; the ſame dreſs 
may convey to ſome the idea of gravity and 
ſedateneſs, to others that of dullneſs and au- 
ſterity. "= | 


CoLovs as applied in painting, come un- 


der conſideration here only in reſpect of their 
delicacy 


* 
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delicacy and vivacity ; which, however eſti- 
mable, are not yet of ſo great importance, as 
the power they have of repreſenting grandeur, 
or beauty of figure, or of exhibiting ſolid 
bodies, by ſuch an artful and ingenious imi- 
tation, as itſelf ne us in a mY hereaſter 
to 2. e | 


Tur beauty of e may be heightened 
by the addition of variety; a circumſtance 
which beſtows ſome charms on the moſt ir- 
regular mixture of them, provided they be of 
themſelves agreeable ; eſpecially if they be ſo 
diſpoſed as to ſet off to advantage the ſeparate 
brightneſs or beauty of each other. 


Tree is perhaps no term uſed in a looſer 
ſenſe than beauty, which is applied to almoſt 
every thing that pleaſes us. Though this 
uſage is doubtleſs too indefinite, we may, with- 
out a faulty deviation from preciſion, apply 
this epithet to every pleaſure which is convey- 
ed by the eye, and which has not got a proper 
and peculiar name; to the pleaſure we receive, 
either when an object of ſight ſuggeſts pleaſant 
ideas of other ſenſes, or when the ideas ſug- 
geſted are agreeable ones formed from the 
ſenfations of fight, or when both theſe circum- 
ſtances concur. In all theſe caſes, beauty is, 
at leaſt in part, reſolveable into affociation. 

Tax 
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Inux firſt method of effecting beauty, we 
have already ſeen. exemplified in colours, 
which are themſelves objects of ſight introdu - 
eing pleaſant ideas not derived from ſight. 
Thus alſo the ſtructure of a human face often 
indicates good mental diſpoſitions, which are 
not only themſelves approved as virtuous, but, 
by being approved, diffuſe a beauty over the 
countenance in which they are imprinted: but 
bad affections, expreſſed in the look, throw de, 
formity upon the fineſt features. 


In the ſecond way is produced the only 
beauty of thought or ſentiment which comes 
properly under the preſent head ; that beauty 
which ariſes, when the ſubjeQ deſcribed is 
agreeable to ſight, as light, flowers, fields, 
meadows, groves ; or when it is illuſtrated by 
images from things that are in this manner 
agreeable. This is one great part of the beau- 
ty of paſtoral, and enters in ſome degree into 
every kind of poetry“. 


To the third cauſe, or the union of both 
the former, imitations of beautiful originals 
by figure and colour, owe their beauty. It 
is obſervable, that the arts which uſe theſe in- 


ſtruments 


The other qualities which render ſentiments beau- 
tiful or agreeable, as metaphor, fable, antitheſis, mora- 
lity, elevation, &c. belong to other claſſes, 
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ſtruments have greater advantages for il imita- 
ting beauty than they have for imitating ſub- 
limity. This they can repreſent, as we have 
ſeen, only by ſuggeſting ideas of grand objects; 
but the copies would not, if conſidered as ori- 
ginals, be grand; ſince they are almoſt ever 
deſtitute of magnitude, its moſt eſſential requi- 
ſite. But imitations of beautiful originals, in- 
dependent of their reſemblance to theſe, are 
beautiful; ſince they cannot otherwiſe exhibit 
the beauties of the originals to the thought, 
than by their poſſeſſing them in ſome degree: 
and often they poſſeſs them as perfectly as their 
archetypes. A ſtatue has the ſame regularity 
and proportion as its original. A painting may 
equal the object which it repreſents, not only 
in ſymmetry and propriety, but in colour. 


Tux claſſes of beauty which we have been 
explaining, are diſtinct in their principles, 
though, by reaſon of the ſimilitude of their 
feelings, they are reduced to the ſame genus. 
But they are often in things, variouſly united, 
and by their union, they render our ſatisfaction 
more intenſe. In a fine face all the principles 
of beauty are combined. To an exact ſym- 
metry and regular proportion of varied fea- 
tures, and parts nicely adapted to their ſeve- 
ral purpoſes, is ſuperadded complexion, com- 
poſed of white and red, colours beautiful in 

themſelves, 
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themſelves, rendered ſtill more ſo, by the art- 
ful manner in which they are diſpoſed, and 
by their indicating health and freſhneſs ; and 
the grace of the whole is heightened by a 
quick expreſſiveneſs of aſpect, which forees 


us inſtantaneouſly to perceive acuteneſs, ſaga- 
city, ſedateneſs, ſweetneſs, or the like amiable 


qualities, in the mind which animates the ele- 


gant form ; while the approbation attending 
this perception is reflected back upon the face 
which gave occaſion to it, | 


8 E. 0 1. 1 1. 
Of | the ſenſe or rat of Imitation. 


Laon and kram of imagination 


which, as it has no peculiar name, is common- 


ly expreſſed, by that of beauty; and is by 


ſome termed relative or ſecondary, to diſtin- 
guiſh it from the kinds above explained, 
which are called -ab/olute or primary *. We 
have a natural ſenſe which is highly gratified. 


by a deſigned reſemblance, though there be 
nothing agreeable in the original Similitude 


is a very powerful principle of aſſociation, 


which, by continually. connecting the ideas in 


which it is found, and leading our thoughts 
from one of them to the other, produces in 
mankind a ſtrong tendency to compariſon. 
As compariſon implies in the very act a gentle 
exertion of the mind, it is on that account 
agreeable, As a farther energy is requiſite 
for diſcovering the original by the copy; and 


as this diſcovery gratifies curioſity, produces 


an agreeable conſciouſneſs of our on dif- 
cernment and ſagacity, and includes the plea- 


ſant teeling of ſucceſs; the recogniling reſem- 
blance, in conſequence of compariſon, aug- 


ments 


* See Hutcheſon's Inquiry into the original of our 
ideas of beauty and virtue. Treat. I. ſect. 4. 


ſupply us with another pleaſure of taſte, 
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ments our pleaſure *. And when an imitation 


is intended, our admiration of the {kill and inge- 
nuity of the artiſt diffuſes itſelf over the effect 


from which that {kill is inferred, and completes: 
the delight which the work mimi 


 Hznes the rapture with which a connoiſſeur 


beholds the capital performances of the emi- 


nent maſters in painting or ſculpture. Hence 
the main excellence of poetical or eloquent 


_ deſcriptions ; the characteriſtical perfection 


of which ariſes from the author's judicioufly 
ſelecting the molt eſſential and ſtriking qua- 
lities' of his ſubject, and combining them into 
ſuch a picture as quickly raiſes in the reader, 
and ſtrongly impreſſes on his mind, a lively 
idea of the original. The fundamental beau- 


ty of metaphor and allegory lies in their infi- 


nuating the analogies of things'; that of fimi- 
litude and compariſon, in their more explicitly 
propoſing theſe analogies. By this they | 
municate fineneſs to a ſentiment. Moſt of the 
figures and tropes of eloquence derive their 
grace from their b&ng ſo employed, as to cor- 
reſpond with the natural expreſſions, or the 
objects, of thoſe paſſions and ſentiments which 
actuate the orator, or which he would inſpire 
into 
* Aid yap rer yaipeos Ta; king N, © vr. * 
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into his audience. Improbability, which is a 
want of reſemblance to natural things, always 
renders a fable or ſtory leſs entertaining ; and 
if the improbability be very great, or extend 
to the material parts, it often makes! it wholly 
nauſeous, 


WIEN excellent originals are imitated, the 
copies derive their charms, not merely from 
exactneſs of imitation, but alſo from the excel. 
lence which they repreſent; and the gratifi- 
cation which theſe copies afford, may almoſt 
as properly be aſeribed to beauty or ſublimity 
as to imitation, As the beauty here is com- 
plicated in its principles, it will of conſequence 
be alſo compounded in its effect, and will ra- 
viſh the mind much more than either of its 
conſtituents alone. An Herculus, exhibiting 
proportion, ſtrength, and fortitude, in perfec- 
tion, muſt be a finer ſtatue than the exacteſt 
imitation of a Therſites or Silenus. The 
works of Polygnotus, which repreſented beau- 
tiful objects, were doubtleſs more delightful 
than the pictures of Dionyſius or Pauſon “, 
however ſkilfully they might repreſent ordina- 
ry or faulty objects. The ancient Greek, or 
the modern Italian painters, will always be 
preferable to the er who, though they 

E | imitate 
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imitate well, do not make a judicious choice of 
ſuch beauties of nature as deſerve to be imi- 
tated . The Margites of Homer could not 
have given us ſo high entertainment as we re- 
ceive from the Thad. A compariſon, however 
nicely ſuited to the ſubject, will pleaſe ſtill 
more, if it be taken from what conveys no 
ideas but ſuch as are noble and agreeable : and 
indeed, by ſuggeſting ſuch as are ſtrongly the 
reverſe, it will be ſufficient to turn the moſt, 
magnificent poſes into ridicule: | 
Bur {till the force of imitation is moſt con- 
ſpicuous, when no other principles concur to 
heighten its effect: for as it is then pure and 
unmixed, we cannot queſtion, that the whole 
pleaſure of the ſentiment produced, is owing, 
* 
* In this particular the ancient artiſts were ſo careful, 
that they were not contented with imitating the moſt 
perfect individuals they could meet with; but colle&- 


ing the perfections of many, they formed one general 
idea more complete than could be drawn from any 
ſingle real exiſtence. "oy * XK) Tois rd GyaAualle 
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to it alone. Its power is indeed ſo great, that 
it not only, without the aſſiſtance of other 
principles, produces a conſiderable degree of 
pleaſure; but often recommends imperfect or 
faulty originals to the imitation of the artiſt, 


and makes him even give them the preference 


to others; and renders things grateful when 
reflected by it, which would be very ungrate- 
ful if viewed directly. The rudeſt rocks and 
mountains; the objects that in nature are moſt 
deformed; even diſeaſe and pain, acquire beau- 
ty when ſkilfully imitated in painting *. It is 
chiefly by copying imperfections and abſurdi- 
ties that mimicry and humour pleaſe. A per- 
fe& imitation of characters morally evil, can 
make us dwell with pleaſure on them, notwith- 
ſtanding the uneaſy ſentiments of diſapproba- 
tion and abhorrence which they excite. The 
character of Iago is deteſtable, but we admire 
Shakeſpear's repreſentation of it, Nay, im- 
perfect and mixt characters are, in all kinds 
of writing, preferred to faultleſs ones, as being 
juſter copies of real nature. The pleaſant ſen- 
ſation reſulting from the imitation is ſo intenſe, 
that it: overpowers and converts into delight 
even the uneaſy impreſſions which ſpring from 
the objects imitated. There can be no ſtrong- 
er 
* "A yup avla AuTnpas dpa un, TElwy T&4; 6 x0%s Tas ud 
Micah uf id, d ipεN Jewpavles* ol duplo 70 pogpas 
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er proof of the force of imitation in conferring 
on its effects the power of pleaſing, than its 
rendering thoſe paflions.agreeable, when exci- 
ted by it, which, when produced in the natural 
way, are pure and unmixed pain. Suſpenſe, 
- anxiety, terror, when produced in tragedy, by 
imitation of their objects and cauſes, and infu- 
ſed by ſympathy, afford not only a,more ſeri- 
- , ous, but a much intenſer and nobler ſatisfac- 
tion, than all the laughter and joy which farce 
or comedy can inſpire. When thus ſecond. 
arily produced, they agitate and employ the 
mind, and rouſe and give ſcope to its greateſt 
activity; while, at the ſame time, our implicit 
knowledge that the occaſion is remote or fic- 
titious, enables the pleaſure of imitation- to 
relieve the pure torment which would attend 
their primary operation. | 
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From what has been ſaid, it is obvious, that 
the pleaſure of imitation ariſes from a combi- 
nation of cauſes. Beſides the act of compari- 
ſon, which is the ſame in all inſtances, the ex- 
actneſs of the reſemblance, our diſeovery of it, 
and the art we conceive neceſſary for produ- 
cing it, concur to make up our gratification. 
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ExacrN Ess of reſemblance is ſcarce farther 
approved, than as it evidences ſkill, and en- 


ables us to diſcover the original. Caravaggio 
3 is 
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is cenſurable for too cloſely following the liſe, 
as well as Gioſcppino for wantonly deviating 
from it into fantaſtical extravagances. Among 
the ancient ſtatuaries likewiſe, Demetrius is 
cenſured. for being too ſtudious of likeneſs, 
and ſacrificing beauty to it; and is on this ac- 
count reckoned inferior to Lyſippus and Pra- 
xiteles, who, at the ſame time that they excel- 
led in producing likeneſs, carried it no farther 
than was conſiſtent with beauty *. Exactneſs of 
reſemblance may be carried ſo far in any work 
of genius, as to degenerate into diſagreeable 
ſervility; and is eaſily diſpenſed with hen 
the deviation from ſimilitude appears to be the 
reſult of ſuperior art. However, that inſtru- 
ment of imitation is doubtleſs the moſt per- 
fect, which is capable of producing the moſt 
perfect likeneſs. Among the fine arts, this 
pre-eminence, in molt ſubjects, belongs to 
ſculpture ; and more to painting, in ſubjects 
perfectly adapted to it, than to EIS 


Bur even the imperfection of the inſtru- 
ment of imitation may ſometimes add merit 
to the effect. Though it renders the reſem- 
blance leſs accurate, this very circumſtance 

inhances 

Ad veritatem Lyſippum. et Praxitelem acceſſiſſe op- 
time affirmant. Nam Demetrius tanquam nimius in ea 
reprehenditur, et ſuit ſimilitudinis quam pulchrituginis 
amantior, Quint. Inſtit, Orat. lib. 12. cap. 10. 
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inhances the pleaſure, by producing a con- 


ſciouſneſs of greater ſagacity in diſcovering 


the original; at the ſame time that the pro- 


duction of likeneſs with unapt materials, im- 


plying greater difficulty, gives riſe to an higher 
approbation of the ingenuity of the artiſt. - In 
this reſpect painting is more artificial than 


ſtatuary. For that reaſon a fine picture will 


inſpire full as great pleaſure as a ſtatue. Its 
repreſenting ſolid bodies, only by the diſpo- 
fition of light and ſhade, though itſelf a plane, 
is a proof of the higheſt {kill. Could a perſon 
be formed to delicacy of taſte, and yet kept 
from ſecing a picture till he: were adult, it is 
ſcarce conceivable what rapture he ſhould feel, 
when he firſt diſcovered it to be but a plane 

variouſly ſhaded, after having firmly believed, 


that, like the objects to which he had been 


accuſtomed, it had itſelf the prominences and 
cavities which it repreſents *. And as every 
difficulty of execution heightens our idea of the 
{kill by which it is ſurmounted, not only the 

importance 


* Hence, in the celebrated conteſt between a painter 
and a ſtatuary, concerning the merit of their arts, both 
argued from real principles of excellence; the ſtatuary 
pleading the perfection of reſemblance in his art; the 
painter the ſuperior ingenuity which his diſcovered. 
The blind man gave the preference to the latter. The 
controverſy cannot be determined, till it is previoſly 
fixed, which principle is, on the whole, preferable, ex» 
actneſs of reſemblance, or Kill in imitating, | 
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importance of the work, but alſo the difficulty 
of repreſenting paſſion and character by figure 
and colour, increaſe; the beauty of hiſtory- 
painting. In this view, poetry, imitating by, 
inſtituted ſymbols, nowiſe reſembling things, 
is, on moſt ſubjeQs, more imperfectly mimetic 
than the other arts: but this imperfection gives 
it a kind of merit, as that art is able, notwith- 
ſtanding, to ſuggeſt very lively ideas of its 
objects. But what conſtitutes its unqueſtion- 
able ſuperiority to all its ſiſter- arts, is its pe- 
culiar and unrivalled power of imitating the 
nobleſt and moſt important of all ſubjects, the 
calmeſt ſentiments of the heart, and human 
characters diſplayed in a long ſeries of con- 
duct. For, in determining the comparative 
merit of the. imitative arts, we muſt not only 
eſtimate the excellencies of the in/truments or 
manners of imitation which they reſpectively 
claim; but alſo the moment of what they imi- 
tate, and the value of the ends to which they 
are adapted“. | For $1448 
-— ay: \ SECT. 
All this muſt be taken under conſideration, in order 
to explain the nature of any one of the fine arts: and 
it is only after the nature of each has been unfolded, 
that we can judge of their relative importance. g - 
pers & GnAGAer fee 5 vg mh yits Fligors pperdaty & mh 
rig. 5 Td Ness, x) ph Thy Gvliy w. "APIET. e 
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8 E iQ. T. v. 
Of the ſenſe or tate of Harmony. 


"HE ſenſe of harmony, which enables us 
to perceive a kind of beauty in ſound, 

not only is converſant in all the arts oh 
employ language, but itſelf lays the ſole foun- 
dation of the art of muſic. By it the ear de- 
rives from its objects a pleaſure ſimilar to what 
the eye receives from forms. This pleaſure 
is reſolveable into the agreeableneſs of ſingle _ 
ſounds, and into the charms and energy N a 

{ſkilful complication. of them. _ 


SincLE ſounds are either loud or low, 
acute or grave, ſlender or full, even or bro- 


ken. To theſe qualities attention muſt be 


paid, if we would pleaſe the, car, If ſounds 
are too low, they do not ſtrike with force e- 
nough to gratify : if too lou, they confound 
us. Great acuteneſs lacerates the organ: and 
an excels of gravity renders the impreſſion too 
dull and ſpiritleſs to pleaſe. Exility hinders 
ſound from ſufficiently filling the ear, and 
thence is attended with a perception of mean- 
neſs and futility; but full and ſwelling notes, by 
occupying its whole expanſion, acquire gran» 
deur, and inſpire delight. Broten ſounds 
grate the ear, by their karſh inequalities : 

. 
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ſmoathneſs and evenneſs is neceſſary to pre- 
vent their bong W 


e preſuppoſes the bed of 
the ſeparate notes, but it is produced only by 


a combination of ſounds, The different com- 
poſitions of articulate ſounds, added to the 
ſeparate qualities of each, render ſome words 
harmonious, others harſh, Some arxticulatg 
ſounds do not eaſily concur; the tranfition | 
from one configuration of the organs of ſpeech 
to the other, is difficult and uneaſy ; and the 
hearer is led, by a delicate ſympathy with. the 
ſpeaker, to feel this pain and labour. It is the 
frequency of fuch combinations that prevents 
euphony in any tongue; and renders ſome 
languages leſs ſmooth and harmonious than 
others. In ſentences, periods, and dicourſes, 
the harmony, or the aſperity, of ſtyle ariſes 
from the repetition of ſounds and combinations 
ſeparately agreeable or diſagreeable:? and the 
harmony is rendered more delightful,” by the 
variety which the length of the compoſition 
admits. The importance of variety we ſhall 
acknowledge, if we but reflect how tireſome 
ſameneſs of cadence is. The ſuperior harmo- | 
ny of poetry is produced by the greater facility 
of its combinations, joined to a conſiderable a 
degree of uniformity, and a regular proportion | 
in time; the proper method of obtaining 4 
H which, | | | 
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which, in every language, determines its pro- 
ſody: and the variety of the means to be em- 
ployed for this end in different languages in- 
troduces a ſimilar variety in the yours and 
meaſure of their verſe. 


5 Wannen our pleaſure ariſes from a ſac- 
ceſſion of ſounds, it is a perception of a com- 
plicated nature; made up of a ſenſation of the 
preſent ſound or note, and an idea or remem- 
brance of the foregoing, which, by their mix- 
ture and concurrence, produce ſuch a myſte . 
rious delight, as neither could have produced 
alone. It is often heightened, likewiſe, by 
an anticipation of the fucceeding notes. Hence 
it proceeds in part that we are in general beſt 
pleaſed with pieces of muſic | which we are 
acquainted with; our underſtanding. them 
more thoroughly counterbalances the power 
of novelty. Hence too it is, that we often 
acquire in time a fondneſs for what at firſt we 
did not highly reliſn; the anticipation which 
repetition enables us to make of the ſueceed- 
ing note, ſupplying the defect in the ſenſation 
of the preſent, and the idea of the paſt ſound, 
when diſunited from it, cementing: them, as it 
were, and making them run into one another 


without difficulty or harſhneſs, Senſe, memo- 
ry, and imagination, are thus conjunctively 
employed, in exhibiting to the interior organ 


* 
a ſucceſſion of Wund which, bn dupo- „ | 
ſed, 2 in muſic, * us with emen | 
delight. - 4 05 + Fl reef 9064801 = 

ITi is NE proper 57 wh | 

ſing diſpoſition: of. ſounds in nieiady bears a 
great reſemblance, in its principles, to that ar- 
rangement of parts which conſtitutes the beau- 
ty of forms, lt is a ſucceſſion of notes, bear- 


ing to one another a regular proportion in time; PLE. 
lo varied in their lengths and intervals“, as * 
to reheve ſatiety and tediouſneſs; and at the | * 


ſame time ſo far uniform, that the tranſitions 
are all in themſelves agreeable, ſuch as are ta- 
ken in by the ear with eaſe, and are ſubordi- 
nate to the _e which governs the whole, 
* HI] a7 is 

/ Tus fans, eien agg not leſs JT in 
harmony ; the ſuperior delight of which ſprings & 
from no other càuſe, but its poſſeſſing fome 
of theſe qualities in greater perfection. The 
uniformity, is preſerved almoſt; undiminiſhed; 
the different parts being ſo combined, that no 
diſſonance is occaſioned by their multiplicity;; 
but the concordant notes, melted into one an- 
other, ſtrike the car Ir e vithout _— 

on 


As the great ons of proportion i in time is evident | 
from the univerſal attention that is paid to it in muſic 
of every kind; ſo the influence of variety. of time ap- 2 
pears particularly in the drum, the * muſic of | 
which is owing to it alone. 


\ 
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ſion or diſtraction. With this fimplicity, an 
immenſe variety is made conſiſtent; each ſe- 
parate part being a diſtinct ſeries of artfully 


varied ſounds; the melody of all the parts 
being enjoyed at once; the vibrations of the 
concords coinciding, not always, but at regu- 


lar periods; the diverſity of the concords.and 
their ſucceſſions producing a great diverſity of 
harmonies; and the judicious intermixture 
of diſcords preventing the ſenſe from being 
cloyed with ſymphony too long continued, 
At the fame time, the proportion is rendered 


more conſpicuous and artful, by its being pre- 


ſerved in all the parts; and a new kind of it 
is introduced by their comparative ſtrength. 
So great is the efficacy of theſe principles, 
that they alone produce very high pleaſure, 
though no paſſion be excited by the n 


Bur nin the chief excellence of — lies 
in its expreſſion. By this quality, muſic is ap- 
plied to a determinate ſubject: by this it ac- 


- quires a fitneſs, becomes adapted to an end, 


and agitates the ſoul with whatever paſſion the 
artiſt chuſes *. lies power to operate on the 
2 paſſions 
Hence different kinds of muſic may, in a conſiſtence 
with their being all agreeable, anſwer different and 
even oppoſite purpoſes. K aN Ae i . To opNioy, nap 
he; & iy TVUT ET To Taporioy* 1 x. us Aaxt0z:pudriots 
ingariios, rad 3 a X X&Ac8 i 

_ 


ect. V. N or Harmony. * 


paſſions is its moſt important virtue. And in- 


deed, as all ſenſations and emotions reſembling 


in their feeling, tend to introduce each other 


into the mind: mufic, producing by its har- 


mony a pleaſant diſpoſition of ſoul, renders us 
peculiarly prone to every = ELLEN affection. 
But it makes uſe too of other inſtruments. 
By the natural fitnels of found for accompliſh. 
ing an imitation of, 'or affociation with, their 
objects and . expreſſions, it WES into 
the breaſt paſhons corteſpondent ; ſettles into 
calm ſerenity, melts into tenderneſs or pity, 
ſinks into ſorrow, ſooths into melancholy, agi 
tates with terror, elevates with joy, excites to 
courage, or enraptures with devotion; and 
thus W delights the ſoul. 
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ty, with which we are apt to be diverted, Such 


* 
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e the ſenſe or tate of Ridicule, 


N our enumeration of the ſimple powers 
which conſtitute taſte, we muſt not .omit - 


that ſenſe which perceives, and is gratified by 
the odd, the. ridiculous, the humorous, the 
witty ; and whoſe gratification often produces, 
and always tends to, mirth, laughter, and 


amuſement. Though inferior in dignity, to 


the reſt, it is far from being deſpicable. It 
has a province, leſs important indeed than 


that of the others, yet both uſeful and agree- 
able. As they judge of grave and moment- 
ous ſubjects, it claims the ſole juriſdiction over 


ſuch as are more ludicrous. 


Irs object is in general incongruity, or a 
ſurpriſing and uncommon mixture of relation / 
and contrariety in things. More explicitely ; 
it is gratified by an inconſiſtence and diſſonance 
of circumſtances in the ſame object; or in ob- 
jects nearly related in the main; or by a mi- 
litude or relation unexpected between things 


on the whole op, and unlike. 


Ino and incongruous circumſtances 
meeting in the ſame ſubject, form an abſurdi- 


are, 
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are, cowardice in a boaſter; ignorance in a 
man, of what he ought or pretends to know 
dignity of any kind blended with meangeſs; 
ſentiments or ſtyle in compoſition unſuitable: ; 
to the ſubject. We are diſpoſed to combine 
the parts of things into a whole, and to beſtow. 
upon them unity and intimate relation; we 
expect that they ſhould be all conſiſtent, ſuit- 
able, and of a piece; and when we find them 


otherwiſe, we Py them ridiculous and 
1 ö | 


Wu compare in this light the ns not 
only of the fame ſubject, but alſo of ſubjects 
reſembling, or otherwiſe nearly connected; 
and their contrariety affects us with a ſimilar | 
ſenſation. An oppoſition of characters and 
dehaviour in different perſons, eſpecially of 
the ſame family or profeſſion, often forms a 
diverting contraſt. A paſſion, intenſe in its 
feeling, excited by a trifling cauſe, moves our 
laughter. A glaring diſproportion betwixt the 
means and the end, when the means are either 
unequal to its attainment, or too laborious and 


expenſive for its importance, is on the fame 
principle ridiculous. | | 


So S is the human be 10 it 
continually leads us to compare things the 
moſt diſſimilar; and as, on the former com- 


pariſons, 
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. pariſons, the appearance of incongruity, ſo, 
on this, the diſcoyery of unlooked - for like- 
neſſes, analogies, and relations, proves a 
ſource of pleaſure and amuſement. - ' Inferior. 
animals provoke our mirth, whenever they 
mimic the actions or lagacity of human crea- 
tures. 


OszJzcTs conceived to be in any of theſe 
ways incongruous, always gratify the ſenſe of 
ridicule: but they may excite, at the ſame 
time, a more important feeling, which, by oc- 
cupying the mind, prevents our attending to 
the incongruity, or extinguiſhes the ſentiment 
thence reſulting, as ſoon as it begins to riſe, 
Enormous vice, though of all things the moſt 
incongruous to the natural ſyſtem of our 
minds, is never eſteemed ridiculous *. Pain 
or miſery is never in it{elf ridiculous; it can 
become ſuch only by being accidentally can- 
nected with unſuitable circumſtances, and by 
failing to excite pity {o intenſe as may alen 
up the ludicrous ſenſation. he 


” WIT, humour and diane +, are ſkilful imi- 
tien 


* Nec infgnis improbitas, et ſcelere juncta, nec rurſus 

miſeria inſignis agitata ridetur: facinoroſos majore qua · 

dam vi, quam ridiculi, vulnerari volunt ; miſeros illudi 
nolunt, niſi ſe forte jactant. Cic. de Orat. lib. 2. 


$: The author is well aware, that theſe three modes 
of 


Sea. VI. or RIDICULE.” - 


tations. of odd and incongruous originals; 

which pleaſe us, not only by ſhewing them 
often more perfectly than we could have our- 
ſelves obſerved them, but alſo by ſuperadding 
the gratification which reſults from imitation. 
This gratification is in its on nature ſerious, 
but is altered by the ſentiment which attends 
the objects imitated, and only ſerves to height- 
en the contempt or ment which they 
provunyn | "3 1% -% 


In all theſe modes of imitation, the incon- 
gruity of the object, in itſelf, or in reſpect of 
the imagery uſed for illuſtrating it, is obvious. 
When Butler repreſents all ranks as intent on 
reforming the church and the ſtate, he em- 
ploys a ſurpriſing complication of wit and hu- 
mour, in order to ridicule the epidemical diſ- 
traction. There is a wonderful mixture of 
diſſonance and relation; diſſonance, between 

1 the 
of imitation are widely different. It would be a very 
curious work to aſcertain the pecullar nature of each, 
and to mark its real diſtinction from the reſt. But, as 
the ſubject is in a great meaſure new, it could not be ex- 
amined with accuracy, or fo as to produce conviction 
of the juſtneſs of the theory, in a very narrow compaſs. 
And a large diſquiſition would be more than falls to its 
ſhare in an inquiry concerning taſte in general. It was 
therefore judged proper to be contented with pointing 
out what is common to wit, humour, and ridicule ; 


and with giving examples which ſhow Ahat the theory 
here eſtabliſhed extends to all of them. 
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the ordinary occupations of low mechanics 
and the difficult and noble office of legiſlation 
and political government; relation, not only 
as the perſons thus inconſiſtently employed 
are the ſame, but alſo as their demands of re- 
dreſs are generally expreſſed in language adap- 
ted to the ſtyle of their reſpective vocations . 
The defcription of Hudibras's learning be- 
comes witty, by the ſtrange contraſt between 
the dignity of the ſciences aſcribed to him, 
and the proofs of his underſtanding them, 
drawn from the loweſt inſtances J. A hoſe 
uſed for a cupboard, the baſket-hilt of a fword 
4a for 
* Then tinkers baul'd aloud to ſettle 1 
Church-diſcipline, for patching kettle, &c. 
Botchers left old cloaths in the lurch, 
4 And fell to turn and patch the church, &c. 
And ſome for old ſuits, coats, or cloak; 
No ſurplices nor ſervice-book. 
Hudib, part 1. cant. 2. ver. 536. (Fc. 
+ He was in logic a great critic, 
Profoundly ſkill'd in analytic, &c. 
. He'd undertake to prove by force 
Of argument a man's no horſe ; 
He'd prove a buzzard is no fowl, 
And that a lord may be an owl; _ 
A calf an alderman, a gooſe a juſtice, 
And rooks committee-men and truſtees, &c. 


For rhetoric, he could not ope 


His mouth, but out there flew a trope, &c. _ 
5 Vier. 81. &c. 
In mathematics he was greater, &c. ver. 119.—185. 
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for holding broth, a dagger for cleaning ſhoes, 
or toaſting cheeſe to bait a mouſe-trap, pre- 
ſent ideas ſtrikingly heterogeneous . A ſword 
and a dagger are fo unlike to a knight-errant 
and his dwarf; a reſtive horſe to an unmana- 
geable body pol itic; courage whetted by mar- 
tial muſic, to ale turned ſour by thunder ; the 
dawning of the day.to the change of oor 
in boiling a lobſter ; torn breeches to a leaky 
veſſel; that, when they are brought into view 
at once by compariſon, metaphor, inſinuation, 
or aluſion, their unexpected ſimilitude in ſome 
circumltatices produces mirth f. In Addi- 

| ſon's 


* When or hoſe we come to treat, _ 
The cupboard where he kept his meat, ver. 393+ 
His puiſſant ſword unto his fide, | 
Near his undaunted heart was tied, 

With baſket-hilt that would hold broth, 

And ſerve for fight and dinner both, ver. 351. 
When it had ſtabb'd or broke a head, 

It would fcrape trenchers, or chip bread, 
Toaſt cheeſe or bacon, though it were 

To bait a mouſe-trap, twould not care. 
*Twould make clean ſhoes, and in the earth 
Set leeks and onions, and ſo forth. ver. 381: 


+ This ſword a dagger had his page, 
That was but little for his age : 
And therefore waited on him ſo, 
As dwarfs upon Knights-errant do. ver. 375. 920; 931. 
Inſtead of trumpet and of drum, 5 


Which makes the warrior's ſtomach come, 
| 55 Whoſe 


* . a... the 
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ſon's humorous repreſentation of Tinſel's ter- 
ror, it is the oddity and prepoſterous nature 
of the paſſion that diverts us; it is contrary 
to his profeſſed principles and pretended for- 
: roma and it riſes to a violent panic on a trif. 
ling occaſion *, When Swift ridicules human 
| foibles, whether he makes the attack by wit, 
or by humour, he paints their incongruity and 
abſurdity. Attempts to produce learned vo- 
lumes by the motions of a mechanical engine; 
to extract ſunbeams from a cucumber ;. to 
build houſes downward from the roof; to im- 
prove cobwebs into ſilk ; to ſoften marble for 
- pillows and pincuſhions ; ro propagate a breed 
of naked ſheep; are palpably impoſſible or 
W or both at once +. 
7 SECT. 
Whoſe noiſe whets valour ſharp, Ike beer 
By thunder turn'd to vinegar. Cant, 2. ver. 107. 
The ſun had long ſince in the lap 
Of Thetis taken out his nap, 
And like a lobſter boiPd, the morn 
From black to red began to turn. 
Part 2. cant. 2, ver. 29. 
My Gallas that have long withſtood 
The winter's fury and incroaching froſts, 


By time ſubdu'd, (what will not time ſubdue * 
An horrid chaſm diſcloſe, &. 


Thus a well · fraught ſhip, &e. | 
Splendid ſhilling. 


* The Drummer. ; 
+ Gulliver's Travels. 


{ 
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Of the ſenſe er tafte of Virtue. 


moral ſenſe is not only itſelf a taſte 

of a ſuperior order, by which, in cha- 
raters and conduct, we diſtinguiſh between 
the right and the wrong, the-excellent and the 
faulty; but it alſo ſpreads its influence over 
all the moſt conſiderable works of art and ge- 
nius. It is never unregarded in ſerious per- 
formances, and it enters even into the moſt 
ludicrous. It claims a jaint authority with the 
other principles of taſte; it requires an attach- 
ment to morality in the epos and the drama, 
and it pronounces the quickeſt flights of wit, 
without it, phrenſy and diſtraction. Some- 
thing moral has inſinuated itſelf, not only into 
the ſerious deſigns of Raphael, but alſo into 
the humorous repreſentations of Hogarth. 


Nax our moral ſenſe claims authority . /u- 
perior to all the reſt, It renders morality 
the chief requiſite ; and where this is in any 
degree violated, no other qualities can atone 
for the tranſgreſſion. Particular beauties may 
be approved, but the work 1 15 0 on the 3 
condemned. 


How great a part of the ſentiments pro- 
duced by works of genius, ariſes from the 
exertion 
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exertion of this ſenſe, approving or condemn- 


ing, is too obvious to require our dwelling on 


it. The nobleſt and moſt delightful ſubjects 
of imitation are affections, characters, and 
actions: and their peculiar merit ariſes almoſt 


entirely from their continually employing the 


moral faculty. By its approbation, more ef- 
fectually than by any other means, we be- 
come intereſted for ſome of the perſons repre- 
ſented, and ſympathiſe with every change jn 
their condition. It fills us with joyful ap- 
probation of the virtuous charaQer, and with 


abhorrence, not ungrateful when thus exci- 


ted of the vicious. When proſperity and ſuc- 
ceſs attend the virtuous man, we feel his good 
deſert, we rejoice to find it meet its due re- 
ward, we are compoſed into delightful ſere- 
nity, complacence, and afhance in righteous 
providence : when he is ſunk into diſappoint- 
ment and adverſity, we are ſenſible that he 
deſerved it not, and taſte the pleaſurable pain 
of compaſſion for his ſuffering, and virtuous 
reſentment againſt the authors of them. When 
the vicious man is proſperous, we glow with 
indignation, we feel a kind of melancholy de- 
ſpondence : when he ſuffers, we become ſen- 
ſible to the danger of vice, to the terrors of 
guilt ; we allow his ill deſert, but mix pity 
with our blame. We are thus agitated by 
thoſe moſt important paſſions, the infuſion of 

| | which 
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which conſtitutes the higheſt entertainment 
that works of taſte can give. | 


Bur what extcaliil influence the moral 
ſenſe has on taſte of every kind, it will be un- 
neceſſary particularly to deſeribe, if we only 
recollect the various perceptions which it con- 
veys. To it belongs our perception of the 
fairneſs, beauty, and lovelineſs of virtue; of 
the uglineſs, deformity, and hatefulneſs of 
vice; produced by the native qualities of each 
conſidered ſimply. From it is derived our 
perception of deceney, fitneſs and congruity 
in the former ; of incongruity, indecency, and 
unfitneſs in the latter; which ariſes from im- 
plicit: compariſon of them with the ſtructure 
and conſtitution of the mind. By it we per- 
ceive that virtue is obligatory, right, and due; 
and that vice is undue, unlawful and wrong: 
the perception ſprings from the ſupremacy of 
our approving and diſapproving faculty, as our 
internal governor preſcribing a law of life. 
The ſame ſenſe conveys a perception of. merit 
or good deſert in virtue; of demerit or ill de- 
ſert in vice; a perception which never fails to 
be excited when we, think at ance of moral 
and natural good or evil. From this variety of 
ſenſations ariſe all the reflex paſſions which re- 
gard good or bad men as their objects. How 
much theſe ſentiments and affections enter into 
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the perceptions of taſte, the leaſt e will 
inform us. 


Tnus much may ſuffice for an analyſis of 
taſte into thoſe ſimple powers of human na- 
ture which are its principles. There are qua- 
lities in things, determinate and ſtable, inde- 
pendent of humour or caprice, that are fit to 
operate on mental principles common to all 


men, and, by operating on them, are naturally * 


productive of the ſentiments of taſte in all its 
forms. If, in any particular inſtance, they 
prove ineffectual, it is to be aſcribed to ſome 
weakneſs or diſorder in the perſon who re- 
mains unmoved when theſe qualities are exhi- 
bited to his view. Men are, with few excep- 
tions, affected by the qualities we have inve- 
ſtigated: but theſe qualities themſelves are, 
without any exception, the conſtituents of ex- 
cellence or faultineſs in the ſeveral kinds. 
What is neceflary for perceiving them with 
perfect reliſh, we ſhall next examine. 
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The Wendel of Taſte by the” union 
and improvement of its bps Prin- 
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Of the union f the Internal Senſes, and the af+ 
 Aftance they receive fon delicacy of En. 
et N hh Dube 
| N one of the 1 Fav ty — FR 
A? vigour and perfection, forms a partieu- 
lar ſpecies of taſte, and enables a man to judge 
in ſome. one ſubject of art or genius: but all 
of them muſt at once be vigorous, in order to 
conſtitute. taſte in, its juſt extent. This union 
is neceſſary, not ot only for giwing it a proper 


compaſs, * alſo for Pondering: each of ts 
exertions. 


"> 
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Ov ſentiments * emotions receive an 
immenſe addition of ſtrength from their reci- 
procal influence. on one another. Concomi- 
tant emotions, related by their feeling, their 
direction, or their obje cds. or even without 
any relation exiſting in the, mind together, 
run into one, and by their mixture produce 

K an 
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LY 


an intenſe ſenſation. Hence different gratifi- 
cations, either of the ſame or diyerſe ſenſes, 
occurring to the mind at once, give it a com- 
plicated joy. The ſtilneſs and ferenity of a 
ſummer morning, the ſweet fragrance of 
flowers, the muſic of birds, and a thoufand 
other agreeable circumſtances, are, 'even-com- 
monly, obſerved to beſtow extraordinary force 
on the grandeur or beauty of rural ſcenes. 


Tove each object of taſte has ſome lead- 
ing character, by which it is peculiarly fitted 
to produce one principal ſenſation, it may, at 

the ſame time, by its ſubordinate qualities, pro- 
duce attendant feelings, which will render the 
principal'one higher and more intenſe, by their 
conſpiring with -it. But if the principles of 
taſte adapted to theſe, be weak or deficient, 
we not only loſe entirely ſome of the pleaſures 
which the object might convey, but cannot 
even enjoy any of them with perfect relich, as 
we are infenſible to the heightenings which 
each receives from its connexion with the 
reſt. | | n 14 - 


Non of our ſenſations is more able to ſup- 
port itſelf without foreign aid, than that of 
grandeur ; of which a great critic reckons it 
a neceſſary character, that it pleaſes ſtill more 

1. . . the 


* 
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the oftener it is examined . Yet every one 
muſt be ſenſible, how much more intenſe it is 
rendered by novelty ; for the ſublimeſt ob- 
jects often ſtrike /us very weakly, or ſcarce at 
all, when, by long cuſtom, they have become 
familiar. The ſublimity of the heavens could 
not fail to enrapture one unaccuſtomed to the 
glorious ſpectacle. Though the ſentiment of 
ſublimity fills, and almoſt exceeds the capacity 
of the mind, we can yet receive along with it 
other pleaſureable feelings, which will increaſe 
it by their eonjunction. The moſt elevating 
objects in nature may be rendered more de- 
lightful by their beauty and utility. The moſt 
extenſive power may be rendered more ſub- 
lime, by its being exerciſed in ſuch a manner 
as to produce moral approbation. Virgil gives 
a ſublime idea of the Romans, when he repre- 
ſents them as deſtined for empire univerſal, as 
preſcribing laws at pleaſure, and forcing into 
ſubjection the moſt haughty oppoſers. But 
he artfully renders it more fublime, by inſi- 
nuating, ge _ Diner their power in 

clemeney 
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clemency to willing ſubjects“. This procures 
our moral approbation, and augments the ſen- 
timent of grandeur which it accompanies.. In 
architecture, the ſeparate pleaſures ariſing 
from the beauty, proportion, fitneſs, and ors. 
naments of the parts, heighten the ſublime. 
In painting, the ſublime is ONE VINE t 
by the ene 8 | royal 
Aebi is a complication of 8 re- 
llecting by their union additional luſtre on one 
another. The ſublime, the new, the elegant, 
the natural, the virtuous, are often blended in 
the imitation; brightened by the power of 
fiction, and the richeſt. variety of imagery-z 
and rendered more delightful by the harmony 
of numbers. When poetry is ſet to well. 
adapted muſic, both gain new power by their 
alliance. The muſic, by exciting the requiſite, 
affections, puts the mind in a diſpoſition! to 
conceive ideas ſuited to them, with peculiar 
facility, vivacity, and pleaſure. Theſe. ideas 
the poet raiſes: and they, in their turn, enli- 
ven the affections, and preſerve them from 
languiſhing or expiring, by rendering their 
objects more determinate. But in order to 
experience 
Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento, 
Hæ tibi erunt artes; paciſque imponere morem, 


Parcere ſuabjectis, et debellare ſuperbos. | 
En, Vi. 847. 
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experience this compound pleaſure, both a 
muſical ear and a poetic. taſte are requiſite; 

the want of either extinguiſhes one part af 
the delight. * * a PINES: * 


fe win 


35 Tur deares. of res with which object 
ſtrike us, depends much on the prevailing dif- 
poſition of the mind. Things often affect us 
deeply, when we are in an humour ſuited to 
them, though at another time they would 
make ſmall impreſſion. The ſmalleſt injury 
may produce fury in a perſon naturally paſ- 
ſionate, or by accident chagrined. When the 
temper of the mind is ſuch as gives it an ha- 
bitual turn to one kind of ſentiments and af. 
fections, it enters into them, whenever they 
occur, with extraordinary ſpirit. As they fall 
in with its predominant bent, no force is re- 
quired to adapt ĩt to the perception of them; 
it ſpontaneouſly, and even eagerly embraces 
them, as perfectly conformable to its frame. 


Now, as all the objects of the ſame inter- 
nal ſenſe, however various, have their com- 
mon qualities ; ; ſo all theſe ſenſes are analo- 
gous in their principles and feeling. The ſame 
turn of mind is on this account congruous to 
them all. The prevalence and exerciſe of any 
one of them diſpoſes and attunes the mind to 
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all the reſt. And this previous diſpoſition to 

them beſtows ſtrength and vigour on all their 
exertions· In fact, the kindred powers of taſte 
are ſeldom diſunited. Where all of them have 
conſiderable vigour, one may be, in compari- 
ſon with the reſt, predominant, either by the 
natural conſtruction of the mind, or by pecu- 
Har culture: but where one of them is re- 
markably dull, or altogether wanting, the 
others ſcarce ever appear in full perfection. 


Tu union of theſe powers has a further 
influence in forming taſte, as that union opens 
a new field, in which taſte may exerciſe itſelf, 
and in which many flowers may be gathered 
for adorning the native beauty of its objects. 
As the fine arts are truly fiſters, derived from 
the fame common parent zature, they bear to 
one another, and to their original various fi- 
militudes, relations, and analogies . One 
who poſſeſſes all the internal fenfes vigorous, 
and has employed them all about their vari- 
ous objects, is able to trace out theſe. They 
have charmed every genuine critic; and every 
reader of taſte.is delighted with the metaphors 

g and 


* Eſt etiam illa Platonis vera vox, Omnem doctri- 
nam harum ingenuarum et humanarum artium, ung 
quodam ſocietatis vinculo contineri. -----Mirus quidam 
omnium quaſi conſenſus doctrinarum, concentuſque re- 
peritur. Cic. de Orat. J. 3. 
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and compariſons which are founded on the 
perception of them. In obſerving them we 
find a noble and, , exquiſite entertainment. 
They continually occur to an extenſive taſte; 
and, mingling with the more immediate and 
confined gratification of each power of ima · 
gination, increaſe its delightfulneſs. As one 
ſcience, by ſupplying illuſtrations, makes an- 
other better andenſtaod; ſo one art, by throw- 
ing luſtre on another, makes it more exqui- 
ſitely reliſbed. This enlargement of taſte 
one, as it were, upon an eminence; and not 
only enables him to take in a wider proſpect, 
but alſo improves all the e. 1. "ne "_ 
paring, or een them. oC. ot 3 


In all theſe ways our r interior fenks, mere- 


ly by their en tend to form and N 
taſte. | 
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WI may babe Wks o:cafen to mention a 
principle, diſtin& from all the internal ſenſes, 
from which taſte will, in many inſtances, re- 
ceive aſſiſtance, It is ſuch a ſenſibility of heart, 
as fits a man for being eaſily moved, and for 
readily catching, as by infection, any paſſion 
that a work is fitted to excite. The ſouls of 
men are far from being alike ſuſceptible of 
impreſſions of this. kind. A hard- -hearted 


man can be a ſpeQator of very great diſtreſs, 
Fr without 
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without keklng any einbtiom: A man of a 
cruel temper has a malignaiit'joy in producing 
miſery. On the other hand; many are com- 
poſed of ſo delicate materials, that the ſimall. 
eſt uneaſineſs of their fellow - creatures excites 
their pity. A fimilar variety may be obſerved, 

in reſpect of the other paſſions: Perſons of 
the former caſt will be little affected by the 
moſt moving tragedy ; thoſe of the latter turn 
will be intereſted by a very indifferent 'one. A 
pefformante which can infuſe the keeneſt 
paſſions into the breaſt of an Italian, wilt af. 
fe a Frenchman' very little, and leave an 
Engliſhman. perfectly unconcerned. We are 
apt to be aſtoniſhed, when we read of the 
prodigious force with which eloquence wrought 
upon the delicate ſpirits of the Athenians ; and 
feel ſo little of any thing analogous to it, that 
nothing but the moſt unexceptionable evidence 
could make it credible. "This diverſity 1 in the 
formation of the heart will produce a conſider- 
able diverſity, in the ſentiments which men 
receive from works of taſte, and in the judg- 
ment which they form « concerning them. . 


A VERY great part of the 8 of 28 
works of genius ariſes from their fitneſs to 
agitate the heart with a variety of paſſions. 
In the moſt excellent muſic, the agreeableneſs 
of the melody, and the richneſs of the har- 
| | mony, 
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mony, are only ſubſervient-to the expreſſion. 

It is ſo much the buſineſs of painting and 
poetry to affect us, by infuſing ſuitable paſ- 
ſions, that a very ingeniaus critic“ has miſta- 
ken it for the only buſimeſs of theſe arts. Same 
kinds of poctry are addreſſed principally to 
the powers of imagination, and attain their 
ultimate end, by exhibiting pictures of ſuch 
objects as gratify our internal ſenſes. Such 
particularly is deſeriptive poetry. But even 
this kind will ſoon grow languid and unenter- 
taining, if it does not ſupport itſelf,” hy ĩntro- 
ducing ſubjects of an affecting nature. In 
dramatic poetry, and in eloquence, the ulti- 
mate end is to affe& : whatever only pleaſes 
the internal ſenſes is fubordinate to this end, 
and enn 8 it Re! not ee 
to it. 51 | J 
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SINCE, therefore, the AS als 
of ſo great moment in works of taſte, a man 
who is deſtitute of ſenſibility of heart muſt 
be a very imperfect judge of them. He is a 
ſtranger to thoſe feelings which are of great- 
eſt importance to direct his judgment. If a 
perſon poſſeſſed all the internal ſenſes in per- 
fection, without delicacy of paſſion, he could 
eſtimate the prineipal works of genius,” only 

L | TON by 
* The Abbe du Bos. See Ke flex. Crilig. ſur. la poz ſie 
& ſur la peinture, paſſim. 
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by their inferior qualities. Ine tragedy; he 
might perceive whether deſcriptions of na- 
tural objects are beautiful or ſublime, whe- 
ther the characters are natural and well ſup- 
ported, whether the ſentiments are juſt and 


noble: he might examine, with coldneſs and 


indifference, the beauties and the faults of the 
compoſition: but whether it has accompliſhed 
its main end, whether the fable is fit to pro- 
duce pity and terror in the ſpectators, he muſt 
be totally at a loſs to determine. In a word, 
he can have no reliſh for any ur on is ads 
drefſed to the heart, 


' DexLicacy 9 paſſion an be red ith 
vigorous internal ſenſes, in order to give taſte 
its juſt extent. Where this union takes place, 
works of genius produce their full effect; and 
inſpire a complicated pleaſure. A man re- 
ceives adequate perceptions of all their qua- 
lities, and by this means has it in his power 
to allow each its proper weight in determining 
his judgment concerning the merit of the 
whole. Delicacy of paſſion may intereſt a 
perſon ſo much, that he cannot for ſome time 
examine à performance with critical exact- 
neſs; but it gives him exquiſite delight in 
the mean time, and enables him to paſs a ju 
ſentence at laſt, 


SECT. 
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HE towpleiblt union of the internal Pry 

is not of itſelf ſufficient to form good 
Bets even though they be attended with the 
greateſt delicacy of paſſion. They muſt be 
aided with judgment, the faculty which diſtin- 
guiſhes things different, ſeparates.truth from 
falſehood, and compares together objects and 
their qualities. Judgment muſt indeed ac- . 
company even their moſt imperfect exertions. 
They do not operate, till certain qualities in 
objects have been perceived, diſcriminated 
from others fimilar, compared, and com- 
pounded. In all this, judgment is employed : 
it bears a part in the diſcernment and produc- 
tion of every form that ſtrikes them. But in 
aſſiſting their perfect energies, it has a ſtill 
more extenſive influence. Good ſenſe is an 
_ indiſpenſable ingredient in true taſte, which 
always implies a quick and accurate percep- 
tion of things as they really are. 


Trar judgment may completely exhibit to 
the internal ſenſes, the beauties and excellen- 
cies of nature, it meaſures the amplitude of 
things, determines their proportions, and 
traces out their wiſe conſtruction and bene- 

. ficial 
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ficial tendency. It uſes all the methods which 
art and ſcience indicate, for diſcovering thoſe 
qualities that lie too deep ſpontaneouſly to 
ſtrike the eye. It inveſtigates the laws and 
cauſes of the works of nature: it compares 
and contraſts them with the more imperfect 
works of art; and thus ſupplies materials 
from which fancy may produce ideas, and 
form combinations, that will Krona 21 
the mental taſte. | | 


JoupomentT finds out the general characters 
of each art, and, by comparing them, draws 
concluſions concerning the relations which 
ſubſiſt between - different arts. Till it has diſ- 
covered theſe, none of them can acquire that 
additional power of pleaſing which is impart- 
ed to them by their mutual connexion. 


In every art, a juſt performance conſiſts of 
various parts, combined mto one ſyſtem, and 
ſubſervient to one defign. But, without the 
exerciſe of judgment, we cannot know whe- 
ther the deſign is ſkilfully profecuted, whe- 
ther the means are well adjuſted to the end, 
whether every member which is introduced, 
has a tendency to [rome it. 


IN muſic, the ear immediately perceives the 
pleaſure reſulting from each principle : but 
Judgment, aſſuming the perceptions of that or- 

| gan, 
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gan, compares them, and by compariſon de- 
termines their reſpective merit and due pro- 
portion. It enables the ear, from the diſco- 
very of the general relations, to diſtinguiſh 

with preciſion between invention and extrava- 
gance, to diſcern the ſuitableneſs or unſuitable- 1 
neſs of the parts, and their fitneſs or unſitneſs 
to ſuſtain the main ſubject. | 


In We . the mean- 
\ing of the piece; not only remotely, as it is 
the inſtrument of that previous knowledge 
which is neceſſary for underſtanding it; but 
alſo more immediately, as, from the f 
and relation of the parts, it infers the general 
deſign, and explains their ſubſerviency to the 
main end of the whole. It compares the imi- 
tation with its exemplar, and ſees its likeneſs. 
It is judgment, working on our experience, 

that puts it in our power to know, whether 
the painter has fixed upon the attitudes and 
airs in nature appropriated to the paſſions, cha- 
racters, and actions which he would repreſent ; 
and, when theſe attitudes are various, whether 
he has choſen thoſe which moſt perfectly cor. 
reſpond with the unity and propriety of his 
deſign, Painting being circumſcribed to an 
inſtant of time, judgment alone can perceive, 
whether that inſtant is properly ſelected, whe- 
ther the artiſt has pitched on that moment 
which 
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which comprehends the 3 moſt 
eſſential to the grand event, and beſt allows; 
without a deviation from ſimplicity, the indi- 
cation of the other requiſite circumſtances. 
It eſtimates the due proportion of all the fi- 
gures, in dignity, elegance, and luſtre, and 
their due ſubordination to the principal. In 
fine, it is neceſſarily employed in that exhibi- 
tion of the object to the ſenſes which muſt be 
nen to their ee of. it. | 


| Ta ovider to approve of 3 in poetry 
or eloquence, we muſt take into view at once, 
and compare, fo many particulars,” that none 
can heſitate to acknowledge the abſolute neceſ- 
ſity of a ſound and vigorous judgment. We 
muſt determine, whether the fable or deſign 
is well imagined in congruity to the ſpecies of 
the poem or diſcourſe ; whether all the. inci- 
dents, or naar natural members of 
it ; which of them promotes its force or beau- 
ty, or which, by its want of connexion, ob- 
ſtructs the end, or debilitates its genuine ef- 
fect; what degree of relation is ſufficient to 
introduce epiſodes, illuſtrations, or digreſſions, 
ſo that they may appear, not excreſcences and 
deformities, but ſuitable decorations. It is 
ſenſe which is pleaſed or diſpleaſed when theſe 
things are determined: but judgement alone 
can determine them, and preſent to ſenſe the 
objed 
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| 
f | 
object of its perception. By an accurate ſeru- 
tiny of the various relations of the parts, judg- 
ment fixes that ſituation in which they will 5548 
appear with greateſt advantage, and moſt pro- 
| 
| 


mote that regular organization on which both 
the elegance and vigour of the whole depends. 
It compares characters with nature; and pro- 
nounces them either real or monſtruous. It 
compares them with other characters; and 
finds them good or bad in the kind, properly 
or improperly marked. It compares them 
with themſelves; and {diſcovers whether they 
are conſiſtent or inconſiſtent, well or ill ſup- 
ported; whether their peculiar decorum is 
preſerved or violated. Truth and juſtneſs is 
the foundation of every N in ſentiment; 
it imparts to it that ſolidity, without which it 
may dazzle a vulgar eye, but can never pleaſe 
one who looks beyond the firſt appearance : 
and to aſcertain truth, to unmaſk falſehood, 
however artfully diſguiſed,/1s the peculiar. pre- 
rogative of judgment. The fineſt: ſentiments, 
if applied to ſubjeQs unſuitable, may not only 
loſe their beauty, but, even; throw! deformity 
upon the whole: and judgment alone per- 
ceives the fitneſs or unſitneſs of their applica- 
tion. This faculty arrogates alſo to jitſelf, in 
ſome degree, the cogniſance of ſtyle and lan- 
guage; and, by bringing it to the teſt of cu- 
ſtom, diſcovers its propriety, purity, and ele- 
gance. 
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gance. Judgment, nat ſatisfied with examin - 
ing the ſeparate parts, combines them, and 
the feelings which they produce, in order to 
eſtimate the merit of the whole. It ſettles the 
relative value of different poems and diſcourſes, 
of the ſame or various kinds, by a ſtudious 
and ſevere compariſon of the dignity of their 
ends, the difficulty of attaining them, the mo- 
ment-of their effeQs, the ſuitableneſs . inge. 
nuity of the means employed. 
0 

Thus in all the operations of taſte, judy 
ment is employed; not only in preſenting 
the ſubjects on which the ſenſes exerciſe them 
ſelves ; but alſo in comparing and weighing 
the perceptions and decrees of the ſenſes 
themſelves, and thence . ns {en- 
tence upon the whole, 


Bor though the reflex ſenſes and judgment 
mult be united, yet, in a conſiſtence with true 
taſte, they may be united in very different pro. 
portions. In ſome, the acuteneſs of the /en/es ; 
in others, the accuracy of the judgment, is the 
predominant quality. Both will' determine 
juſtly : but they are guided by different lights; 
the former, by the perception of ſenſe ; the 
latter, by the conviction of the underſtanding. 
One feels what pleaſes or diſpleaſes; the other 

dats what ought to gratily or diſguſt, Senſe. 
has 


[ 
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has a kind of inſtinctive infallibility, by means 
of which, when it is vigorous, it can preſerve 
from error, though judgment ſhould not be 
perfect. Judgment, by contemplating the 
qualities that affect taſte, by ſurveying its ſen- 
timents in their cauſes, often makes amends 
for dulneſs of imagination. Where that pre- 
yails, one's chief entertainment from works 
of genius lies in what he feels: where his is 
predominant, one enjoys principally the intel- 
lectual pleaſure which reſults from diſcovering 
the cauſes of his feelings. This diverſity in 
the form and conſtitution of taſte is very ob- 
ſervable in two of the greateſt critics of anti- 
quity. Longinus is juſtly charaQerifed * 


An ardent judge, who, zealous in his truſt, _ 
With warmth gives ſentence.— 


In bim the internal ſenſes were exquiſitely de- 
licate; but his judgment, though good, was 
not in proportion. On this account he deli- 
vers juſt ſentiments with rapture and enthu- 
ſiaſm, and, by a kind of contagion, infuſes 
them into his readers, without always explain- 
ing to them the reaſon of their being ſo affec- 
ted. Ariſtotle, on the contrary, appears to 
examine his ſubje&, perfectly cool and un- 

affected; he diſcovers no warmth of imagina- 
tion, no ſuch admiration or ecſtaſy, as can, with- 
out reflection, tranſport his readers into his opi- 
M nion. 
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nion. He derives his deciſions, not from the 


livelineſs of feeling, but from the depth of pe- 
netration; and ſeldom pronounces them, with- 


out convincing us that they are juſt. Some 


degree of the ſame diverſity may be remarked 
in Bouhours and Boſſu among the moderns. 


8 T. Ml. 


Taſte imp roveable; by what means ; and in what 
reſpeds. | 


Orr reflex ſenſe, and judgment, its aſſo- 
| ciate, are originally implanted in very 
different degrees in different men. In ſome 


they are ſo weak and languid, that, in many 


inſtances, they ſcarce at all ſhow themſelves, 
and are incapable of a very high degree of 
improvement by any education, care, or exer- 
ciſe. In others they are naturally vigorous, ſo 
that they ſpontaneouſly exert themfelves on 
moſt occaſions, determine with conſiderable 
accuracy, and perceive with wonderful acute- 
neſs. In the former the ſeeds of taſte ' muſt, 
without the greateſt culture, lie for ever la- 


tent and inactive: and to the latter, culture 


is far from being unneceſſary; by means of 
3 


* 
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it, the principles of taſte may be improved 
very much beyond their original perfection “. 


Wx are ſcarce poſſeſſed of any faculty of 
mind or body that is not improveable. Even 
our external ſenſes may be rendered more acute 
than they were at firſt. Perſons accuſtomed 
to obſerve diſtant objects can deſcry them 
more readily than others. Touch often be- 
comes much more exquiſite in thoſe whoſe 
employment leads them to examine the poliſh 
of bodies, than it is in thoſe who have no oc- 
caſion for ſuch examination. Uſe very much 
improves our quickneſs in diſtinguiſhing dif- 
ferent flawours, and their compoſitions. But - 
the internal ſenſes may receive vaſtly greater 
alterations. The former are ultimate princi- 
ples in human nature; and like the elemen- 
tal parts, or the fundamental laws of the ma- 
terial world, are in a great meaſure exempted 
from our power: the latter are derived and 
compounded faculties, liable to alteration from 
every change in that ſeries, or combination of 
cauſes, by which they 8 are produced, 'The 

former 


Il eſt certain que la nature ne fait pas toute ſeule 
un bel eſprit. La plus heureuſe naiffance a beſoin d'une 
bonne education, et de cet uſage du monde, qui rafine 
Vintelligence, et qui ſubtiliſe le bon ſens. 4. Entret. 
a Ariſte et d' Eugene. n | 
Tunis remark is as applicable to taſte as to any other 
ingredient in the idea expreſſed by the term bel e/prit. 


” hs 
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former are more directly ſubſervient to our 
preſervation than our pleaſure; and therefore, 
like the vital motions, are almoſt entirely ſub- 
jected to the wiſer government of the Author 
of our natures: the latter, though highly con- 
ducive to our well-being and entertainment, 
are not neceſſary to our being; and may, for 
this reaſon, without great hazard, be in a con- 
ſiderable degree intruſted to our own care, and 
made dependent for their perfection on the 
conſequences of our own endeavours to fegu- 
late and improve them. 


TasrE very early begins to ſhow itſelf; but 
it is at firſt rude, inaccurate and confined. 
It is gradually formed, and by flow ſteps ad- 
vances towards excellence, Every exertion of 
it, if properly applied, wears off fome defect, 
corrects ſome inaccuracy, ſtrengthens ſome of 
its principles, or gives it a reliſh for ſome new 
object. Like all our other powers, it is ſub- 
ject to the law of Habit, which is the grand, 
indeed the only immediate means of improve. 
ment of every kind, extending its power to 
all our faculties, both of action and of percep- 
tion. Every expedient for cultivating either, 
is but a particular ſpecies of uſe and exerciſe, 
which derives its efficacy ſolely from the force 
of cuſtom. To the forming of taſte, peculiar 
means are in their nature ſuited. The ſame 
ba qualities 
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qualities of the mind which, by theit opera- 
tion, produce the reflex ſenſes, will, by .co- 
operating with habit, improve and exalt them. - 
Whatever therefore uſually excites theſe qua- 
| lities and draws them out into act, muſt be 
a mean of cultivating taſte. It grows by ſuch 
congruous exereiſe and always holds propor- 
tion to the natural vigour of its principles, 
the propriety and efficacy of the eulture be- 
ſtowed upon it, and the ſkill and ee 
with which it is appliet. 


Tis eaſy to trace the progreſs of taſte in 
ourſelves or others.” Children diſcover the 

rudiments of it. They are paſſionately fond 
of every novelty; pleaſed with order and re- 
gularity in ſuch ſimple inſtances as they can 
comprehend; delighted with a glow of ce- 
lours ; admirers: of every form which they 
think auguſt: they perceive; often to à ſurpri- 
ing degree, the harmony of ſounds; are 
charmed with an appearance of ingenuity in 
their diverſions; prone to imitate, and gra- 
tified by every effect of imitation which they 
are capable of obſerving: they are very quick 
in diſcerning oddity, and highty entertained 
with the diſcovery of it: and they will hard- 
ly ever fail of paſſing a right judgment con- 
cerning characters, when theſe characters are 
exerted in a ſeries of actions level to their un- 
derſtandings. 
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derſtandings. But a ſmall degree of excel - 
lence ſatisfies them, a falſe ſemblance of it is 
caſily impoſed on them for the true; any diſ- 
guiſe miſleads them. The daubing of a fign- 
poſt, the improbable tales of nurſes, the un- 
natural adventures of chivalry, the harſh 
numbers of Grubſtreet rhyme, the grating 
notes of a ſtrolling fidler, the coarſeſt buf- 
foonery, are ſufficient to delight them. In 
ſome, for want of exerciſe and culture, the 
ſame groſſneſs, or contraction of taſte conti- 
nues always; or taſte is applied in a low, 
perverſe or whimſical manner. They may 
deſpiſe a reliſh for childiſh trifles; but them- 
ſelves enter into impartant ſubjects with as little 
reliſh as the mereſt children; or are perhaps 
delighted with other trifles, a very little differ- 
ent or ſuperior in kind. Of dreſs or equipage, 
of the beauties of a tulip, of a ſhell, or a but - 
terfly, they are accurate judges and high ad- 
mirers : but the ſublimity of nature, the inge- 
nuity of art, the grace of painting, the charms 
of genuine poetry, the ſimplicity of paſtoral, 
the boldnels of the ode, the affecting incidents 
of tragedy, the juſt repreſentation of comedy 
theſe are ſubjects of which they underſtand no- 
thing, of which they can form no judgment. 
Many who pretend to judge, having purſued 
a wrong track of ſtudy, or fixed an erroneous 
ſtandard of merit, betray an uninformed, fan- 
| taſtical, 
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taſtical, or perverted reliſh. It is only in the 
few who improve the rudiments of taſte which 
nature has implanted, by culture well choſen, 
and judiciouſly applied, that taſte at length 
appears in * form, and juſt proportions. 


Thus taſte, like every other human excel- 
lence, is of a progreſſive nature; raiſing by 
various ſtages, from its ſeeds and elements 
to maturity; but, like delicate plants, liable 
to be checked in its growth and killed, or elſe 
to become crooked and diſtorted, by negli- 
gence, or improper management“. Goodneſs 
of taſte lies in its maturity and perfection. 
It conſiſts in certain excellences of our original 


powers of judgment and imagination combin- 


ed. Theſe may be reduced to four; /en/ibi- 
lity, refinement, correctneſi, and the proportion 


or comparative adjuſtment of its ſeparate prin- 
ciples. All theſe muſt be in ſome conſider- 


able degree wnited, in order to form true taſte. 
The ren in unn, they meet, acquires au- 


thority 


Le ſentiment dont j Je 3 eſt dans tous les hommes, 
mais comme ils n' ont Pas tous les oreilles et les yeux 
egalement bons, de mEme ils n' ont pas tous le ſentiment 
ẽgalement parfait. Les uns Pont meilleurs que les au- 
tres, ou bien parce que leurs organes ſont naturelle- 
ment mieux composes, ou bien parce qu'ils Pont perfec- 
tionne par Puſage frequent: qu' ils en ont fait, et par 


experience. Reflex. Crit, ſur la poe fi *ſie et ſur la pein- 
lure, part 2, 9 23. 
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thority and influence, and forms juſt deci- 
ſions; which may be rejected by the caprice 
of ſome, but are ſure to gain general acknow- 
ledgment. This excellence of taſte ſuppoſes, 
not only culture, but culture judicioufly ap- 
plied. . Want of taſte unavoidably ſprings 
from negligence; falſe RW" from War 
cultivation. 


8 E | C N T. | IV. 
Of Senſibility of Taſte. 


N order to form a fine taſte, the mental 


powers which compoſe it, mult poſleſs ex- 
quiſite ſenſibility and delicacy ; muſt be 


— dune aliue 
To each fine impulſe.— 


THERE is naturally a vaſt difference among 
mankind, in the acuteneſs of all their percep- 
tive powers. They are in ſome, of ſo tender 
and delicate a ſtructure, that they are frongly 
alfected both with pleaſure and pain. In others, 
their dulneſs renders both enjoyments and ſuf- 
ferings /anguid. This diverſity is in none of 
our powers more. conſpicuous than in tafte. 
In ſome, 14ſte is ſo extremely ſenſible, that they 

cannot 


* 


cannot ſurvey any excellence of art or nature, 
but with high reliſh and enthuſiaſtic rapture z 
nor oblerve any deformity or blemiſh, with. 
out the keeneſt diſguſt. Others, devoted to 
the exerciſe of reaſon, the gratification of ap- 
petite, or the purſuits of gain, are perfe& 
ſtrangers to the ſatisfactions, or uncaſineſſes 
of taſte; they can ſcarce form any idea of 
them. Addiſon mentions à celebrated mathe- 
matician, who was ſo perfectly incapable of 
any impreſſion from the charms of poetry, that 
he read the Æneid, with no other ſatisfaction 
than what he derived from a compariſon of it 
with a map of the t of Eneas. 


SENSIBILITY "I much depends on the ori- 
ginal conſtruction of the njind ; ; it being, leſs 
than any other of the qualities of good taſte, 
improveable by uſe. The effect of Habit on 
our perceptions is the very reverſe of that which 
it produces on our adtipe powers, It Arength- 
ens the latter, but gradually diminiſhes the vi- 
vacity of the former. Cuſtom wears off the 
difficulty of conception, which renders new 
objects peculiarly agreeable or diſagreeable. 
They come W to enter the mind 
with ſo great acility, that they give no exer- | 
ciſe to its faculties z_ and, by conſequence, 
convey much leſs intenſe delight or uneaſineſs 


than at-firſt, Hence it would ſcem to follow; 
N that 
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that the more we are converſant with objects 
of taſte, the leſs forcible our ſentiments ſhould 
be. And indeed the moſt nerperienced feel 
the moſt turbulent and violent pleafure or pain. 
Uſe renders both. 1 more en wo mop 
rate : 


For fools ae but men f ſenſe approve. 


But ſtill we find in fact, that an extenſive ac- 
quaintance with the beauties of art and nature 
heightens our reliſh for them. When we are 
accuſtomed to the ſtudy, we can ſurvey no 
object with indifference ; but receive higher 
pleaſure, or more pungent diſguſt, than they 
whoſe taſte is-wholly unimproved. 


Tre following obſervations will account for 
this ſeeming paradox. | 


Wer the ſame object, however excellent, 
fo be continually preſented to our taſte, it muſt 
ſoon loſe its charms : firſt becoming indiffer- 
ent, and then diſguſting, by the langour which 
a continual identity of exerciſe would introduce. 
Hence no natural ſcene, no produQtion of art 
or genius, can pleaſe us long, except every 
new ſurvey diſcovers beauties unobſerved be- 
fore, or gives us additional aſſurance of its per- 
fection. But the objects of taſte are infinitely 
various. One who indulges it is continually 
changing 


b . 


changing his ſubjects, and feeling pleaſures, or 
pains really diſtinct, though in the higheſt de- 
gree analogous. He thus preſerves a ſort of 
novelty, which tends to keep up the original 
vivacity of his perceptions : and the continual 
employment of taſte produces ſome efe&s 
which compenſate, nay often oyerbalance, the 
gradual decay of ſenſibility by repetition, 


IT is by enabling us to conceive objects with 
facility, that cuſtom diminiſhes the ſtrength of 
their impreſſions. But facility, if moderate, 
is a ſource of pleaſure : it will therefore, by its 
immediate influence, for ſome time prevent our 
delight from being weakened. Cuſtom alſo 
renders our conceptions, though leſs friking, 
yet more complete and accurate. A more per- 
fect object is preſented to the mind, than 
could be, previous to uſe: and its greater 
perfection may increaſe our approbation or diſ- 
like, as much as novelty did before. A per- 
formance often fails to pleaſe or diſguſt, mere - 
ly becauſe, having an inadequate idea of its 
parts, we do not obſerve the qualities from 
which theſe ſentiments ſhould reſult. A per- 
ſon unſkilled in poetry and painting will ſur- 
vey a work with perfect indifference, becauſe 
he does not really ſee its beauties, or its ble- 
miſhes. But let theſe be pointed out to him by 
one more known in the art, immediately he be- 

| -ging 
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gins to approve, or diſapprove. Cuſtom ſup- 

Wi plies the place of an external monitor, by en- 

abling us to take in at one view a full percep- 

ii tion of every quality on which the excellence” 
1 or faultineſs depends. 


Ir may be obſerved farther, that taſte, be- 
ing a faculty of a derivative kind, implies in 
its exertion mental actions, which are ſtrength- 
ened by uſe and exerciſe. And their improve- 

ment tends to ſupport the delicacy and liveli- 
neſs of its perceptions, Cuſtom ſtrengthens 
thoſe principles and proceſſes of thought by 
which our reflex ſenſations are produced ; and 
the ſenſations muſt always bear ſome propor- 
tion to the vigour of their cauſes. The mind 
acquires a habit of enlarging itſelf to receive 
the ſentiment of ſublimity, by being accuſtom- 
ed to expand its faculties to the dimenſions of 
a large object: by uſe, it becomes ſkilful in 
compounding uniformity with variety; in mea- 
ſuring proportion; ; in tracing out deſign; in 
judging of imitation; in blending heteroge- 
neous qualities. This expertneſs gives force 
and boldneſs to the ſentiments produced, and 
heightens the attendant conſciouſneſs of our 


own abilities. 


OzJecTs impreſs us more or leſs, accord- 
ing to the degree of attention which we be- 
ſtow upon them, Cuſtom enables us to ap- 

| ply 
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ply our minds more ** to objects than 
we could do at firſt. Not only is it difficult, 
to forgn a complete conception of new objects; 
but, when they excite neither ſurpriſe nor cu- 
rioſity, it is ſometimes even difficult to attempi 
conceiving them, and to bring ourſelves ſtea- 
dily to contemplate them. Cuſtom wears off 
this indiſpoſition; begets an aptitude and 
previous bias to the emotions which beauty 
and deformity inſpires; and thus renders us 
prone to their-peculiar ſentiments. Works 
of taſte fall in with the predominant temper, 
and on that account eaſily engage the atten- 
tion, affect us deeply, and excite the livelieſt 
| perceptions. It is remarkable too, from what- 
ever caule it proceeds, that we ſet a high va- 
lue on what we have been long accuſtomed 
to. A man of taſte places the pleaſures of 
imagination in a higher claſs than other men 
are apt to do; he eſteems them more noble 
and ſubſtantial : and the opinion acquired by 
cuſtom, of their value and importance, trans. 
fuſes itſelf into each gratification, 


Tus ſentiments of taſte depend very much 
on aſſociation. So far as they proceed from 
this, cuſtam muſt augment them; as cuſtom, 
by adding a new principle of union, renders 
the connexion more intimate, and introduces 
the related ideas more quickly and forcibly. 

Cuſtom 
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Cuſtom likewiſe begets new aſſociations, and 


enables works of taſte to ſuggeſt ideas which 
were not originally connected with them: and 
what a ſurpriſing intenſeneſs the aſſociation of 


ideas, originally foreign, beſtows on our per- 
ceptions, both pleafurable and painful, is ob⸗ 


vious in too many inſtances to require being 
enlarged on. 


By the concurrence of theſe cauſes, the 
ſenſibility of taſte is even augmented, notwith- 


- ſtanding the tendency of habit to diminiſh it. 
Its gratification or diſguſt is often more exqui- 


ſite, than any of the emotions which attend 
appetite and paſſion. It becomes ſo accute, 
that the /malle/# beauties and blemiſhes have 
force ſufficient to affect it. But though the 
vivacity of its perceptions ſhould ſometimes 
decay by repetition ; yet cuſtom, producing 
the other perfections of taſte, gives a refine- 
ment, elegance, and aſſurance to our ſenti- 
ments, which may compenſate their wiolence 
at firſt. Judgment may approve with the great. 
eſt confidence and juſtice, when fancy is no 
longer enraptured and enthuſiaſtically moved. 


SENSIBILITY of taſte ariſes chiefly from 
the ſtructure of our internal ſenſes, and is but 
indirealy and remotely connected with the 
ſoundneſs or improvement of judgment. Inſen. 


DUI 
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ſibility is one ingredient in many ſorts of falſe 
taſte; but does not alone conſtitute ſo much 
one ſpecies of wrong taſte, as a total deficience 
or great weakneſs of taſte. Senſibility may 
ſometimes becomes exceſſive ; and render us 
extravagant both in liking and diſliking, in 
commending and blaming. But in truth, this 
extravagance proceeds much leſs commonly 
from exceſs of ſenſibility, than from a defect 
in the other requiſites of fine taſte; from an 
incapacity to diſtinguiſh and aſcertain, with 
preciſion, different degrees of excellence, or 


faultineſs. Inſtead of forming an adequate 


idea of the nature of the beauty or deformi- 
ty, we go beyond all bounds of moderation ; 
and when we want to expreſs our ſentiments, 
can do it only in general terms, tumid and 


exaggerated, If we are diſpleaſed, we ſigni- 


fy it, with the inveteracy of a Dennis, in terms 
of general invective; and, without explaining 
the cauſes of our diſapprobation, pronounce it 


poor, dull, wretched, execrable. If we are 


pleaſed, we cannot . tell with what, how, or 
why ; but oaly declare it fine, incomparable, 
with the unmeaning rapture of an ancient 


rhapſodiſt, who, without underſtanding the 


principles of art, or the ſenſe of an — aug 
like a madman, really agitated by the fury 
which the poets feigned, could recite or praiſe 

them 
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them with ſuch vehemence, as rranhorted him- 
ſelf, and aſtoniſhed his auditors “. | 


From Plato's dialogue inſcribed Io, we learn, that 
there were men of this character, who travelled through 
Greece, and contended at the public feſtivals. Their 
chief employment was, to repeat beautiful paſſages 
from the poets, particularly Homer, with a rapturous 
and enthuſiaſtic pronunciation, as if they had an exqui- 
. ſite and warm perception of their excellence, It is pro- 
bable that they alſo declaimed in praiſe of their fa- 
vourite verſes: This ſeems to be implied in the expreſ. 
ſions, epd Toinls jup, Ti: Opnge Ayer x) ivTopery, and 
is inſinuated by the A which Socrates produces of 
their ignorance of art, from the capacity of eyery 
real artiſt to diſtinguiſh beauties from faults, and to 
point them out in the works of any performer in the 
kind. Socrates proves, from the conceſſions of his ab- 
tagoniſt, that neither did his ſentiments proceed from 
true taſte, from a vigorous perception of the beauties he 

recited, nor his encomiums from judgment, from a exi- 
tical ſkill in the principles of beauty. He therefore, in 
his uſual ſtrain of irony, reſolves both into an unaccount- 
able agitation of ſpirit, proceeding either from madneſs 
or from inſpiration ; and with great humour compares 
the ſeveral muſes to as many magnets. The muſe in- 
ſpires the poet, withour any agency or knowledge of 
his; he, in the ſame manner, conveys the inſpiration 
to his rhapſodilt ; and he to his attentive hearers : juſt 
as the loadſtone, by its imperceptable and unaccountable 
influence, attracts a ring of iron, that a ome and that 


a third. 
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R or elegance, wal. as well 
as ſenſibility, i is included. in. the idea of 


delicacy, is another quality requiſite for form- 


ing a n taſte. 


Tara is ſo deeply rooted in human nature, 


that none are pleaſed but with ſome degree of 


real excellence and beauty. But a very law 
degree will ſatigy one who is acquainted with 


nothing higher. As we can form no ſimple 


idea, till its correſpondent ſenſatian bas been 


firſt perceived; ſo, with reſpe& to many of 
our ideas, we are confined to that preciſe de- 


gree of which we have had experience, and 


cannot by any means enlarge them. Our 
thoughts can ſcarce be raiſed to a diſtin& con- 


ception of higher pleaſure or pain, than we 
have actually felt. On this account real ex- 


cellence, however low, will not only gratify, 


but Fill the Ll ſenſe *. But know- 
O ledge 


* je ne comprends pas le bas peuple dans le public ca- 


pable de prononcer ſur les poemes ou ſur les tableaux, 
comme de decider a quel degrẽ ils ſont excellents. Le 
mot de public ne renferme ici que les perſonnes qui ont 
acquis des lumieres, ſoit par la lecture, ſoit par la com- 


merce 
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ledge of greater perfection in the kind produ- 
ces nicety ; makes our pleaſure, when obtain- 
ed, more elegant ; but renders it more difficult 
to be obtained. Theſpis in his cart, no doubt, 
charmed his contemporaries, though his rude 
and imperfect repreſentations would have af- 
forded little entertainment to their politer ſuc- 
ceſſors, accuſtomed to the completer drama of 
Sophocles and Euripides. The coarſe jeſts of 
Plautus, not only pleaſed the general taſte, 
but gained the approbation of Cicero; and 
never loſt their credit, till the politeneſs of a 
court produced a refinement in wit and hy- 
mour *, A very ſorry ballad, or the wildeſt 
flights of ungoverned fancy, are admired by 
the vulgar : but nothing inferior to the regular 
invention and maſterly execution of Homer 
can 


merce du monde. Elles ſont les ſeules qui puiſſent mar- 
quer le rang des poëmes et des tableaux, quoiqu l ſe ren - 
contre dans les ouvrages excellents des beautẽs capable 
de ſe faire ſentir au peuple du plus bas Etage et de Fob- 

liger à ſe rẽcrier. Mais comme il eſt ſans connoiſſance 
des autres ouvrages, il n'eſt pas en ẽtat de diſcerner à 
quel point le poeme qui le fait pleurer, eſt excellent, ni 
quel rang il doit tenir parmi les autres poemes. Reflex, 


Crit. ſur la poò᷑ ſie et ſur la peinture, part 2. f 22. 


* At veſtri proavi Plautinos et numeros et 
Laudavere /a/es ; nimium patienter utrumque 
(Ne dicam ſtulte) mirati : {i modo ego et vos 


Scimus inurbanum lepido ſeponere dictum. 
Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 270. 
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can fully ſatisfy a perfect taſte. An indiffe- 
rent tune on a bad inſtrument contents the 
many: but the imperfection, or groſſneſs of 
its harmony! is intolerable to a fine ear. 


HaBTr, as was e tends to diminiſh 
the ſenſibility of taſte. From this diminution, 
refinement in ſome degree proceeds. In pro- 
portion as our gratifications loſe their intenſe- 
neſs by repetition, we become indifferent to 
the imperfect degrees of beauty which fully ſa- 
tified us before, We are no longer touched 
with ordinary charms ; but acquire a kind of 
avidity, which demands the utmoſt beauty 
and perfection. Where-ever this is wantin g, 
we feel a deficience, we are unfatisfied and 
diſappointed. 


Bor refinement and elegance of taſte is 
chiefly owing to the acquiſition of knowledge, 
and the improvement of judgment. 


Usz muſt greatly promote it, though, with- 
out any cultivation of our faculties, it ſhould 
only ſtore our memory with ideas of a variety 
of productions. For we ſhould thus be able 
to compare our preſent obje& with others of 
the kind, And though men are well enough 
latisfied with indifferent performances in every 
art, while they are ignorant of better ; yet no 

ſooner 
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ſooner do they become acquainted with what 
has ſuperior merit, than they readily, of their 
own accord, give it the preference. And, as 
compariſon has a great influence on the mind, 
many things which might be tolerable, if views 
ed by themſelves, will diſguſt, when ſet in com- 
petition with others. To one who has been 
little converſant in works of art or genius, 
that may wear the charm of novelty, and ap- 
pear to haye the merit of invention, which an- 
other diſcerns to be trite and common, or a 
mere ſervile copy. What has in itſelf ſome 
degree of ſublimity or beauty, often appears 
mean or deformed by compariſon with forms 
more auguſt or graceful. The unexperiencech 
will admire, as the effect of prodigious ſkill, 

what one who is acquainted with more artful 
contrivance, or more ingenious imitation, cen» 
ſures as arrant bungling. To a taſte refined, 
and by practice qualified for making compari- 
ſons, an inferior ſort or degree of beau ap- 


pears a real and poſitive blemiſh “. 
HAB1TUAL 


* An ingenious French critic wel] remarks the im- 
portance of being enabled to form compariſons, by ha- 
ving had opportunity of ſtudying many excellent per- 
formances. On ne parle pas de Fexpreſfion auſſi 
« bien qui Pline et les autres ecrivains de I antiquite en 
* ont parle, quand on ne $s'y connoit pas. D' ailleurs il 
Ff falloit que des ſtatues, od il ſe trouve une expreſſion 


« auſſi 
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HABITUAL acquaintance with the objects of 
taſte, not only thus ſupplies a ſtock of know- 
ledge, but alſo wonderfully improves the judg- 
ment. There is none of our faculties on 
which cuſtom has a greater influence. Though 
at firſt it could. only diſcover and diſtinguiſh 
the moſt obvious qualities of things, it may, by 
exercife, acquire acuteneſs ſufficient to pene- 
trate into ſuch as are moſt latent, and to per- 
ceive ſuch as are moſt delicate. At firſt it can 
take in only the fimpleſt combinations of qua- 
lities or ſhort trains of ideas; but, by being 
often employed, it acquires enlargement; and 
is enabled to comprehend, to retain diſtinctly, 
and to compate with cafe, the moſt complicat- 
ed habitudes, and the largeſt and moſt intri- 
cate compoſitions of ideas. In conſequence of 
culture, it diſcovers, in objects, qualities fit to 
operate on taſte, which lie too deep for the 
obſervation of a novice ; it can inveſtigate the 

= niceſt 
« aufſi ſavante et auſſi correcte que celle du Laocoon, 
« dn Rotateur, de la Paix des Grecs, rendiſſent les an- 
6 ciens connoiſſeurs et meme difficiles ſur Pexpreſſion. 
© Les anciens qui, outre les ſtatues que J'ai citees, a- 
voient encore une infinite d'autres pieces de compa» 
« raiſon excellentes, ne pouvoient pas fe tromper en ju- 
« geant de Vexpreſlion dans les tableaux, ni prendre le 
© mediocre en ce genre pour Pexquis,.” Reflex. Crit. 
[ur la poò ſie, et ſur la peinture, part 1. 4 38+ The ſame 
author repeats and illuſtrates this obſeryation in many o- 
ther paſſages, 


f 
| 
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niceſt and yy complex perfeQions, and lay 


open the moſt trivial faults “. Hence what 


was at firſt cenſured as a fault, often, on our 
taſte becoming refined, appears to be a beau; 
ty. When reaſon is weak, it loſes itſelf in a 
long and intricate demonſtration ; it cannot 
retain the connexion of the whole; it ſees 
nothing but confuſion, and obtains neither 
conviction nor delight. In like manner, in 
matters of taſte, judgment, when rude and 
unimproved, is bewildered amidſt the com- 
plexneſs of its object, or loſt in its obſcurity ; 
and by being baffled excites diſguſt.” But, as 

ſoon as cuſtom has enabled it to ſurmount this 
difficulty, and enlarge its views, it excites high 
approbation of thoſe beauties which were 
formerly diſreliſhed. As the moſt complicated 
reaſonings become moſt entertaining, the moſt 


ſubtile excellencies produce the moſt refined ap- 


probation. Being remote, and veiled, as it 
were, they give exerciſe to our faculties; and, 
by drawing out the vigour of the mind, conti. 
nue to pleaſe, when the grofſer and more pal- 
pable qualities have entirely palled upon the 
ſenſe. They are like thoſe delicate flavours, 
which, though not ſo agreeable at firſt, pleaſe 
much 

* Quam multa vident pictores in umbris et in eminen- 


tia, quz nos non videmus ? quam multa, que nos fugiunt 
in cantu, exaudiunt in eo genere exercitati ? Cic. Acad. 


Queſt. lib. 2. 


much longer than ſuch as are too luſcious, or 
too much ſtimulate the organ. The pro- 
fuſion of ornament beſtowed on the parts, in 


Gothic ſtructures, may pleaſe one who has not 


acquired enlargement of 'mind ſufficient for 
conceiving at one view their relation to the 
whole ; but no ſooner is this acquired, than he 

| perceives 


The truth of this obſervation Cicero, without aſſign- 
ing the cauſe, illuſtrates, in a variety of inſtances, with 
regard both to taſte and the external ſenſes : * Difficile 
« enim dictu eſt, quznam cauſa ſit, cur ea, quz maxime 
te ſenſus noſtros impellunt voluptate, et ſpecie prima a- 
« cerrime commovent, ab iis celerrime faſtidio quodam, 
« et ſatietate abalienemur. Quanto colortim pulchritudi- 
tene et varietate floridiora ſunt in picturis novis pleraque, 
“e quam in veteribus ? quæ tamen etiam, fi primo aſ- 
« pecto nos ceperunt, diutius non delectant: cum iidem 
*« nos in antiquis tabulis illo ipſo horrido obſoletoque 
« teneamur. Quanto molliores ſunt, et delicatiores in 
« cantu flexiones, et falſæ voculæ, quam certz et ſeverz ? 
quibus tamen non modo auſteri, ſed fi, ſæpius fiunt, mul- 
© titudo ipſa reclamat. Licet hoc videre in reliquis ſen- 
©« ſibus, unguentis minus din nos delectari, ſumma et a- 
« cerrima ſuavitate conditis, quam his moderatis: et 
« magis laudari quod terram, quam quod crocum olere 
*« videatur, In ipſo tactu eſſe modum et mollitudinis et 
*« lzvitatis. Quinetiam guſtatus, qui eſt ſenſus ex omni- 
bus maxime voluptarius, quippe dulcitudine præter 
© c#teros ſenſus commovetur, quam cito id, quod valde 
© dulce eſt, aſpernatur ac reſpuit ? quis potione uti, aut 
ͤcibo dulci diutius poteſt ? cum utroque in genere ea, 
« quz leviter ſenſum yoluptate moveant, facillime fu- 
giant ſatietatem. Sic omnibus in rebus, voluptatibus 
© maximis faſtidium finitimum eſt,” Cic. de Orat, lib. 3. 
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ſymmetry and proportion of Grecian architec- 
ture. Italian muſic gives ſmall delight at firſt ; 
but when once the ear is opened to take in 
the complexity of its harmony, and the deli- 
cate relations of difcords, introduced with ſkit; 
ful preparations and reſolutions, it then gives 
exquiſite delight. The ſame may be obſerved 
of the refinements of poetry and eloquence, 
of wit and humour. The copious and varied 


declamation of Cicero will make a quicker im- 


preſſion than the ſimple nervous eloquence 
of Demoſthenes ; but this gives the higheſt 
and moſt durable ſatisfaction to a fine taſte; 
The polite and knowing are chiefly touched 
with thoſe delicacies which would eſcape the 
notice of a vulgar eye, | 


Ir is poſſible to acquire ſo great refinement, 
eſpecially when taſte is accompanied with ge- 
nius, that we conceive in idea a ſtandard of 
higher excellence than was ever in fact produ- 
ced; and, meaſuring the effects of art by this 
abſolute and exalted form, we always miſs fome 
part of that immenſity which we have figured 


out to ourſelves *. Lionardo da Vinci is ſaid 
. to 


M. Antonius—diſertos ait ſe vidiſſe multos, eloquen- 
tem omnino neminem. Inſidebat videlicet in ejus mente 
ſpecies eloquentiæ, quam cernebat animo, re ipſa non vi- 


debat. Multa et in ſe, et in aliis deſiderans, neminem 
| plaue 


— 


* % 
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to have conceived ſo high a ſtandard of perfec- 
tion, that, from deſpair of reaching it in the 
execution, he left many of his pictures unfiniſh- 
ed. When imagination is inflamed and ele- 
vated by the perfection exhibited to it, it goes 
on of its own, accord to fancy completer effects 
than artiſts haye found means actually to pro- 
duce : by reaſon of ſome unpliableneſs in the 
materials employed, the execation ſeems always 
to fall ſhort of our conception. 'No performer 
can excel in every thing: each is charaQeriſed 
by ſome predominant talent. 'The particular ex- 
cellence of one enables us to diſcern the faulti- 
neſs of another. And by combining the vir- 
tues that are diſperſed among the different ma- 
{ters, into one image; as Zeuxis produced an 
Helen, by ſelecting, from many beautiful virgins, 
the parts that were in each moſt” beautiful“; 
we form in our minds a model of perfection, 
the parts of which, though taken from different 
originals, are rendered conſiſtent, by the {kill 
with which they are articulated. A man of 
| . genius, 
plane qui recte appellari eloquens poſſet videbat.— Ha- 
buit profecto comprebenſam animo quandam formam 
cloquentis, cui quoniam nihil deerat, eos, quibus aliquid, 
aut plura deerant, in eam formam non poterat includere. 
Ipſe Demoſthenes, quamquam unns eminet inter 
omnes in omni genere dicendi, tamen non ſemper implet 
aures meas : ita ſunt avidæ et capaces : et ſemper ali - 
quid immenſum, infinirumque defiderant, Cic. Orat. 


* Plin, Hiſt. Nat. lib. 35. cap. g. 
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genius, poſſeſſed of ſo ſublime a ſtandard, en- 
dued with ſuch exquiſite refinement of taſte, in 
whatever art he practiſes, will repreſent his ob- 
jects, not merely as they are, but, like Sopho- 
cles, as they ought to be *. A taſte thus re- 
fined will not capriciouſly gelt whatever it per- 

ceives to be deficient : | 


Nam neque chorda ſonum reddit, quem volt ma- 
nus et mens ; 
Nec ſemper feriet, quodcunque minabitur arcus. 


But it can be ſatisfied and filled, only with the 
higheſt perfection that is practicable. 


REFINEMENT of taſte exiſts only where to 
an original delicacy of imagination, and natu- 
ral acuteneſs of judgment, is ſuperadded a long 
and intimate acquaintance with the beſt per- 
formances of every kind. None ſhould be ſtu- 
died but ſuch as have real excellence; and 
thoſe are chiefly to be dwelt upon which diſ- 
play new beauties on every review. The moſt 
conſpicuous virtues will be at firſt perceived. 
Farther application will diſcover ſuch as lie too 

deep 


Indeed the great maſters in every art imitate, not 
ſo much individual nature, as a ſublimer ſtandard which 
exiſts only in their own conceptions. This Ariſtotle ob- 
ſerves in poetry, Tit Tor. A. , The ſame is true of 
painting. See above, part 1. ſect. 4. This ſubject is 
explained with equal ſolidity and elegance, by the author 
of A Commentary and Notes on Horace's Epiſile ta 1. 
Piſoes, note on ver. 317. 
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deep to ſtrike a ſuperficial eye; eſpecially if we 
aid our own acuteneſs by the obſervations of 
thoſe whoſe ſuperior penetration, or more ac- 
curate ſtudy, has produced a genuine ſubtilty 
of taſte. An able maſter, or an ingenious cri- 
tic, will point out to a novice, many qualities 
in the compoſitions of genius, or the produc- 
tions of art, which, without ſuch aſſiſtance, 
would have long, perhaps always, remained 
undiſcovered by him. And repeated diſcoveries 
of this kind, either made by one's own ſagacity, 
or indicated by others, beget in time an habitual 
refinement, a capacity of making ſimilar ones 
with facility and quicknels, 


WHerz refinement is wanting, taſte muſt 
be coarſe and vulgar. It can take notice only 
of the grofler beauties, and 1s diſguſted only 
with the moſt ſhocking faults. - 'The thinneſt 
diſguiſe, the leaſt depth is ſufficient to elude its 
ſcrutiny. It is inſenſible to the delicacies of 
art and nature : they are too fine, and make 
too ſlight an impreſſion to be obſerved. As 
ſavages can be touched with nothing but what 
excites the utmoſt extravagance of paſſion, ſo 
a groſs and barbarous taſte can reliſh nothing 
that is not either palpable or overdone. Chaſte 
beauties it has not acuteneſs to perceive; com- 
plex ones it has not force enough to compre- 
hend, Looking only to the ſurface, it often 

approves 
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approves what is really faulty or defective, and 
is indifferent to what poſſeſſes the utmoſt- ele- 
gance. Its deciſions are, by conſequence, dif- 
proportioned to the real merit of the objects: 
the moſt glaring, the leaſt artificial performan- 
ces are ſure to gain the preference. It has been 
often remarked, that a certain groſſneſs, and 
want of refinement in the Engliſh taſte, allows 
and even demands a boldneſs, a groſſneſs, and 
indelicacy, in their theatrical entertainments, 
which would be intolerable to the en taſte 
of a French audience. 


Bur an exceſſive or falſe refinement. is e- 
qually to be avoided *. It is like a weakly con- 
ſtitution, which is diſordered by the minuteſt 
accident, or like a diſtempered ſtomach which 
nauſeates every thing. It is a capriciouſneſs of 
mind, which begets an habit of conſtantly pry- 
ing into qualities that are remote, of diſcover- 
ing imaginary delicacies, or faults which none 
elſe can perceive ; while one is blind to what 
lies perfectly open to his view; like the old 
philoſopher who was ſo intent on the contem- 

| plation 


» 


* True taſte is a proper medium betwixt theſe ex- 
tremes. © Ce diſcernement fait connoitre les choſes 
cc telles qu'elles ſont en elles-memes, ſans qu'on demeure 
« court, comme le peuple, qui &arrete a la ſuperficie ; 
« ni auſſi ſans qu'on aille trop loin, comme ces eſprits 
« rafinez, qui à force de ſubtilizer ꝰevaporent en des i- 
c maginations vaines et chimeriques.” Eutret. 4. d' Ariſf. 
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plation of the heavens, that he could not ſee - 
the pit that had been dug directly in his way. 
Or it is a minuteneſs of taſte, which leads one 
to ſeek after and approve trifling excellencies; 
or to avoid and condemn inconſiderable negli- 
gencies, a ſcrupulous regard to which is un- 
worthy of true genius. Or it is a faſtidiouſneſa 
of judgment, which will allow n merit to what 
has not the greaigſt, will bear no mediocrity. or 
imperfe&ion ;- but with a kind of malignity, 
repreſents every blemiſh as inexpiable. 


Tris depravity of taſte has led many authors, 
ſtudious of delicacy, to ſubſtitute ſubtilty and 
unnatural afteQation * in its ſtead. The young- 
er Pliny - ſays, The gods. took Nerya from 
« the earth, when he had adopted Trajan, leſt 
“he ſhould do any action of an ordinary na- 
<« ture, after this divine and immortal deed. 
For this noble work deſerved the honour of 
being the laſt action of his life, that, the au- 
e thor of it being immediately deified, poſte- 
« rity might be left in doubt, whether he was 

* not 


* Quintilian marks ſtrongly ſome features of this vi- 
cious refinement, as it appeared among the orators of his 
time. Tum demum ingenioſi ſcilicet, ſi ad intelli- 
gendos nos opus fit ingenio. Nos melius, quibus 
ſordent omnia quæ natura dictavit; qui non ornamen- 
ta quzrimus, ſed lenocinia.“ Inſt. Orat. lib. 8. proem 
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e not really a god when he performed it 2.0” 


This is mere ſubtilty, not true refinement z for 


it has no ſolidity. Seneca, aiming conſtantly 


at elegance, corrupted the Roman eloquence, 


by introducing a childiſh prettineſs, a profuſion 


of antitheſis and point f. When poetry and 


eloquence are brought to perfection, the next 


generation, deſiring to excel their predeceſſors, 
and unable to reach their end by keeping in 
the road of truth and nature, are tempted to 
turn aſide into unbeaten tracks of nicety and 
affectation. The novelty catches, and infeQs 
the general taſte. By its ſtandard the ſimpleſt 
and the correcteſt authors are canvaſſed, ſecret 
meanings, artful .allegories, diſtant illuſions, 
and the like fanciful qualities, are. diſcovered 
and applauded, where they never were intend- 
ed. Homer compares Menelaus, exulting at 
the ſight of Paris, when advancing to engage 
him in ſingle combat, to a hungry lion, when he 


| ſeizes 


® Dii cœlo vindicaverunt, ne quid poſt illud divinum, 


et immortale factum, mortale faceret. Deberi quippe 
maximo operi hanc venerationem, ut noviſſimum eſſet, 
auctoremque ejus ſtatim conſecrandum, ut quandoque 
inter poſteros quæreretur, an illud jam Deus feciſſet. 
Plin. Paneg. Trag. 

+ This cenſure is paſſed on him by an unqueſtionable 
judge. © In eloquendo corrupta pleraque, atque eo per- 
cc nicioſiſſima, quod abundant dulcibus vitiis,” Quint, 
diſt. Orat. lib. 10. cap. I. . 


ni. 
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ſeizes a deer or a wild goat *.. This ſimilitude 
ſtrongly and beautifully expreſſes the courage 
and alacrity with which he met his rival. But 
this does not ſatisfy ſome of his ſcholiaſts. They 
will have Paris compared to a goat for his in- 
continence, and to a deer for his cowardice, and 
his love of muſic. In Jupiter's golden chain +, 
ſome have diſcovered an emblem of the excel- 
lence of abſolute monarchy ; and in Agamem- 
non's cutting off the head and hands of Anti- 
machus's ſon f, have imagined an allufion to 
the crime of the father, who had propoſed to 
lay hands on the ambaſſadors that demanded 
the return of Helen, and from whoſe head the 
advice to detain her had proceeded, Falſe re- 
finement diſlikes on grounds equally chimeri- 
cal and inadequate as thoſe which procure its 
approbation. The delicacy of Ariſtarchus was 
ſo much ſhocked with Phoenix's horrible inten- 
tion of murdering his father in the extrava- 
gance of his rage, that he cancelled the lines 
in which it is, with great propriety, related, on 
purpoſe to repreſent to Achilles the fatal miſ- 
chiefs that ſpring from ungoverned fury and 
relentment ||. The nicety " Rymer is _— 


ed 


* Duzd. . ver. 21. 

18. 

1 

. f. ver. 460. Tes, Av iyw 2 u. r. A This 
picety Plutarch juſtly cenſures as capricious and ill ap- 


plied: 


A 
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ed with the cunning and villany of Iago, as un- 
natural and abſurd, ſoldiers being commonly 
deſcribed with openneſs and honeſty of charac- 
ter . To critics of this claſs, Homer's low ſi- 
militudes, and ſimple manners, or Shakeſpear's 
irregularities and unharmonious numbers. are 
intolerable faults. | 


_ Farsx delicacy in critics may in ſome mea- 
ſure proceed from an exceſſive ſenſibility of 
taſte, or ſubtilty of judgment indulged without 
diſtinction or reſerve. But moſt commonly it 
is the offspring of vanity and ignorance. Pride 
leads us to affect a. refinement which we have 
not ; we know not in what real excellence con- 
ſiſts ; we therefore fix ſome partial or whimſi- 
cal ſtandard, and, judging by it, run into falſe 
elegance and capricious nicety. True taſte 
penetrates into all the qualities of its objects, 
and is warmly affected with whatever it per- 
ceives. Its mimic, falſe refinement, fearful 
leſt any thing ſhould eſcape its notice, imagines 
qualities which have no exiſtence, and is ex- 
travagantly touched with the chimeras of its 
own creation. | 

SECT. 
plied : O wiv , "Apirapxos Cet rar Th irn. ines & Tyre 
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* gee Rymer's View of Tragedy, chap. 7. 


07 Correctneſt of Taſte. 


Exs1BiL1TY diſpoſes us to be ſtrongly af. 


we perceive. Refinement makes us capable of 
diſcovering both, even when they are not ob- 
vious. Corredneſs muſt be ſuperadded, that 
we may not be impoſed upon by falſe appear- 
ances ; that we may neither approve ſhining 
faults, nor condemn modeſt virtues ; but be 
able to aſſign to every quality its due propor- 
tion of merit or demerit. $74 


9 


Cox kk TNRSs of taſte preſerves us from 


approving or diſapproving any objects but 
ſuch as poſſeſs the qualities which render them 
really laudable or blameable; and enables us 
to diſtinguiſh theſe qualities with accuracy 
from others, however ſimilar, and to ſee 
through the moſt artful diſguiſe that can be 
thrown upon them. Though we never ap- 
prove, or diſapprove, when thoſe characters, 
which are the natural grounds of either, are 
known to be wanting ; yet we often embrace 
a cloud for Juno, we miſtake the ſemblance 
for the ſubſtance, and, in imagination, attribute 
characters to objects, to which they do not in 

5 Fact 
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fected with whatever beauties or. faults 
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faft belong. And then, though merely ficti. 


tious, they have as real an effect upon our ſen- 
timents as if they were genuine; juſt as the 
chimerical connexion between ſpirits and dark- 
neſs, which prejudice has eſtabliſhed in ſome, 
produces as great terror as if they were in na- 
ture conſtantly conjoined. 


Every excellence is a middle between two 
extremes, one of which always bears ſome 
likeneſs to it, and is apt to be confounded 


with it. The right and the wrong are not ſe- 


parated by an unconteſted bonndary. Like 
day and night, they run inſenſibly into one 
another : and it 1s often hard to fix the pre- 


. ciſe point where one ends, and the other be- 


gins. In attempting it, the unſkilful may rea- 
dily miſapply their cenſure or their praiſe. In 
every art fublimity is mimic'd by prodigious 
forms, empty ſwelling, and unnatural exag- 
geration : 


Dum vitat humum, nubes et inania captat. 


Some of Homer's images, admired by Longi- 
nus as eminently great, leſs judicious critics 
have, notwithſtanding his authority, arraign- 
ed as monſtrous and tumid *®. And many 
paſſages which he rejeQs, would have given 

no 


* Such as his deſcription of Diſcord, already taken 
notice of, which is highly blamed by Scaliger. Poet. 
L. . 3. | 


% 
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no offence to a judge of leſs correctneſs: he 
condemns as extravagantly hyperbolical, the 


image uſed by an orator to expreſs the ſtupi- 


dity of the Athenians, © That they carried 
their brains in the ſoles of their feet * ;” 
which yet Hermogenes, a critic of conſider- 
able accuracy, approves. The former of theſe 
critics charges Gorgias with the tumid for 
calling vultures © living ſepulchres ;“ and 


the latter thinks the author worthy of ſuch a 


ſepulchre, for uſing ſo unnatural a figure}. 


But Boileau is of opinion, that it would eſcape 


all cenſure in poetry ; and Bouhours adopts his 
ſentiments ||. Lucan's extravagance, and Sta- 
tius's impetuoſity, are often on the confines 
of true majeſty and vehemence; and Virgil's 

correctneſs has ſometimes An upon him an 


accuſation of flatneſs and enervation. Affec- 
ted 


* This ſentiment is aſcribed by ſome to Demoſthenes, 
by others to his colleague Hegeſippus. It is blamed by 
Longinus, Ti ©, hn. . But Hermogenes, Tip: dhe, 
Tj. &. x. 5, admits it as a genuine beauty. 


＋ Tarn r T8 Azortivau Topyiov ! N ye poilos, ye; . 


twhuxor Tu, AOTT. S bes, Thu. y 


I Tas Ts yap e025 TY; Yuma; Anon OvTip 640% jade 
Ara Ag,. EPMOT, Ti d %. Ive &. xt, i. 2 

Je doute qu'elle deplà aux poëtes de notre ſiecle, et 
elle ne ſeroit pas en effet fi condamnable dans les vers, 
Boilleau Remarg. ſur Longin. ; Bokours, La Man. dz 
lien * dial. 3. 
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ted graces, undiſtinguiſhed glare, and falſe 
ornaments, border upon beauty, and ſome- 
times gain the preference. This very circum- 


ſtance has procured, from a florid taſte, high» 


er approbation of the poets of modern, Italy, 
than to thoſe of ancient Greece and Rome, 
Extravagance may be miſtaken for invention; 


ſervility, for what is natural, It is no. eaſy 


matter, in every caſe, to place a juſt barrier 
betwixt poverty and ſimplicity; confuſion and 
agreeable intricacy; obſcurity, and refine- 
ment; prolixity and copiouſneſs; languor 
and ſoftneſs; enervation and perſpicuity: or 
to diſtinguiſh the formal from the ſolemn ; 
the exceſſive from the bold and maſterly ; or 
the ſtiff and inſipid from the correct. Proto- 
genes is ſaid to have rendered his pictures 
void of ſpirit, by extreme care to obtain cor- 
rectneſs; for which he is cenſured by Apelles, 
as not knowing when to give over *. Cicero 
himſelf records and approves many turns of 
wit, which, to a modern taſte, appear low or 
coarſe ; many of the ornaments which he re- 
commends to an orator, would paſs with us 
tor mere pun and quibble. In the extremes, 

affectation 


* Com Protogenis opus, immenſi laboris et cure, ſus 
pra modum anxie miraretur, dixit omnia ſibi cum illo 
paria eſſe, aut illi meliora : ſed uno ſe præſtare, quod 
manum ille de tabula neſciret tollere ; memorabili præ- 
cepto, nocere ſæpe nimiam diligentiam. Plin, Biff, 
Nat. lib. 35. cap. 10. , 
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affectation and frigidity are very different from 
wit; diſtortion of thought or illiberal buf- 
foonery, from humour; and ſcurrility or in- 
vective, from genuine ridicule: but there are 
particular inſtances, concerning which very 
good judges may heſitate, before they can af. 
ſign them to one ſpecies or the other. Beau - 
ties and blemiſhes often ſo. far reſemble in their 
general appearance, that an imperfect taſte - 
may readily confound them; approving where 
it ſhould; condemn, or blaming what merits 
praiſe, It is only a well-cultivated taſte, im. 
plying vigorous; judgment, ſharpened by exer- | 
ciſe, that can in every caſe pull off the maſk, 
and certainly diſtinguiſh them. | 


| 
CusTowm: enables us to form ideas with ex- 

actneſs and preciſion, By ſtudying: works of, 
taſte, we acquire clear and diſtinct conceptions. 
of thoſe qualities which render them beautiful 
or deformed: we take in at one glance all the 
eſſential properties; and thus eſtabliſh in the 
mind a criterion, a touchſtone of excellence 
and depravity. Judgment alſo becomes ſkil- 
ful by exerciſe, in determining, whether the 
object under conſideration perfectly agrees 
with this mental ſtandard, While it is unac- 
cuſtomed to a ſubject, it may, through its own 
imbecility, and for want of clear ideas of the 
characters of the kind, miſtake reſemblance 
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for identity; or at leaſt be unable to diſtinguiſh 
them, without laborious application of thought, 
frequent trials, and great hazard of error. But 
when uſe has rendered any ſpecies of exer- 


tion familiar, it eaſily and infallibly diſcrimi- 


nates, where - ever there is the minuteſt differ. 
ence. We grow ſo well acquainted with eve- 
ry form, and have ideas ſo perfectly adequate, 
that we are ſecure againſt miſtake, when ſuf. 
ficient attention is beſtowed. The real qua- 
lities of things are preſented to taſte pure and 
unmixed, in their genuine features and pro- 
portions, and excite ſentiments ney; con- 
gruous. 


— 


JusTNEss of taſte extends ſtill farther than 


to the diſtinction of counterfeit from real. We 


can compare the ſentiments produced, and diſ- 
cover readily the different claſſes to which they 
belong. We not only feel in general that we 
are pleaſed, but perceive in what particular 
manner; not only diſcern that there is ſome 
merit, but alſo of what determinate kind that 
merit is. Though all the ſenſations of taſte 
are, in the higheſt degree, analogous and ſimi- 
lar; yet each has its peculiar feeling, its ſpe- 
cific form, by which one who has a diſtin& 
idea of it, and poſſeſſes exactneſs of judgment, 
may mark its difference from the others. It 
is this which beſtows preciſion and order on 

den 
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our ſentiments. Without it, they would be a 
mere confuſed chaos: we ſhould, like perſons 
in a miſt, ſee ſomething, but could not tell 
what we ſaw. Every good or bad quality, in 
the works of art or genius, would be a mere 


je ne ſgat quoy. 


As a correct taſte diſtinguiſhes the kinds, it 
alſo meaſures the degrees, of excellence and 
faultineſs. Every one is conſcious of the de- 
gree of approbation or diſlike which he be- 
ſtows on objects. But ſometimes the ideas 
which we retain of theſe ſenſations are ſo ob- 
ſcure, or our comparing faculty ſo imperfe&, 
that we only know in general, that one grati- 
fication is higher or more intenſe than another; 
but cannot ſettle their proportion, nor even 
perceive the exceſs, except it be conſiderable. 
We are often better pleaſed at firſt with ſu- 
perficial glitter, or gaudy beauty, which, ha- * 
ving no ſolidity, become, on examination, in- 
ſipid or diſtaſteful, than with ſubſtantial merit, 
which will ſtand the teſt of reiterated ſcrutiny. 
que, fi propius fees, 

Te capiet magis ; —— 
Fudicis argutum quæ non formidat acumen. 


But as the perceptions of an improved taſte 
are always adequate to the merit of the objects; 
ſo an accurate judgment is ſenſible, on com- 


pariſon b 


Part Il. 


pariſon, of the leaſt diverſity in the degree 
„ of the pleaſure, or pain produced. And if we 
2 have aſcertained thoſe qualities which ate the 
1 xauſes of our ſentiments, reflection on the de- 
grees of them which things poſſeſs, will help to 
regulate our deciſion, and prevent our being 
impoſed upon by any ambiguity in our feel- 
ings; giving us both an exacter ſtandard, and 
an additional ſecurity againſt judging wrong. 
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Tk accuracy of taſte may become ſo ex- 
quiſite, that it ſhall not only diſcriminate the 
different kinds and degrees of gratification, 
but alſo mark the leaſt varieties in the manner 
of producing it. It is this accuracy, habitu- 
ally applied to works of taſte, that lays a foun- 
dation for our diſcovering the peculiar charac- 
ter and manner of different maſters. A capa- 
city for this, as it implies the niceſt exactneſs, 
is juſtly aſſigned as an infallible proof of real 


and well-improved taſte. 


IN coRRECTNESS of taſte may arife, either 
from the dulneſs of our internal /en/es, or from 
the debility of judgment. The former renders 
our ſentiments obſcure and ill-defined,. and 
therefore difficult to be compared. The latter 
incapacitates us for perceiving the relations e- 
ven of the cleareſt perceptions, or the moſt di- 


ſtinguiſhable qualities. In either caſe, the mind 
| is 
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is diſtracted with ſuſpenſe and doubt. This is 


an uneaſy ſtate, from which we are deſirous to 
extricate ourſclves by any means. If we have 
not vigour of taſte enough, to determine the 
merit of the object, by its intrinſic characters, 
we take up with any ſtandard, however foreign 
or improper, that can end our wavering, Au- 
thority in all its forms uſurps the place of 


truth and reaſon. The uſage of an admired - 


genius will procure approbation even to faults, 


from one whoſe taſte is languid. He is unable 
readily to detect them; and their being com- 


mitted by fo great a maſter, and intermixed with 
many beauties, will keep him from even ſuſpect- 
ing chat they can be wrong; and conſequently 


prevent his ſcrutiny.. Like the ſpots of the 


ſun, which cannot be diſcavered by the naked 
eye, the faults of an eminent genius require 
ſomething more to enable us to diſcern them, 
than the elements of taſte which nature he- 
ſtows : till theſe are invigorated by culture, 
thoſe will diſappear in the general ſplendor. 
The genius of Shakeſpear may betray an un- 
formed taſte into an approbation of the barba- 
rities which are often mingled with his beau- 
ties. The wits of King Charles's court are 
ſaid to have allowed Cowley an undiſtinguiſh- 


ed admiration, One may be too much pleaſ- 


ed with Congreve' s wit, to remark its incon- 
pay to the characters to which it is aſcribed. 
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The veneration which we have for antiquity, 


aided by the ſhow of learning which acquaint- 


ance with it implies, and by the malignant joy 
which envy feels in depretiating contempora- 
ries, often ſtamps a value on its productions, 


diſproportioned to their intrinſic merit: 


Et niſi que terris ſemota, ſuiſque 
Temporibus defuncta videt, faſtidit et odit. 


The opinion and example of others often re- 


commends to us what is faſhionable or new, 
without our taking the pains to examine it. 


And their opinion is often, not founded on 


judgment, but dictated by intereſt, friendſhip, 
enmity, or party-ſpirit : © Every period of 
time has produced bubbles of artificial fame, 
& which are kept up a while by the breath of 
& faſhion, and then break at once and are an- 
“ nihilated. The learned often bewail the 
& Joſs of ancient writers, whoſe characters 
<« have ſurvived their works; but, perhaps, if 
&« we could retrieve them, we ſhould find 
e them only the Granvilles, Montagues, Step- 
“ neys, and Sheffields of their time, and won- 
« der by what infatuation or capriee they 
could be raiſed to notice *.” Falſe or im- 
perfect rules, either eſtabliſhed by ourſelves, 
or implicitly received from others, may cor- 
rupt or conſtrain our taſte, and render our 
| deciſions 
* Rambler, No 106. 
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deciſions unjuſt. Had eriticiſm in its infancy 
fallen into the hands of one in judgment and 
penetration inferior to Ariſtotle, a greater 
number of precarious and unnatural rules 
than are now admitted, might have long ob- 
tained an indiſputed authority. A prevailing 
turn and diſpoſition of mind often makes us 
unable to reliſh any thing but what falls in 
with it, and thus perverts and prejudices our 
judgment. Hence generally proceeds the de- 
pravity of public taſte, and the pernicious in- 
fluence which it has on public entertainments 
and dramatic works: and hence, in a great 
meaſure, the connexion of the taſte of a people 
with their morals, 


THaess corruptions of taſte can be avoided 
only by eſtabliſhing within ourſelves an exact 
. ſtandard of intrinſic excellence, by which we 
may try whatever is preſented to us. This 
ſtandard will be eſtabliſhed by the careful ſtu- 
dy of the moſt correct performances of every 
kind, which are generally indeed the moſt ex- 
cellent. But though they ſhould only riſe to 
mediocrity, they are fitter for laying the foun- 
dation of correctneſs, than ſuch as are far ſu- 
perior on the whole, but faulty in ſome parti- 
culars : for the greater the beauties, the rea- 
dier are the faults to debauch the taſte. Till 
it is formed, and has acquired conſiderable vi- 

Sour, 
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gour, it is dangerous to be much converſant 
with. thoſe productions, the virtues of which 
are eminent, but blended with many faults. 
The chief utility of criticiſm lies in promoting 
correctneſs of taſte. In the moſt imperfect eſ- 
ſays, the authority of the critic will, at leaſt, 
excite our attention, and provoke our inquiry, 
But every one who really merits the name, 
conveys much more momentous inſtruction, 
and more effectually teaches juſtneſs of think- 
ing, by explaining the kind and degree of e- 
very excellence and blemiſh, by teaching us 
what are the qualities in things to which we 
owe our pleaſure or diſguſt, and what the prin» 
ciples of human nature by which they are pro- 
duced. | 


Cart, however, muſt be taken to preſerve 
our taſte unconfined, though exact; to avoid 
that ſcrupulous formality, often ſubſtituted for 
true correctneſs, which will allow no deviation 
from eſtabliſhed rules. To diſapprove a tranſ- 
greſſion of a general law, when the ſpirit is ob- 
ſerved, and when the end is, perhaps more ef- 
fectually, promoted, is not ine, but ſervility 
and narrowneſs of taſte. Who will diſlike the 
landſcapes of Pouſſin, though he has diſre- 
garded correctneſs of drawing in his animals? 
Parmegiano is ſaid by good judges to owe the 
inexpreſlible greatneſs of manner in his pic- 

n tures, 
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tures, to the neglect of juſt proportion in ſome 
of the members of his figures. A contracted 
taſte is chiefly incident to thoſe who would 
ſupply the want of natural talents by the drud- 
gery of application, But, in every thing, the 
neat is eſſentially different from the finical, 
the exaQ from the * the regular from 
the formal. 


8 E e T. 


Of the due Proportion of the Principles of Ta oe. 


HE laſt finiſhing and complete improve- 

ment of taſte reſults from the due pro- 
portion of its ſeveral principles, and the regu- 
lar adjuſtment of all its ſentiments, according 
to their genuine value; ſo that none of them 
may ingroſs our minds, and render it inſen- 
ſible to the reſt. This is juſtneſs and correct- 
neſs, not confined to the parts of objects, but 
extended to the whole. Taſte is not one ſim- 
ple power, but an aggrepate of many, which, 
by the reſemblance of their energies, and the 
analogy of their fubjects, and cauſes, readily 
allociate, and are combined, But every com- 
bination 
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bination of them will not produce a perfect 
taſte. In all compoſitions, ſome proportion of 
the ingredients muſt be preſerved. A ſuffici.. 
ent number of members, all ſeparately regular 
and well formed, if either they be not of a 
piece with one another, or be in the organiza- 
tion improperly placed, will produce, not a 
comely and conſiſtent animal, but an incon- 
gruous monſter. In like manner, if our inter. 
nal powers are diſproportioned to one another, 
or not duly ſubordinated in their conjunQion, 
we may judge well enough of ſome parts, or 
of particular ſubjects, but our taſte will be, up- 
on the whole, diſtorted and irregular. 


As an overgrown member, by drawing the 
nouriſhment from the reſt, makes them weak 
and puny ; ſo one of the principles of taſte 
may, by its too great ſtrength, take from the 
natural force and operation of the others; and, 
by attaching us entirely to its own gratifica- 
tions, render us' too little ſenſible of theirs, 
though perhaps equally, or more important. 
If, through an exceſſive livelineſs of imagina- 
tion, our ſentiments of excellence and defor- 
mity be too violent, they will fo tranſport us, 
as to prevent . judgment from ſcrutinizing and 
comparing them : our taſte may be ſenſible 
and feeling, but will be incorre&. A mind 
aver fond of ſublimity, will deſpiſe the leſs 2 
Vate 
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vated pleaſure which reſults from elegance and 


beauty. On the other hand, a ſoul devoted 


to the ſoft impreſſions of beauty, is unable to 
expand itſelf into the conception of ſublimity. 
A prevailing reliſh for the new, the witty, the 
humourous*, will render every thing inſipid 

which has not, or cannot, ſuitably to its n. 
have theſe qualities. 


THE want of due proportion is one of the 
moſt fertile cauſes of falſe taſte; and one of 
the moſt common ſources. of that variety of 

5711 forms 


* Le poëte dont le talent principal eſt de rimer 
richement, ſe trouve bientot prevenu, que tout poëme 
dont les rimes ſont negligees ne ſauroit etre qu'un ou- 
vrage mediocre, quoi qu'il ſoit rempli d' invention, et de 
ces penſẽes tellement convenables au ſujet, qu'on eſt 
ſurpris qu'elles ſoient neuves. Comme ſon talent n'eſt 
pas pour Pinyention, ces beautẽs ne ſont que d'un foible 
poids dans ſa balance. Un peintre qui de tous les ta- 
lents nẽceſſaires pour former le grand artiſan, n'a que 
celui de bien colorer, decide qu'un tableau eſt excellent, 
ou qu'il ne vaut rien en general, ſuivant que Fouyrier a 
ſeu manier la couleur. La potſie du tableau eſt compte 
pour peu de choſe, pour rien meme, dans fon jugement. 
I! fait ſa deciſion ſans aucun egard aux parties de art 
qu'il n'a point, Un poete en peinture tombera dans la 
meme erreur, en plagant au deſſous du mediocre, le ta- 
bleau qui manquera dans Fordonnance, et dont les ex- 
preſſions ſeront baſſes, mais dont le coloris meritera. 
Vere admire. Reflex, Crit. far la Pac ſie et fur la 1 27 5 
ture, Part 2.9 25. 
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forms and modifications which true taſte af. 
ſumes in different perſons. Every one has a 
predominant turn of genius and taſte, by which 
his reliſh is more adapted to ſome one ſpecies 
of excellence than to others. This is inevi- 
table, on account of the diverſities incident to 
men in the natural bent of their temper and 
' paſſions, which always renders them peculiarly 
acceſſible to ſome kinds of gratification, or dif. 
guſt. According as the ſublime or the hum. 
ble paſſions, the grave or the lively, are pre- 
dominant in the ſtructure of the foul, our re- 
liſh will be keeneſt for the grand or the ele- 
gant, the ſerious or the ludicrous. In this 
manner, the neceſſary imperfection of human 
nature prevents our ever being able to eſta- 
bliſh a proportion and axconomy of our inter- 
nal ſenſes, nicely accurate in every reſpect. 
A ſmall diſproportion is not cenſured, becauſe. 
it is natural : but, when it exceeds certain 
bounds, it is acknowledged to degenerate into 
a partial and diſtorted form. This diſtortion 
is not, however, ſo much owing to the origi- 
nal exceſs of one principle as to other cauſes. 
That lays the foundation of it ; but theſe aug- 
ment the natural inequality, and render it 
more obſervable. The principal of. theſe cau- 
ſes is a narrowneſs of mind, by reaſon of which 
we cannot comprehend many perceptions at 


once, without confuſion, nor trace out their 
relations, 


4 * 
5 "4 
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relations,. and aſcertain their reſpeQve mo- 
ment, without diſtraction and perplexity. We 
fix upon a part, we are ingroſſed by the ſepa- 


rate ſentiment which it excites, we are blind to 


the nature of the other parts, or, at leaſt, can- 
not extend our thoughts ſo far, as to combine 
them all into one conception. A due propor- 
tion of the principles of taſte, preſuppoſes the 
correctneſs of each, and includes, additional to 
that correctneſs, an enlargement and — 
henſion of mind. - 


THarT it may be acquired, all the internal 
ſenſes muſt be equally exerciſed. If, by acci- 
dental diſuſe or perverſion, any of them has 
fallen below its proper tone, it mult, by parti- 
cular attention, be again wound up to it. Ha- 
bitual exerciſe promotes an harmonious ſubor- 
dination of the principles of taſte, by produ- 
cing a large compaſs of thought. It renders 
ideas and ſenfations ſo determinate and fami- 
liar, that the largeſt collections of them find 
room to lie diſtinctly expoſed to the mental 
eye; and, at the ſame time, ſtrengthens judg- 
ment to ſuch a pitch, that it can view with caſe 
the moſt complicated ſubjects, and decide with 
accuracy concerning them. Till this enlarge- 
ment and extenſive amplitude of taſte is once 
acquired, our determinations muſt be eſſenti- 
ally defective. Every art has a_whole for its 

8 object: 
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object: the contrivance, diſpoſition, and ex- 
preſſion of this is its main requiſite: the me- 
rit of the parts ariſes, not ſo much from their 
ſeparate elegance and finiſhing, as from their 
relations to the ſubject; and, therefore, no 
true judgment can be formed, even of a part, 
without a capacity of comprehending the 
whole at once, and eſtimating _ its various 
qualities. 


Troven pleaſure and pain are counter- 
parts in taſte, our ſenſe of them may be diſ- 
proportioned and unequal. If uneaſy and 
gloomy paſſions preponderate in the conſtitu- 
tion, and form the prevailing temper, they pro- 
duce a ſuperior proneneſs to ſentiments of diſ- 
approbation and diſlike, The chearful and 
pleaſurable affections, on the other hand, dif. 
fuſe a tincture over all our powers, which 
makes us much more ſuſceptible of admira- 
tion, than of its oppoſite. This inequality i is 
frequently deſtructive of true taſte. A perfect 
and faultleſs performance is not to be expected 
in any art. Our gratification muſt in every 
caſe be balanced againſt diſghſt ; beauties a- 
gainſt blemiſhes : before we have compared 
and meaſured them, we can form no judgment 
of the work. For want of the quickneſs and 
compals of thought requiſite for this, or of in- 
clination to employ 1 it, we often err in our de- 
ciſions. 
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ciſions. Excellencies and faults are ſometimes 
united in the ſame part. A member may be 
ſo elegantly: finiſhed, as to gain the applauſe of 


the unſkilful ; but ſo unſuitable to its place, ſo 


prejudicial to the unity and effect of the whole, 
as to deſerve the ſevereſt cenſure; But in e- 
very performance, beauties and blemiſhes are 


to be found in different parts. A contracted 


mind fixes on one or the other. It is related 
of Apollodorus, an ancient painter, that he de- 
ſtroyed his fineſt pictures, if he could diſcover 
in them any, even the minuteſt, fault. Some 
critics, as if they were poſſeſſed with the ſame 
frantic ſpirit, will condemn a thouſand beau- 
ties of the higheſt rank, on account of a few 
intermingled faults, which bear no proportion 
to them, and do not perhaps at all affect the 
whole. On the contrary, the merit of a ſingle 


part will ſtrike a more candid judge ſo ſtrong- 


ly, as to make him overlook multitudes of 
faults, which infinitely overbalance it. 


Bur a perſon of true taſte forms his judg- 
ment only from the ſurplus of merit, after an 
accurate compariſon of the perfections and the 
faults. And indeed the greateſt critics * al- 
low the chief merit, not to the greater number, 
but to the higher rank of beauties; not to 

that 


* This ſubject is profeſſedly examined by: Longinus, 
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that preciſion and conſtant attention to every 
trifle which produces a cold and languid me- 
diocrity, but to a noble boldneſs of genius, ri- 
fing to the height of excellence, with a kind of 
ſupernatural ardor, which makes it negligent 
with regard to numberleſs minutie ; in fine, 
not to that faultleſs inſipidity which eſcapes our 
blame, but to that daring exaltation which, 
however ſhaded by inaccuracies, or even de- 
baſed by the mixture of grofs tranſgreſſions, 
forces our admiration. Demoſthenes has been 
juſtly preferred to Hyperides, Archilochus to 
Eratoſthenes, and Pindar to Bacchylides. A 
man ſhould juſtly expoſe himſelf to a ſuſpicion 
of bad taſte, who approved a faultleſs, uninte- 
reſting tragedy, more than Othello, or King 
Lear; or who gave Waller greater applauſe 
than Dryden. Titian has been blamed for in- 
eorrectneſs of deſign ; but he will ever hold a 
rank among painters far ſuperior to Andrea 
del Sarto, who finiſhed all his drawings with 
the moſt ſcrupulous care and diligence. Where 
eminent merit is found, real taſte difdains the 
malignant pleaſure of prying into faults *. 


i plura nitent———non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavit natura. 


Tavs 
On leur rẽpond qu'un poeme ou un tableau peuvent, 
avec de mauvaiſes parties, Etre un excellent ouvrage, Cc. 


Reflex, Crit. ſur la Preſie et ſur la Peixture, part 2. J 26. 
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Trxus we have explained the manner in 
which the principles of taſte muſt be combi- 
ned, to form its juſt extent; and the finiſhing 
which it muſt receive, in order to its perfec- 
tion. As it neceſſarily includes both judg- 
ment, and all the reflex ſenſes ; fo it muſt, by 


culture, be improved in ſenſibility, refinement, 


correctneſs, and the due proportion of all its 
parts. In whatever degree any of theſe qua- 
lities is wanting, in the ſame degree taſte muſt 
be imperfect. Could any critic unite them all 
in a great degree, to his ſentiments we might 
appeal, as to an unerring ſtandard of merit, ig 
all the productions of the fine arts. The near- 
er one comes to a complete union of theſe 
qualities of taſte, the higher authority will his 
deciſions juſtly claim. But when none of them 
is wanting, a peculiar predominance of one will 
by no means vitiate taſte. They are ſo ana- 
logous, that an eminent degree of one will ſup- 
ply the place of another, and in ſome meaſure 
produce the ſame effect: or rather, perhaps, 
one cannot exiſt in full perfection, without im- 
plying all the reſt, at leaſt in an inferior de- 
gree. Longinus, Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, 
and Ariſtotle, all. poſſeſſed fine taſte : but ir 
will-ſcarce be denied, that the firſt peculiarly 
excelled in ſenſibility, the ſecond in refinement, 
and the laſt in corredneſs and enlargement. 
There is none of the ancients, in whom all the 


four 


— 
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four appear to have been more equally, or in 
a higher degree, combined, than in Quintilian. 


Bzroxk we conclude our reſearches, it will 
not be amiſs to explain the place which taſte 
holds among our faculties; and to point out 
its genuine province, and real importance. 
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PAR T III. 
The Province and I mportance of Taſte, 
"8 ed, 1 


How far Taſte depends on the Imagination. 


T has been obſerved above, that thoſe inter- 

nal ſenſes from which taſte is formed, are 
commonly referred to the imagination, which is 
conſidered as holding a middle rank between 


the bodily ſenſes, and the rational and moral 
faculties, 


IT muſt be owned, that the vulgar diviſions 
of our faculties are generally ſuperficial and 
inaccurate. Our mental operations, though 
of all things the moſt intimately preſent to us, 
are of ſuch a ſubtile and tranſitory nature, 
that, when they are refle&ed on, they in a 
great meaſure clude our view, and their limits 
and diſtinctions appear involved in obſcuri 
and confuſion, The common diſtribution of 
dur moſt obvious powers, our external ſenſes, 

F 18 
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is acknowledged to be faulty: much more 
may we expect inaccuracy, in the ordinary 
methods of claſſing fuch as are leſs generally 
attended to. All diviſions of our derived and 
compounded powers mult be liable to error, 
till the ſimple qualities from which they pro- 
ceed have been inveſtigated, - 


Ir ſometimes happens, notwithſtanding, that, 
by a kind of natural anticipation, we ſtrike out 
juſter diviſions than could have been expected 
without reflection on the real foundation of 
them. This holds in the preſent caſe. If we 
will but recolle& and compare thoſe qualities 
of human nature from which taſte has been 
explained, we ſhall be convinced, that all its 
phenomena proceed, either from the general 
laws of /en/ation, or from certain operations of 
the imagination. Taſte, therefore, though it- 
ſelf a ſpecies of ſenſation, is, in reſpect of its 
principles, juſtly reduced to imagination. 


Thar taſte is properly a kind of ſenſation, 
can ſcarce be called in queſtion, by any one 
who has clear and diſtinct ideas. It ſupplies 
us with fimple perceptions, entirely different 
from all that we receive by external ſenſe, or 
by reflection. Theſe make us acquainted with 
the forms and inherent qualities of things ex- 
ternal, and with the nature of our own powers 

and 
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and dperations: but tafte exhibits a ſet of per · 
ceptions; which, though conſequent on theſe, 
are really different; which reſult from, but 
are not included in, the primary and direct 
perception of objects. They are however e- 
qually uncompounded in their feeling, as in- 
capable of being conceived prior to experience, 
as immediately, neceffarity, and regularly ex- 
hibited in certain circumſtances, as any other 
ſenſations whatſoevet . Taſte is ſubjeck- 

1 ed 


* Indeed, As out external ſenſes are N and ori- 
ginal principles, it may perhaps be taken for granted, 
that this circumſtance is effential to the idea of a ſenſe, 
and that no power of the mind can be properly expreſ- 
ſed by this name; which is derived and compounded, 
and capable of being reſolved into ſimpler principles. 
According to this hy potheſis, the powers of taſte would 
not be ſenſes, To enquire, Whether they are, or are 
not, may perhaps be deemed a diſpute about words, as 
the determination will depend upon the definition of a 
ſenſe. It is however of ſome real moment, that tlie 
powers of the mind be reduced into claſſes, according to 
their real differences and analogies ; and, therefore, 
that no definition be received which would diſturb the 
regular diſtribution of them. And that the powers of 
talte may, with the greatelk propriety, be reckoned 
ſcnſes, though they be Erived faculties, will, it is hoped, 
appear from the following obſervations. We are di- 
rected by the phenomena of our faculties, in reducing 
them to claſſes. The obvious phznomena of a /criſe are 
theſe. It is a power Which fupplies us with ſuch ſnip/c 
perceptions, as cannot be conveyed by any other” chan- 

* | 3 nel 
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ed to the ſame general laws which regulate' 
our other ſenſes. To trace out all, theſe” 
_ 110 N would 


FP" to thoſe who are deſtitute of that ſenſe. It is a 
power which receives its perception immediately, as ſoon 
as its abject is exhibited, previous to any reaſoning con- 
cerning the qualities of the object, or the cauſes of the 
perception. It is a power which exerts itſelf indepen- 
dent of volition; ſo that, while we remain in proper cir- 
cumſtances, we cannot, by any act of the will, prevent 
'our receiving certain ſenſations, nor alter them at plea- 
fure ; nor can we, by any means, proeure theſe ſenſa- 
tions, as long as we are not in the proper ſituation for 
receiving them by their peculiar organ. Theſe are the 
circumſtances which characteriſe a ſenſe. | Sight, for in- 

ſtance, conveys ſimple -perceptions which a blind man 
cannot poſſibly receive. A man who opens his eyes at 
noon, immediately perceives light; no efforts of the 
will can prevent his perceiving it, while his eyes are 
open ; and no volition could make him perceive it at 
midnight. Theſe characters evidently belong to all the 
external ſenſes, and to reſſection or conſcioufheſs, by 
which we perceive what paſſes in our minds. They like- 
wiſe belong to the powers of taſte : harmony, for ex- 

ample, is a ſimple perception, which no man who has 
not a muſical ear can receive, and which every one who 
has an ear immediately and neceſſarily receives on hear- 
ing a good tune, The powers of taſte are therefore to 
be reckoned ſenſes. Whether they are ultimate powers, 
is a ſubſequent queſtion. Thoſe who are unacquainted 
with philoſophy reckon all our powers ultimate qualities 
of the mind: but nature delights in ſimplicity, and pro- 
duces numerous effects, by a few cauſes of extenſive in- 
fluence ;. and it is the buſineſs of philoſophy to inveſti- 
| gate* 
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would be foreign to our ſubje We ſhall 
which has 


mention but one law of f. 
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gate theſe cauſes, and to explain the phznomena bee 
them. On inquiry, it appears, that the internal ſenſes 
are not ultimate principles, becauſe all their phænomena 
can be accounted for, by ſimpler qualities of the mind. 
Thus the pleaſure we receive from beautiful forms is 
reſolveable into the pleaſure of facility, that of moderate 
exertion, and that which reſults from the diſcovery of 
art and wiſdom in the cauſe. Burt, notwithſtanding this 
inveſtigation of the cauſes of our reftex ſenſations, we 
may continue to term them ſenſes, ſince it does not con- 
tradict any of the phznomena, on account of which this 
name was originally beſtowed upon them. Beautiful 
forms have uniformity, variety, and-proportion ; but the 
pleaſure they give us, is an immediate ſenſation, prior 
to our analyſing them, or diſcovering by reaſon that 
they have theſe qualities. We find, on examination, 
that uniformity and proportion are agreeable, as they 
enable us to conceive the object with facility; and va- 
riety, as it hinders this facility from degenerating into 
langour ; and that all of them are agreeable, as being 
indications of art and ſkill ; and thence we conclude, that 
the pleaſant ſentiment of beauty is the reſult of thoſe 
ſimple principles which diſpoſe us to reliſh moderate faci- 
lity, and moderate difficulty, and to approve intelligence 
and deſign ; but the ſentiment of beauty ariſes, without 
our reflecting on this mixture. This ſentiment is com- 
pound in its principles, but perfeRly ſimple in its feel. 
ing. If this ſhould ſeem to imply a contradiction, let it 
be remembered, that two liquors of different flayours 
may, by their mixture, produce à third flavour, which 
ſhall excite in the palate a ſenſation as ſimple as wu 
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been ſe often binted at already, and which, 
Wet its immediate Feds and its remoter con- 


ſequences, 


Which it receives from any of the ingredients. In like 
manner, the perception of whiteneſs is as ſimpſe as that 
of any colour ; but philoſophers know, that, in reſpect 
of its cauſe,” it is compounded of. the ſeven primary co- 
lours. Lord Verulam (Vp, Org. Jib. 2. 4b. 26.) con- 
cludes, from ſome experiments, that the external ſenſe 


of taſte is compounded of ſmell and touch, Suppoſe this 


concluſion juſt, taſte would be a derived power but ſtill 
it would be a diſtin ſenſe, as its perceptions are pecu- 
lar, and ſpecifically different in this feeling both from 
odours and tangible qualities. Juſt fo, each principle of 
taſte is with reaſon accounted a particular ſenfe, becauſe 
its perceptions, however produced, are peculiar to it, 
and ſpecifically different from all others. Each conveys 
perceptions, which, in reſpec of their feeling, are Origle 
nal, though the powers, by which they are conveyed, are 
derived. It is ſcarce neceſſary to obſerve, that our aſcri- 


| bing the ſentiments of taſte to mental proceſſes is totaly 


different from afferting that they ate deductions of rea- 
ſon. We do not prove, that certain objects are grand 
by arguments, but we perceive them to be grand in eon- 
ſequence of the natural conſtitution of bur mind, which 
diſpoſes us, without reflection, to be pleaſed with large- 


neſs and ſimplicity. Reaſoning may, however, be em- 


ployed in exhibiting an object to the mind ; and yet the 
perception that it has, when the object is once exhibit- 
ed, may properly belong to a ſenſe. Thus, reaſoning 
may be neceſſary to aſcertain the circumſtances, and de- 
termine the motive, of an action; but it is the moral 
ſenſe that perceives it to be either virtuous or vicious, 

after reaſon has diſcovered its motive and its circum: 
ſtances. : 
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ſequences, has ſo great influence on the ſenti· 
ments of taſte, that it will he proper in a fes 


words to illuſtrate it. The. law of ſenſation 


which we have in view, is this; When an ohr 


ject is preſented to any of our ſenſes, the mind 
conforms itſelf to ity natute and appearance, 


feels an emgtion, and is put in a frame ſuit: 
able and analogous; of which we have a per- 
ception by conſciouſneſs or reflection. Thus, 
difficulty produces a conſciouſneſs of à grate- 
ful exertion of energy; facility, of an even 
and compoſed mgtion af ſoul; excellence, 
perfection, or ſublimity, begets an enlarge: 


ment of mind, and conſcious pride; defici- 


ence or imperſection, a depreſſion of ſoul, 


and painful humility. This adapting of the 


mind to its preſent object, is tht ' immetliate 
cauſe of many of the pleaſures and the pains 


of tafte which have been pointed ont: and, 


by its con/equences, it augments or diminiſhes 


many others. It is chiefly owing, for in- 


ſtance, to this law of ſenſation, that we find 
it difficult to diſmiſs, at once, any object which 
hath ingroſſed our thoughts, and to turn in 


an inſtant to another . Every employment 
of the mind is attended with a correſpandent 


diſpoſition z every object exhibited, produces 
a ſuitable en 1 * * ws though 


* Dittelle eſt mvtare en animiſemel conftiturom, 
Quint. Taft. Orat. lib. 4. cap. 2. 
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the actions of the mind often ſueceed one an- 


other with ſurpriſing quickneſs, they are not 
inſtantaneous : it requires ſome time to paſs 
from one diſpoſition to another. Every frame 
of mind has a kind'of firmneſs, tenacity, or ob- 
ſtinacy, which renders it averſe to quit its hold. 
Every ſenſation or emotion, as much as poſs 
ſible, reſiſts diminution or extinction. 'When- 
ever, therefore, we attempt to baniſh an object 
which has engaged our notice, the congruoug 
diſpoſition which it had excited tends continu- 
ally to recal it to our thoughts, and to inter- 
rupt our attention to a new object. Nay, far- 
ther, even after an object is removed, the frame 
which it produced, the impetus which it gave 
the mind, continues, and urges us to go on in 
the ſame direction; it requires time and labour 
to deſtroy it. For this reaſon, if the ſucceed- 
ing object demand a different conformation of 
mind, our application to it muſt be leſs vigo- 
rous, and its impreſſion fainter: but, if it be 
analogous to the preceding, it finds the ſuitable 
diſpoſition already raiſed; and therefore ſtrikes 
the ſenſe with all its force. The influence of 


this on the ſentiments of taſte, we have had 


occaſion to remark in many inſtances. Hence, 
for example, the mighty efficacy which per- 
ceptions acquire in poetry or eloquence, by be- 
ing introduced in a proper order, and with due 
preparation. Hence the influence of an habi- 

tual 
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tual and prevailing temper or turn of mind, in 
enlivening congruous perceptions, and in debi- 
litating ſuch as are incongruous. As far as 
the ſentiments of taſte depend on theſe, or fi. 
milar principles, ſo far they ariſe immediately 
from the general laws of ſenſation. 


Wu can explain our external ſenſes no o- 
therwiſe, than by marking their differences, 
reducing them to claſſes, and delineating the 
laws of exertion common to all, or peculiar 
to each. They are original qualities of hu- 
man nature, not reſolveable into any others 
more ultimate and ſimple; but taſte, in moſt 
of its forms at leaſt, as a derivative and ſecon- 
dary power. We can trace it up to ſimpler 
principles, by pointing out the mental proceſs. 
that produces it, or enumerating the qualities 
by the combination of which it is formed. 
Theſe are found, on inquiry, to be no other 
than certain exertions of imagination. That 
this may become more obvious, we ſhall brief- 
ly aſcertain the nature and extent of imagi- 
nation, by exhibiting a detail of its principal 


operations, as far as they concern the preſent 
ſubject. 


IMAciNATION is, firſt of all, employed in 
preſenting ſuch ideas as are not attended with 
remembrance, or a conviction of their having 

been formerly in the mind. This conviction, 


which 
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Which we call remembrance, is what diſtingu 

es memory from all our other powers of pig 
eeption. When I fee any object, a ſhip ſup⸗ | 
poſe, for the firſt time, ſenſe alone is exerei⸗ 
fed in perceiving it; when I think of a goldett 
mountain for the firſt time, imagination alone 
is employed; when I ſee the ſhip again, and 
know that I had ſcen. it before, memory is ex- 
erciſed about it, in conjunction with ſenſe; 
when I think of the golden mountain a ſecond 
time, and perceive that 1 had thought « of it 
before, then memory, as well as imagination, 
is exerted. Iniagination exhibits ideas of many 
objects which we never perceived, the con- 
ception of which, therefore, cannot be attend- 
ed with remembrance; But even things which 
we have often formerly perceived, and which 
are moſt familiar to us, may be thought upon 
without our reflecting that we have perceived 
them formerly: we can ſimply conceive heat 

or cold, light or colour; or we can conſider. 

them, not as what we perceived in time paſt, 
but as what we may hereafter perceive. In 
this caſe, they are preſented, not by E 
but by imagination. 


Mxuoxv exhibits its ideas in the ſame form 
and order which belonged to the things per- 
ceived by ſenſe. But the defect of remem- 
brance in the ideas of imagination, as it Pre- 
venls our referring them to their original ſen- 


ſations, 


ſations, diſſolves the natural connexion of their 
parts. But when memory, has loſt their real 
bonds of union, fancy, by its aſſociating power, 
confers upon them new ties, that they may not 
lie perfectly looſe; and it can range them in 
an endleſs variety of forms. When I recol- 
lect a city which I have lately ſeen, and con- 
ceive the ſeveral objects belonging to it, in the 
ſame order and poſitions in which I ſaw them; 
this is the work of memory. Several years 
after, I try to form an idea of the ſame city 


I have forgotten many particulars ; imagina- 


tion attempts to ſupply the defects of memory, 
and forms a picture of it in many reſpects dif- 
ferent from the truth, varying the magnitudes, 


the diſtances, and the order of the objects: if 


1 have occaſion to viſit it afterwards, I be- 
come ſenſible of this, and am ſurpriſed to find 
how great a part of my conception was the 
mere creation-of fancy. When I hear of a 
city which I never ſaw, I endeavour to con- 
ceive it, and imagination gives its parts cer- 
tain proportions, and combines them in a cer- 
tain form. 


Many of the combinations of ideas which 
imagination. produces, are repreſentations of 
nothing that exiſts in nature; and therefore 
whatever is fiitious or chimerical is acknow- 
ledged to be the offspring of this faculty, and 


U is 


A 
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is termed imaginary. But wild and lawleſs as 
this faculty appears to be, it commonly ob. 
ferves certain general rules, aſſociating chief- 
ly ideas of ſuch objects as are eonnected by 
the ſimple relations of reſemblance, contrariety, 
or vicinity; or by the more complex ties of 
cuſtom, co-exiſtence, cauſation, or order. It ſome- 
times preſumes, that ideas have theſe relations, 
when they have them not : but generally it 
difcovers them where they are : and by this 
means it becomes the cauſe of many of our 
moſt important operations ety 


WHERE-EVER fancy ſuppoſes, or perceidbs 
in ideas, any of the uniting qualities juſt 
now mentioned, it readily, and with a kind of 
eagerneſs, paſſes from one idea to its aſſociates. 
Thus, the picture of a friend tranſports the 
mind in an inſtant, by means of reſemblance, 
to the conception of that friend ; and it intro- 
duces -the recolle&ion of many particulars in 
his character and conduct, by means of the re- 
lation which they bear to him as their cauſe. 

| ei 

* For inſtance, ſome ideas are of ſuch a nature, that 
whenever they occur, they impel to action. It is by ma- 
king ſuch ideas frequently occur, by conſtantly ſuggeſt- 
ing them, in conſequence of the aſſociating power of 
cuſtom, that repetition produces the conſtant rendency 
and proneneſs to a particular action which is an i effential 
part of every active habit, 
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This effect might be illuſtrated by many ob- 
vious examples, with reſpect to all the aſſoci- 
ating. qualities. Ideas, to which they belong, 
are often ſo ſtrongly connected by the imagi- 
nation, that they become almoſt inſeparable, 
and generally appear together. When one of 
them is conceived, no force can prevent the 
other from ruſhing into the mind. Many in- 
ſtances of this are obſervable every day; par- 
ticularly in the prejudlces, the attachments, 
and the antipathies of men: and there have 
occurred, in the former parts of this eſſay, 
many inſtances of objects which pleaſe, or diſ- 
pleaſe taſte, only, or chiefly, by means of ideas 
which are aſſociated with them, and ſuggeſted 
by them; as in the ſublimity of works of art, 
and in ſeveral kinds of beauty. | 


Ons of the moſt natural and immediate 
effects of aſſociation is, that, eſpecially when 
the relation of ideas is cloſe, and their union 
_ conſequently ſtrong, the tranſition from one 
to the other is ſo eaſy, that the mind takes in 
a long train of related ideas with no more la- 
bour than is requiſite for viewing a ſingle per- 
ception, and runs over the whole ſeries with 
ſuch quickneſs, as to be ſcarce ſenſible that it 
is ſhifting its objects. Hence it ariſes, that 
before we take notice of our having begun to 
wander, we often find, that we have departed 


very 
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very far from the ſubject which we were con- 
ſidering, and on which we perhaps did our 
utmoſt to keep our attention fixed: and when 
we ſet ourſelves to inquire, how this has hap- 
pened, we can ſometimes recolle& a ſucceſſi- 
on of many ideas, which have paſſed through 
the mind with fo great facility, that we did not 
at all obſerve them. Nay, we ſometimes paſs 
ſo eaſily from one perception to another which 
it ſuggeſts, that it requires pains to make us 
ſenſible of the former. We attend little, for 
inſtance, to the ſounds or characters of a lan- 
guage which we perfectly underſtand ; our 
whole attention is beſtowed on the things ſig- 
nified by them. Many of the perceptions of 
ſight which ſuggeſt ideas of tangible qualities, 
are never almoſt reflected on. This eaſy tran- 
ſition from one perception to others aſſociated 
with it, has been diſcovered to have a very 
extenſive and multifarious influence on the 
ſentiments of taſte. Whenever our pleaſure 
ariſes from ideas aſſociated with an object, and 
ſuggeſted by it, it is their being inſtantaneouſly 
ſuggeſted that renders the object ſtriking ; and 
very many of the pleaſures of taſte are of this 
kind: were force neceſſary for bringing them 
into view, it would diſturb the operations of 
the ſoul, and deſtroy all our pleaſure. We 
ſcarce at all perceive the excellencies or the 
blemiſhes of a poem or oration written in a 


language 
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language which we underſtand but imperfe&- 
ly : the difficulty which we find in paſſing from 
the words to the thoughts expreſſed by them, 
prevents the exertion of the powers of taſte. 
In painting, if the features, the attitudes, and 


the diſpoſition of the figures, do not ſuggeſt 


the ſubje& very quickly; and without tedious 
ſtudy, taſte becomes 2 and oy Ee? is 
loſt. | 

IMAGINATION proceeds a ſtep farther, 
When a number of diſtin& ideas are firmly 
and intimately connected, it even combines 
them into a whole, on account-of the facility 
with which all the groupe is taken in, and 
conſiders them as all together compoſing only 
one perception. This is the origin of all our 
complex perceptions. It is fancy which thus 
beſtows unity on number, and unites things 
into one image, which, in themſelves, and in 
their appearance to the ſenſes, are diſtinct and 
| ſeparate. By this operation too, fancy has 
great influence on taſte: for all the objects 
that affe& taſte, and excite its ſentiments, are 
certain forms or pictures made by fancy, cer- 
tain parts or qualities of things which it com- 
bines into complex modes. 


Idzas which are thus DE , or which 
are, even without compoſition, only aſſociated, 
communicate, 
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communicate, by the cloſeneſs of their relation, 
their qualities to one another. A perception, 
by being connected with another that is ſtrong, 
or pleaſant, or painful, becomes itſelf vigorous, 
agreeable or diſagreeable. The parts of com- 
plex perceptions are ſo intimately united, that/ 
the generality ſeldom reflect on their being 
diſtin& ; and philoſophers cannot analyſe them 
without ſome ſtudy and attention. We are ac- 


cuſtomed to conſider them all as making but 


one perception; they are all in the mind at 
once; and therefore we cannot naturally diſ- 
tinguiſh from what preciſe part of a complex 
perception a particular ſentiment reſults, but 


muſt aſcribe the ſentiments ariſing from any of 


the parts to the perception in general. When 
a perception communicates its qualities to ano- 
ther introduced by it, the reaſon of the phæno- 
menon is obvious from the principles which we 
have eſtabliſhed. The diſpoſition with which 
the mind contemplated the firſt, has a degree 
of firmneſs which makes force requiſite to de- 
ſtroy or change it ; the ſtrength of the union 
which tranſports the mind eaſily from the one 
perception to the others, keeps this force from 
being applied: the diſpoſition, therefore, which 
the firſt produced, continues while we view 
the others; and we imagine, by a kind of illu- 
ſion, that they produced the diſpoſition which, 
in reality, was brought to the perception of 

| them ; 
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them ; and we aſcribe to gþem the qualities 
which are neceflary for its production. Finally, 
a perception weak, or indifferent in itſelf, is 
ſometimes rendered ſtrong, or pleaſant, or pain- 
ful, by its introducing an idea which has theſe 
qualities. A perception which is indifferent, 
may, notwithſtanding, be fit to engage our at- 
tention, either on account of thoſe which ac- 
company it, or on account of the effects of 
thoſe qualities of things which it repreſents, or 
for ſome other reaſon. Thus perceptions of 


touch, which are neither pleaſant nor painful, 


engage our attention, becauſe of the great de- 
pendence which our welfare or our hurt have 
on the tangible qualities of bodies. But a 
perception which is indifferent, excites no e- 
motion; and the indifference with which it 
was contemplated, is readily ſwallowed up by 
any emotion that happens to ſucceed it. In 
this caſe our attention continues fixed on the 
perception itſelf; but the frame with which it 
was contemplated, is ſcarce felt, and is quick- 
ly forgotten, On the other hand, a percep- 
tion may be ſuch as in itſelf we are not apt to 
attend to, and yet may, by its ſtrength, its a- 
greeableneſs, or its difagreeableneſs, excite a 
very ſenſible emotion, which engages our no- 
tice, and remains for ſome time in the mind. 
Now, when a perception of the firſt kind in- 
troduces one of the fecond kind, the frame. 

| | | | „ with 
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with which the former perception is conceived, 
and the latter perception itſelf, are diſregarded z 
and the former perception, and the emotion 
excited by the latter, being the principal ob- 
jects of our notice, we naturally conjoin them, 
and aſcribe the emotion to that perception 
which did not really excite it, but only intro- 
duced its immediate cauſe. From the fitneſs 
of aſſociated perceptions to communicate their 
qualities, particularly their ſtrength or vivacity 
to each other, ariſes, in a great meaſure, the 
force of ſympathy, which enlivens our ideas of 
the paſſions infuſed by it to ſuch a pitch, as in 
a manner converts them into the paſſions them-. 
ſelves, and which affects the perceptions of taſte 
in many inſtances formerly remarked. 


Ir indeed the connected perceptions have 
ſuch a degree of relation as unavoidably leads. 
us to compare them, the phænomenon that 

has been mentioned will be reverſed, the effect 

of the compariſon overbalancing that of the af 

ſociation. A perception will appear leſs ſtrong, 
leſs pleaſant, or leſs painful, than it really is, 

by being introduced by one which poſſeſſes a 

greater degree of theſe qualities, if it is at the 

ſame time compared with it. 


ImacinaTON ſometimes operates ſo ſtrong- 
ly, as not only to aſſociate, or even combine, 
but 
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but alſo to confound. together ideas or ſenſati- 
ons that are related, and to make us miſtake 
one for the other. This is the cauſe of our 
often aſeribing che pleaſure or the pain which 
reſults merely from our own operations, to the 
objects about which they happen to be employ- 
ed; and of our confounding together objects 
or ideas which are contemplated with thę ſame 
or a like diſpoſition. It is likewiſe the {Grce 
of many figures in which one thing is uſed for 
another, as metaphor, Rs ae 
and the lie. | 


IMAGINAT10N does not confine. itſelf to its 
own weak ideas; but often acts in conjunction 
with our ſenſes, and ſpreads its influence on 
their impreſſions. Senſations, emotions, and 
affections, are, by its power, aſſociated with 
others, readily introducing ſuch as reſemble 
them, either in their feeling or direQion. Nay, 
they are capable of a cloſer union than even 
our ideas; for they may not only, like them, 
be conjoined, but alſo mixed and blended ſo 
perfectly together, that none of them ſhall be 
diſtinctly perceivable in the compound which 
ariſes from their union. Hence the effects ſo 
often mentioned, of concomitant emotions. 


ALL theſe are operations of imagination, 
which naturally proceed tro? its ſimpleſt exer- 


tions ; 
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tions; and theſe are the ptinciples 808 which 
the ſentiments of taſte ariſe. That theſe ſen- 
timents ariſe” from imagination, does by no 
means imply, that they are fantaſtical, imagi- 
nary, or unſubſtantial. They are univerſally 
produced by the energies of fancy, which are 
indeed of the utmoſt conſequence, and have 
the moſt extenſive influence on the operations 
of the mind. By being compounded with one 
another, or with other original qualities of hu- 
man nature, they generate moſt of our com- 
pounded powers. In particular, they produce 
alfection and taſte of every kind; the former, 
by operating in conjunction with thoſe quali- 
ties of the mind which fit us for action; the 
latter, by being combined with the general 
laws of ſenſation. 


$ECT. 
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| Of the Connexion of T, afte with Genius, 


AsTE may be conſidered either as an eſ- 
ſential part, or as a neceſſary attendant 
of genius, according as we conſider genius in 
a more or leſs extenſive manner. Every one 
acknowledges, that they have à very near con- 
nexion. It is fo evident, that it has almoſt + 
paſſed into a maxim, That the ableſt-perform- 
ers are alſo the beſt judges in every art. How 
far the maxim is juſt, will beſt appear, by 
briefly Eng the nature oy Pace 
of genie, | 
1 
Tux firſt nd leading bees of genius is 
invention, which conſiſts in a great extent and 
comprehenſiveneſs of imagination, in a readi- 
neſs of aſſociating the remoteſt ideas that are 
any way related. In a man of genius, the 
uniting principles are ſo vigorous and quick, 
that, whenever any idea is preſent to the mind, 
they bring into view at once all others that 
have the leaſt connexion with it. As the mag- 
net ſelects, from a quantity of matter, the fer- 
ruginous particles which happen to be ſcatter- 
ed through it, without making an impreſſion 
on other ſubſtances ; (0: r by a 
3 ſimilar 
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ſimilar ſympathy, equally inexplicable, draws 

out from the whole” compaſs of nature ſuch 
ideas as we have occaſion for, without attend- 
ing to any others ; and yet preſents them with 
as great propriety, as if all poſſible conceptions 
had been explicitly expoſed to our view, and 
ſubjected to our choice. 


Ar firſt, tlieks matorial may lie in a rude 
and indigeſted chaos: but when we attentive= 
ly review them, the fame aſſociating power 
which formerly made us ſenſible of their con- 
nexion, leads us to perceive the different de- 
grees of that connexion; by its magical force 
ranges them into different ſpecies, according 
to theſe degrees; diſpoſes the moſt ſtrongly 
related into the ſame member; and ſets all the 
members in that poſition which it points out as 
the moſt natural. Thus, from a confuſed heap 
of materials, collected by fancy, genius, after 
repeated reviews and tranſpoſitions, deſigns a 
regular and We ao whole *. 


TIIS brightneſs and force of imagination 
throws a luſtre on its effects which will for ever 
ao am them from the lifeleſs and infipid 

 produmens 


This operation of genius, in deſi igning its produc- 
tions, is deſcribed with all the beauties of poetical ex- 
preſſion, in The Pleaſures.of” Imagination, B. 3. ver. 348- 
to 410. 
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production of inanimated induſtry. Diligence 
and acquired abilities may aſſiſt or improve 
genius: : but a fine i imagination alone can pro- 
duce it. Hence is derived its inventive power 
in all the ſubjects to which it can be applied. 


This is poſſeſſed in common by the muſician, 


the painter, the poet, the orator, the philoſo—-—ꝛ 
pher, and even the mathematician. In each, 

indeed, its form has ſomething peculiar, ariſing 
either from the degree of extent and compre- 
henſion of faney; or from the peculiar preva- 
lence of ſome one of the aſſociating qualities; 
or from the mind being, by original conſti. 
tution, education, example, or ſtudy, more 
ſtrongly turned to one kind than the other. 


A GEN1Us for the fine arts implies, not on- 
ly the power of invention or deſign, but like- 
wiſe a capacity to expreſs its deſigns in apt 
materials. Without this, it would not only be 
imperfect, but would for ever he latent, undiſ- 
covered, and uſeleſs. It is chiefly the peculiar - 
modification of this capacity, which adapts a - 
genius to one art rather than another. 'To 
form a painter, the ideas aſſembled by fancy 
muſt give him a view of their correſpondent 
objects, in ſuch order and proportion as will 
enable him to exhibit the original to the eye, 
by an imitation of its figure and colour. To 
form a poet, they mult lead the thoughts, not 

to 
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to the corporeal forms of things, but to the 
ſigus with which, by the common uſe of lan- 
guage, they are connected; ſo that he may 


employ them with propriety, force, and har- 


mony, in exciting ſtrong ideas of his ſubject. 


CULTURE may ſtrengthen invention; know- 
ledge is neceſſary for ſupplying a fund from 
which it may collect its materials; but im- 
provement chiefly affects the capacity of ex- 
preſſion. Painting requires a mechanical ſkill, 
produced by exerciſe ; ' muſic, a knowledge of 
the power of ſounds, derived from experience; 
poetry and eloquence, an acquaintance with 
all the force of words and inſtituted figns, an 
advantage which can be obtained only by 
careful ſtudy. 


Trvs genius is the grand architect which 
not only chuſes the materials, but diſpoſes 
them into a regular ſtructure. But it is not 
able to finiſh it by itſelf. It needs the aſſiſt- 
ance of taſte, to guide and moderate its exer- 
tions. Though the different relations of the 
parts, in ſome meaſure, determine the form 
and poſition of each, we acquire much ampler 
aſſurance of its rectitude, when taſte has re- 
viewed and examined both the deſign and 
execution. It ſerves as a check on mere fan- 


cep; it interpoſes its judgment, either appro- 


vin 
k | 8 
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ving or condemning ; and rejects many*hings 
which unaſhſted NE would have allowed. 


Tus diſtin provinces of genius and taſte 
being thus marked out, it will be eaſy to diſco- 
ver how far they are connected. They muſt 
be connected in a conſiderable degree, ſince 
they both ſpring from imagination: but as it 
is differently exerted in each, their connection 
will not be perteQly accurate and uniform. 


Gen1vs is not always attended with taſte 
preciſely equal and. proportioned. It is ſome- 
times incorre&, though copious and extenſive. 
It is ſometimes bold, yet can transfuſe no de- 
licacy or grace Into its productions. But it 
is never found where taſte is altogether want- 
ing. The ſame vigour of the aſſociating prin- 
ciples which renders genius quick and com- 
prehenſive, muſt beſtow ſuch ſtrength on the 
ſeveral dependent operations of fancy which 
generate taſte, as ſhall make that faculty con- 
ſiderably active and perceptive *. The genius 

| of 


8 There is in one view a till cloſer connexion be- 
tween genius and taſte, A genius for the fine arts im- 
plies, at leaſt, /enſibility and delicacy of taſte, as an eſ- 
ſential part of it. - By means of this, every form ſtrikes 


a man of true genius ſo forcibly, as perfectly to enrap- 


ture and engage him, and he ſelects the circumſtances 
proper for characteriſing it, and impreſſes them upon 
others, with the ſame vivacity that be apprehends them 
himſelf, 


=? , 
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of the greateſt maſters in every kind has not 
been more perfect than their taſte. The mo- 
dels they have given are ſo finiſhed and cor- 
rect, that the general rules and precepts of the 
art, afterwards eſtabliſhed by critics, are dedu- 
ced from their praQtice, and the very ſame 
which they obſerved, though uninſtructed. 
The epos was not ſubjected to rules when Ho- 
mer compoſed the Iliad, Ariſtotle did not 
write his Art of Poetry, till after the greateſt 
tragic poets of antiquity had flouriſhed. Theſe 
great originals poſſeſſed not only an excellent 
genius, but equal taſte. The vigour of their 
imaginations led them into unexplored tracks; 
and they had ſuch light and diſcernment, as, 
without danger of error, directed their courſe 
in this untrodden wildernefs. Taſte, united 
with genius, renders the effects of the latter 
like to diamonds, which have as great ſolidity 
as ſplendour “. ; 

: BuT 
himſelf. See this elegantly explained in diſcourſe on 


poetical imitation, \ r. 


Le bel eſprit eſt de la nature de ces pierres precieu- 
ſes, qui n'ont pas moins de ſoliditẽ, que d'eclat. Il n'y 
a rien de plus beau qu'un diamant bien poli et bien net ; 
il eclate de tons cotes, es dans toutes ſes parties. 


Quanta ſodez2za, tanto ha ſplendore. 


C'eſt un corps ſolide qui brille; c'eſt un brillant qui 2 
de la conſiſtence et du "IPs 4. Entret, 8 
4 Eugene, 
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Bor taſte often prevails where genius is 
wanting; they may judge, who cannot them- 
ſelves perform. The operations that depend 
on the imagination, may be vigorous enough 
to form a high reliſh, though it be deſtitute of 
that brightneſs and extenſion which is neceſſa- 
ry for a comprehenſive genius. The affociat- 
ing principles may be ſtrong and active within 
their bounds, though theſe bounds be narrow. 
And ſoundneſs and ſtrength of judgment may 
be poſſeſſed without conſiderable genius; but 
muſt always, if joined with any degree of the 
internal ſenſes, produce acuteneſs and juſtneſs 
of taſte» This rendered Ariſtotle the greateſt 
of critics, though he was not, UE Longinus, 
ble/t with a Poet s fire. i 


ir muſt however be ee that 

genius will always throw a peculiar brightneſs 
upon taſte, as it enables one, by a kind of con- 
tagion, to catch the ſpirit of an author, to 
judge with the ſame diſpoſition in which he 
compoſed, and by this means to feel every 
beauty with a delight and tranſport of which 
a colder critic can form no idea. The fine 
genius of Longinus catches fire, as it were, 
from the mentioning of a ſublime paſſage, and 
hurries him on to emulate its ſublimity in his 
explication of it. Quintilian, by the ſame 
union of genius n taſte, delivers his ſenti- 

1 ments 


_ 
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ments with the utmoſt elegance, and enlivens 
the abſtractneſs of precept by the moſt beau- 
tiful and appoſite figures and images. 


* 


ie 
Of the influence of Tafte on Criticiſm. 


S taſte gives the laſt finiſhing to genius in 

the author or performer, ſo it is the fun- 
damental ingredient in the character of the 
critic. The greateſt refinement and juſtneſs 
of taſte is neceſſary, but not alone ſufficient, 
to qualify one for this office, A critic muſt 
not only feel, but poſſeſs that accuracy of dif- 
cernment, which enables a perſon to reflect 
upon his feelings with — ng to ex- 
plain them to others. 


TasTz perceives the particular beauties and 
faults, and thus ſupplies the facts for which 
we are to account, and the experiments from 
which our concluſions are to be deduced. 
But theſe concluſions cannot be formed with- 


out a vigorous IG faculty, the greateſt 
force 
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force of reaſon, a capacity for the moſt care- 
ful and correct induction, and deep know. 
ledge of the prineiples of human nature. One 
does not merit the name of à eritic merely by 
being able to make a collection of beauties 
faults from performances in the fine arts; 
Il in general, that thoſe pleaſe, theſe diſ- 
pes ſome more, ſome leſs, Such particu- 
lar obſervations fall as much ſhort of genuine 
criticiſm, as a collection of facts and experi- 
ments does of philoſophy; or à ſeries of news- 
papers of a ſyſtem of politics. They are its 
rude materials, and nothing more. And to 
echibit them is the whole thar taſte 'car 40. 


In aide is; to form an able ende, 
taſte muſt be attended with a philoſophical ge- 
nius, which may ſubject theſe materials to a 


regular induction, reduce them into claſſes, 
and determine the general rules which govern 
them“. In all 78 operation, relpott muſt be 

had 


* Nihil eſt quod ad ane niſi ine prius, 
qui illa tenet, quorum artem inſtituere vult, habent iam 
ſcientiam, ut ex iis rebus, quarum ars nondum fit, artem 
efficere poffit, Omnia fere, quz ſunt concluſa nunc 
artibus, diſperſa et diſſipata quondam fuerunt, ut in mu- 
ſicis. in hac denique ipſa ratione dicendi.Adhi- 
bita eſt igitur ars quædam extrinſecus ex alio genere 
quodam, quod fibi totum philoſephi aſſumunt, que rem 
diſſolutam, divulſamque conglutinaret, et ratione quadam 
2 Cio. de Orat. lib. b. 


\ 
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had to the ſubje&s in which the excellencies 
or blemiſhes reſide, and to the ſimilitude of 
the qualities themſelves, or af the ſentiments 
which they excite. Theſe are the circum- 
ſtances common to a variety of particular phæ- 
nomena, which muſt regulate our diſtribution 
of them. It is not enough to diſcover that 
we are pleaſed or diſpleaſed; we muſt; afcer- 
tain the preciſe ſpecies of either; and refer it 
to the ſentiment or the expreſſion; to the de- 
ſign or the execution; to en. or W 
ty; ; to wit or humour. | | | 


THE 3 common to che 3 claffes 
will naturally be determined firſt, by regular 
induction. But a true critic will not reſt ſatiſ- 
fied with them. By renewing the induction, 
and puſhing it to a greater degree of ſubtilty, 
he will aſcertain the leſs conſpicuous proper- 
ties, which unite ſeveral inferior ſpecies under 
the ſame genus * ; and will carry on his ana- 
lyſis, till he diſcovers the higheſt kinds, and 
preſcribes the moſt extenſive laws of art, and 
thus rien at the moſt univerſal diſtinctions 

A 6 | that 

* Tum ſunt notanda genera, et ad certum numerum 
paucitatemque revocanda. Genus autem eſt id, quod 
ſui ſimileis communione quadam, ſpecie autem differen- 
teis, quas aut plureis complectitur parteis. Partes au- 


tem ſunt, quæ generibus i lis, ex quibus emanant, ſubjici: 
untur. Cic. ibid. 
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that can be made, without falling into the un- 
inſtructive affirmation of mere excellence or 
faultineſs in Sn e 15 


1. This order of 8 aug the more particular 
to the more general diſtinctions of our ſentiments, may, 
perhaps, ſeem liable to an objection drawn from matter 
of fact: for it would appear, that critics have determin- 
ed the moſt univerſal claſſes, but have not yet ſufficient- 
ly aſcertained the ſpecies that are ſubordinate to them. 
The common defect with which they are charged. is, 
that their obſervations are too general, This is un- 
doubtedly the caſe, as criticiſm has been generally mana- 
ged : and the reaſon is, that it has been ſeldom cultivat- 
ed by a regular and-juſt induction. It was long ago ob- | 
ſerved by Lord Verulam, that there are two kinds of 
induction; one imperfect and inſufficient, which leads 
us at once from experiments to the moſt general conclu- 
ſions; the other legitimate and perfect, but ſcarce ever 
uſed, which riſes gradually from leſs general, to more 
general principles. Duz viz ſunt, atque eſſe poſſunt, 
e ad inquirendam et inveniendam veritatem. Altera 
« a ſenſu et particularibus advolat ad axiomata, maxi- 
ce me generalia, atque hæc via in uſu eſt, Altera 
ce a ſenſu et particularibus excitat axiomata, aſcendendo- 
« continenter et gradatim, ut ultimo loco per veniatur ad 
© maxime generalia ; quz via vera eſt, ſed intentata.“ 
Nod. Org. lib. 1. aph. 19. In criticiſm, as well as in phi- 
loſophy, the former method has been generally practiſ- 
ed. Indeed, in whatever regards ſentiment, there is a 
peculiar temptation to purſue this courſe. For the very 
teelings excited by qualities that belong to different ge- 
nera, being, ſenſibly diſtin, dire& men, in ſome mea- 
ſure, to diſtin guiſh HO, though not with ſufficient pre- 


« ciſion, 
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To complete the criticiſm, and render it 
truly philoſophical, the common qualities of 
the ſeveral claſſes, both ſuperior and ſubordi- 
nate, muſt be compared with the principles of 
human nature, that we may learn by what 
means 'they pleaſe or diſpleaſe, and for what 


ALL this is included in perfe& criticiſm, 
which requires therefore the greateſt philoſo- 
hical acuteneſs, united with the moſt exqui- 
ſite perfection of taſte. If taſte is wanting, 
our concluſions muſt be defective, faulty, or 
precarious ; if philoſophical genius, our obſer- 
vations will be trifling, ſuperficial, unconnec- 
ted, and perplexed with too great particula- 


rity. 
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cifion. But it requires attention and acuteneſs to mark 
the ſmaller varities of ſentiment, which correſpond to 
the ſpecies of each. The matter of fact objected only 
ſhows, therefore, that criticiſm has been cultivated by a 
wrong method of induction. The conſequence has been, 
that even thoſe general diſtinctions which appear to be 
aſcertained, are looſe, uncertain, and ill defined ; a de- 
fe& that can never be remedied, till the other ſort of 
induction be applied, and critics be contented to riſe 
from particular principles, gradually, to ſuch as are more 
general. Thus only can our conceptions of all the ſen- 
timents of taſte, and of the qualities by which they are 
excited, be rendered accurate and determinate, 
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IT has often been obſeryed, that nature is 
the ſtandard and archetype of all true rules of 
criticiſm. Indeed the fate of criticiſm has 
been ſimilar to that of every ſpecies of philo- 
ſophy : It has fallen into the bands of inca- 
pable profeſſors, who, without any regard to 
the truth of nature, have attempted to pre- 
{cribe rules formed by their own imaginations, 
The accidental uſage of an eminent author on 
a particular emergency, has been conyerted 
into a ſtanding law, and applied to caſes no- 
wiſe ſimilar : arbitrary reſtraints have been 
impoſed without neceſſity, and, even ſhini 
faults have been recommended as heautics, 
But theſe falſe lyſtems of criticiſm, like their 
kindered ones in philoſophy, have obtained 
only a local and temporary reception. Ge- 
nuine criticiſm is evidently very different; and 
is juſtly eſteemed a faithful tranſcript of na- 
ture. For it inveſtigates thoſe qualities in its 
objects which, from the invariable-principles | 
of human nature, muft always pleaſe or dif- 
pleaſe ; deſcribes and diſtinguiſhes the ſenti- 
ments which they in fact produce; and im- 
partially regulates its moſt general neee 
according to " phenomena. 
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Of the Object of Taſte. 


XI. 


E have ſeen the importance of taſte, 
both to the performer, and the judge. 
But its proper office and extenſive influence 
will perhaps appear ſtill farther, by conſidering 
its objects in a light ſomewhat different. It 
may be conceived as employing itſelf about 
nature, art, and ſeience. With regard to na- 
ture, which is the common ſubjeR of the other 
two, taſte and reaſon are employed in conjunc- 
tion. In art, taſte is the ultimate judge, and 
reaſon but its miniſter. . In ſcience, reaſon is 
ſupreme, but may ſometimes reap N 
from uſing taſte as an auxiliary. 


As reaſon inveſtigates the laws of nature, 
taſte alone diſcovers its beauties. It fills us 
with admiration of the ſtupendous magnitude 
of the mundane ſyſtem. It is charmed with 
the regularity, order, and proportion, which 
every part of that ſyſtem diſplays, even to the 
moſt illiterate ; with the beauty and variety of 
colours which tinge the face of nature; with 
the fitneſs and utility of all its productions; 
with the incxhauſtable diverſity and endleſs 
ſucceſſion of new objects which it preſents 

| to 
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to view. Flowers diſcloſe a thouſand delicate 


or vivid hues. Animals appear in comely 
ſymmetry. Here . the ocean ſpreads forth its 
ſmooth and boundlefs ſurface ; there the carth - 
forms a verdant carpet. Mountains riſe with 
rugged majeſty ; the valleys wear a pleaſant 
bloom; and even the dreary wilderneſs is not 
deſtitute of auguſt ſimplicity. The day is uſh- . 
ered in by a ſplendid laminary, whoſe beams 
expoſe to view the beauties of the world, and 
gild the face of nature. And when the cur- 
tain of night veils terreſtrial objects from our 
eye, the wide- expanſe appears ales with 
ſtars, and opens the proſpect of multitudes of 
worlds paſt reckoning. Spring, ſummer, au- 
tumn, preſent us with natural beauties, in the 
ſucceſſive periods of their growth ; and even 
ſtern winter leaves many objects undeſtroyed, 
from which a vigorous taſte may extract no 
inconſiderable degree of entertainment. 


SCARCE any art is ſo mean, fo entirely me- 
chanical, as not to afford ſubjects of taſte. 
Dreſs, furniture, equipage, will diſcover a good 
or bad taſte : nay, the loweſt utenſil may be 
beautiful or ugly in the kind *. But the finer 

Z arts, 


In how great a degree the beauty of theſe meaner _ 
ſubjects is regulated by the ſame principles, from which 
that of the nobler ſprings, appears in many inſtances pro- 
duced by Mr Heyarth, in his Znalyſts of beauty. 


Part III. 


Arts, which imitate the excellencies of nature, 
ſupply it with more proper materials, and 
thence derive their merit. Muſic, painting, 
ſtatuary, architecture, poetry, and eloquence, 
conſtitute its peculiar and domeſtic territory, 
in which its authority is abſolutely fupreme. 
In this department, genius receives its decrees 
with implicit fabmiſſion ; and reafon is but its 
miniſter, employed to bring into view, and re- 
duce into form, the — of which it is to 


judge. 


Tun ſciences are ſuſceptible, not only of 
truth or falſehood, but alſo of beauty or de- 
formity, excellence or defect. As the former 
are primarily regarded, reaſon, by which they 
are diſtinguiſhed, here reigns ſupreme, and is 
the immediate and proper judge of merit. 
Taſte exerciſes only a ſubordinate juriſdiction, 
and muſt be employed in ſubſervience to un- 
derſtanding. When this ſubordination is per- 
verted, and taſte is principally regarded, er- 
roneous theories are introduced: Imagination 
is ſubſtituted for reaſon; prejudice ſupplies the 
place of evidence; plauſible fables are embra- 
ced inſtead of folid truths. An immoderate 
attachment to novelty or antiquity, to ſublimi- 
ty or ſimplicity, has often in ſcience given riſe 
to whimſical principles, and diſtorted explica- 


tions of the phaznomena of things. To one or 
other 
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ocher of theſe cauſes we may aſeribe moſt of 
the ſyſtems of falſe philoſophy that have ever 
prevailed in the world. 


Bor taſte, when under the entire control of 
reaſon, and uſed only as its aſſiſtant, is highly 
uſeful in ſcience. It judges, not only of the 
manner in which ſcience is communicated, but 
alſo of the matter itſelf. Every juſt conclu- 
ſion, by extending our knowledge of nature, 
diſcovers ſome new beauty in the conſtitution 
of things, and ſupplies additional gratification 
to taſte, The pleaſure which attends the per- 
ceptions of this faculty, ſtrongly prompts us 
to exert reaſon in philoſophical inquiries, and, 
with unremitted aſſiduity, to explore the ſecrets 
of nature, that we may obtain that pleaſure. 
By its approbation, it confirms the deductions 
of reaſon, and, by making us feel the beauty, 
heightens our conviction of the truth, of its 
concluſions. The Newtonian theory is not 
more ſatisfying to the underſtanding, by the 
juſt reaſonings on which it is founded, than a- 
greeable to taſte, by its ſimplicity and elegance. 
As the operations of taſte are quick, and almoſt 
inſtantaneous, it is ſometimes diſguſted with 
the bungling appearance of principles, and 
leads us to fuſpect them, before reaſon has had 
time to diſcover where the falſchood lies. A 
king of Spain, who had made conſiderable pro- 

| grels 
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greſs in aſtronomp, is ſaid to have been highly 
diſguſted with the confuſion and perplexity in 
which the Ptolemaic ſyſtem involves the mo- 
tion of the celeſtial bodies. His reaſon ſub- 
mitted to that hypotheſis; but his zafte diſ- 
liked it. Inſtead of cenſuring the conſtitution 
of nature, he ſhould have ſuſpected the expli- 
cation which repreſented it as irregular, and 
ill contrived. When the mundane ſyſtem is 
truly explained, it appears to be adjuſted with 
the niceſt regularity and proportion; the ſenſe 
of which at once confirms the theory, and fills 
us with admiration of the ſupreme wiſdom, 


SECT, 


SECT. „ 
Of the Pleaſures. of Taſte. 


HE obſervations which we have made 
concerning the ſubjects of taſte, not 
only aſcertain its genuine province, but like- 
wiſe, in ſome meaſure, evince its extenſive 
utility and importance. It will not, however, 
be improper to complete our view of its ad- 
vantages, by conſidering its effects, N im- 
mediate and remote. 


Ir is the pail ſource of pleaſures, not 
only innocent, but elegant and noble. The 
powers of imagination are a ſtriking inſtance 
of the munificence of our Creator, who has 
furniſhed us, not only with thoſe faculties 
which are neceſſary for the preſervation of our 
being, but with ſuch alſo as may fit us for re- 
ceiving a rich variety of enjoyment. And by 
the improvement of theſe powers, our plea- 
ſures may be ſtill farther multiplied, and ren- 
dered more exquiſite. A fine taſte qualifies 
a man for enjoyments to which others are per- 
fect ſtrangers, and enables him to derive en- 


. tertainment from almoſt every thing in art or 
nature. It enlarges his ſphere of happineſs, 
by yielding delights which employ the mind 


without 
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without fatiguing it, and gratify without cloy-- 
ing. | 


Tae pleaſures of taſte, though leſs impro- 
ving than ſuch as are intelleQual, are often as 
great, generally more rapturous, always more 
univerſally attainable, We need but attend, 
and they are infuſed by every object, without 
labour or expence of thought. The beauties 
of nature are open to all; and though few can 
have the property, moſt men may have the en- 
Joyment, of many of the wonders of art. The 
improvement of taſte is eaſier, and more cer- 
tain, than that of reaſon. Some are indeed 

| incapable of the higheſt perfection of it: but 

few are fo entirely deſtitute of the natural 

| Teeds of it, as not to receive ſome pleaſure from 
its proper objects. Though all cannot attain 
fuch ju/tneſs of diſcernment as may qualify 
them for being judges, or gain them authority 
as critics; there are ſcarce any who may not 
acquire the ſenſibility that is requiſite for their 
own gratification. . 


3 Tar pleaſures of taſte are not, hike the gra- 
tifications of external ſenſe, followed by uneaſt- 
neſs or ſatiety, nor reflected upon with diſſatis- 
faction. They are confeſſedly of an higher 
order. A reliſh for them adds dignity to a 
character, and commands no inconſiderable 

degree 
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degree of eſteem. A man who devotes a con- 
ſiderable part of his time to the gratification 
of ſenſe, is an object of contempt or indigna- 
tion: but a petſon who can fill up with plea- 
fures of taſte, thoſe parts of life that afford no 
opportunities for ſocial offices, who can find 
entertainment for many hours in a gallery of 
pictures, or in a collection of poems, is eſteem- 
ed on this very account. Juſtneſs of taſte pro- 
cures an author as high a degree of reputation, 
as. the moſt curious abſtract diſquiſitions. A- 
riſtotle's critical works are more generally va- 


lued than his logic. To the latter he owed the 


veneration of his implicit followers ; a venera- 
tion which free inquiry has already extinguiſh- 
ed: but on account of the former, all ages 
will probably admire. him. 


Taz ſentiments of taſte ſpread a luſtre over 
moſt of our enjoyments. The pleaſures of 
ſenſe and the external decorations of life would 
de inſipid and deſpicable to every man of un- 
derſtanding, if ideas of elegance and magnifi- 
cence, derived from taſte, were not aſſociated 
with them. Taſte ſtamps a value upon riches, 
as the procuring of its gratifications is the 
great end for which they are deſired, and the 
worthieſt uſe to which they can be applied, the 


execution of benevolent and virtuous deſigns | 


alone excepted, 
SECT. 
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_ Of the "_ of Taſte on the Charatte and 
Tab. | 


HE more remote advantages of taſte ariſe 
from the influence which it has on the 
Paſſions and the character. 


Taz paſſions, as well as taſte, depend for 
their production on the imagination; and may 
therefore reaſonably be expected to bear ſome 
analogy to it, Were it proper to enter on a 
full diſcuſſion of the origin of the paſſions, it 
might be ſhown, not only that they derive - 
their exiſtence, their particular turn, and their 
various degrees of ſtrength, from the opera- 
tions of fancy, but alſo that they owe them, 
in many inſtances, to the very ſame operations 
of fancy which produce the ſentiments of taſte. 
Fancy forms the pictures which affect taſte, 
by compounding ſeveral diſtin& ideas into one 
whole; and theſe ſame pictures excite the 
paſſions. ¶ſociation has a very great influence 
on taſte; and every philoſopher who has ex- 
amined 1 affections with tolerable care, - 
has remarked the great dependence which 
they have on aſſociation. Many of them ariſe 

from 
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from ſympathy ; and this principle is likewiſe 
the ſource of many ſentiments of taſte. Both 
our ſentiments] and our affections are often, 
rendered more intenſe by the mixture of con- 
comitant emotions. A ſtrong imagination pro- 
duces a vigorous: and lively taſte ; and it is 
always. attended _ keen and ardent paſſions. 


Tavs ta 2 aſfection are - effects of the 
ſame cauſe, ſtreams iſſuing from the ſame 
fountain; and muſt therefore be in a conſi- 
derable meaſure ſimilar. They likewiſe mu- 
tually influence one another, and hence de- 
rive a farther ſimilarity. We have remarked 
already, that the prevailing paſſion often en- 
livens the ſenſations of taſte, and determines - 
its particular form. Taſte as often augments 
the vigour of the paſſions, and fixes their pre- 
vailing character. Preſent a mere abſtract idea 
of good or evil, the mind feels no emotion. 
Mention a particular advantage or diſadvan- 
tage, deſire or averſion, joy or ſorrow is imme- 
diately rouſed. Tell us that a man is gene- 
rous, benevolent, or compaſſionate, or, on the 
contrary, that he is fordid, ſelfiſh, or hard- 
hearted; his general account of his character 
is too indie to excite either love or hatred. 
Rehearſe a ſeries of actions in which theſe cha- 
racters have been diſplayed, immediately the 
ſtory draws out the affections correſpondent. 
A a It 
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It is only a perception enlivened by fancy, that 
affects our active powers. A very general idea 
is ſo unſtable, that faney cannot lay hold of it: 
but when a particular idea is preſented, the 
imagination dwells upon it, cloaths it with a 
variety of circumſtances, runs from it to other 
ideas that are connected with it, and finiſnes 
ſuch a picture of the object repreſented by that 
idea, as will infallibly produce a ſuitable affec- 
tion. Now, if we examine the colours which 
imagination throws upon our ideas, in order 
to enable them to excite the paſſions, we ſhall 
find, that the greateſt part of them are extrac- 
ted from the ſentiments of taſte. Honours 
have a great influence on moſt men; but 
greateſt on thoſe whoſe taſte is of ſuch a na- 
ture as to give them a high. reliſh of the mag- 
nificence and pomp which the poſſeſſion of 
honours naturally procures. There is ſcarce 
any quality that recommends a perſon more 
ſtrongly to our friendſhip, than a fitneſs for 
gratifying our taſte in ſome way or other. A 
genius for muſic or painting will ſometimes 
more ſpeedily and certainly introduce a ſtran- 
ger to the notice or good offices of a man w 
is a tolerable judge in theſe arts, than more 
important 'accompliſhments' of which he is 
equally qualified to judge. A ſenſe of beauty 
has generally much greater influence upon the 
amorous paſſion, than the mere appetite for 
ſenſual 
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ſenſual pleaſure;. ait lo powerful X 
as even to overbalance, in our choice, the na - 
tural approbation of agreeable mental qualities. 
An elegant entertainment is prepared, not to 
ſatisfy hunger, but to pleaſe fancy. We may 
perhaps venture to aſſert, that every appetite 
and paſſion in our nature, except avarice alone, 
or the love of money for the ſake of hoarding, 
derives its origin and its vigour, in a great 
meaſure, from thoſe ideas which imagination 
borrows from taſte, and aſſociates with the 
object of that paſſion. This being the caſe, 

the paſſions will naturally receive one tincture 


or another, in every man, 2 to the 
particular conſtitution of his * 


Wr find, by experience, "SOYA A connexion | 
between the taſtes and the paſſions of men, 
as theſe obſervations would lead us to expect. 
Great ſenſibility of taſte is generally accom 
panied with lively paſſions. Women have al- 
ways been conſidered as poſſeſſing both in a 
more eminent degree than men. Quickneſs 
of taſte is eſſential to poetic genius; and Ho- 
race has aſſigned to poets the correſpondent 
turn of paſſion, when he characteriſes them 
genus irritabile. A groſs, uncultivated taſte 


produces a groſſneſs and indelicacy of paſhon 7 15 


but where-ever a delicate taſte prevails, it be- | 
ſtows a certain refinement and elegance on 
| _ our 
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our DAT of action, which makes us de- 
ſpiſe many objects as groſs and coarſe which 
vulgar minds purſue with ardour; and even 
when we are attached to the very ſame things 
with other men, it gives a peculiar politeneſs 
to our manner of affecting them. Savages 
have a groſſneſs both of taſte and of paſſion, 
which diſtinguiſhes them from civilized nati- 
ons. The vulgar in every nation are diſtin- 
guiſhed by the ſame circumſtance from the 
polite. © Whatever quality gives a tincture to 
the taſte of a nation, is found to tinge alſo the 
national character. The French have a pecu- 
liar delicacy of taſte : and a peculiar vivacity 
and elegance runs through their manners, 
The irregularity and baldneſs of the Engliſh 
taſte correſponds exaQly with the general {pt- 
rit of the nation, The ſtatelineſs which the 
Spaniards affect in their behaviour, is analo- 
gous to the loftineſs which they approve in 
compoſition. It is no difficult matter to trace 
a like connexion between taſte and character 
in individuals. 

Tuis connexion may be owing, in ſome 
meaſure, to the influence which the paſſions 
have on taſte. But it can ſcarce be doubted, 
that it ariſes as frequently from the tincture 
which taſte gives to the paſſions ; eſpecially 

| when 
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when. we recollect, that the ideas which excite 
the paſſions are, in à great ne ne 
from the mne of taſte. 


Ir it ſhould finches appear, that a juſt and 
well regulated taſte has a peculiar tendency to 
confirm - virtuous affeQions and principles, its 
importance would be ſtill more conſpicuous. 
"Thoſe who have inquired, whether it has this 
tendency, ſeem to have run into extremes. 
Some repreſent thoſe qualities in actions and 
affections which excite our moral approbation, 
as the ſame with thoſe qualities. which, in a 
picture, or a poem, produce the grafification 
of taſte; and think that it is the ſame faculty | 
which is pleaſed in both caſes“. But experi- 
ence will ſcarce ſupport this opinion. A taſte 
for the fine arts, and a high ſenſe of virtue, 
which, on this hypotheſis, would be the ſame, 
are often ſeparated: and a careful examina- 
tion of the moral faculty, would probably lead 
us to derive it fromlother principles than thoſe 
from which taſte has been explained. There 
ſcems, however, to be as little reaſon for de- 
termining, with others, that taſte has no in- 
tluence upon morality f. It may be ſeparated 
from virtue; it may accidentally lead men to 


act 


* This is often aſſerted, or very plainly inſinuated, 
by Lord Shafteſbury, See Characteriſlics, paſſim. | 


+ This opinion is maintained by Mr Brown, Eſſay on 
Characteriſtics, ( 7- 


Y 8 LT | 
i 


A Man who is acquainted with high and 


Part III. 


act viciouſly, for its gratification ; but, that it 
is naturally more favourable to virtue than to 
vice, may be inferred from many of the ac- 
knowledged qualities of the human mind. | 
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MosT wrong 5 may be traced up to 


ſome perverſion of taſte which produces them, 


by leading us to miſapprehend their objects. 
It would be almoſt ſuperfluous to undertake a 
formal proof, that luxury, prodigality, ambi- 
tion, ariſe chiefly from this cauſe. And it is 
evident, that if taſte were perfectly formed, ſo 
as to diſcover that it is a falſe beauty or ſubli- 


mity, or at leaſt an inferior ſpecies, that be- 


longs to theſe vices, or their objects; and if it 
were accuſtomed to the purer and nobler ſub- 
jects about which it may be employed, thoſe 
ideas which now miſlead ſo many, muſt loſe a 
great part of their influence upon them. Vice 
is often promoted by taſte ill formed or wrong 
applied: let taſte be rendered correct and juſt, 


vice will be almoſt extinguiſhed ; for our opi- 
nions of things will be, in molt caſes, true, 


and ſuited to their natures, 


noble pleaſures, naturally deſpiſes ſuch as are 
far inferior. A reliſh for the gratifications of 
taſte will enable a man, in ſome degree, to un- 
dervalue the pleaſures of ſenſe, and to diſre - 


gard 
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gard the calls of appetite, which are the great- 
eſt obſtructions to the prevalence of good af. 
fections. A man of an improved taſte putz 
very little value on ſenſual delights, except ſo 
far as they come to him recommended by an 
opinion of elegance. And it has been ; 
obſerved, that a perfectly juſt taſte would ena- 


ble him to ſtrip this recommendation, in a 
great RO of its force. 


ANY 1 or affection, which i is fut 
able to the prevailing bias of the mind, will 
derive peculiar ſtrength from that bias. A 
juſt and elegant taſte, frequently employed, 
puts the mind into an habitual diſpoſition, 
more congruous to the agreeable feeling, and 
gentle impulſes, of kind affetlion, than to the 
more tumultuous agitations of the rougher 
paſſions. The exerciſe of taſte begets ſerenity 
and ſatisfactiol. When theſe prevail, the 
mind is prone to benevolence, This affection 
finds the mind already in a temper ſuited to 
it; and it ſtrikes deep its roots, as in a ſoil 
which ſupplies it with its natural nouriſhment, 
in great abundance. A. man is ſeldom. better 
diſpoſed to friendſhip, generoſity, love, and the 
whole train of kind affections, than when his 
mind has been ſoftened by the charms of mu- 
ſic, painting, or poetry. It is univerſally ac> 
. that theſe arts, when properly 

applied, 
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applied, are very powerful in recommending 
virtue. And their power ariſes, in a great 
meaſure, from the circumſtances which we are 


now conſidering. - Their immediate gratifica- 


tions, by producing a congruous diſpoſition; 
prepare the mind for being deeply impreſſed 
with the moral ſentiments and W wg 
they are fitted to infmuate. 


ALL the piept of (ie bum mind have 
ſo near a connexion, that one of them can 
ſcarce be conſiderably altered, but it produces 
a ſimilar alteration in the reſt. A vigorous 
taſte, not only is affected with every the mi- 
nuteſt object, directly preſented to it; but im- 
parts alſo a peculiar ſenſibility to all the other 
powers of the ſoul. Refinement of taſte makes 
a man ſuſceptible of delicate feelings on every 


occaſion; and theſe increaſe the acuteneſs of 


the moral ſenſe, and render all its perceptions 
ſtronger and more exquiſite. On this ac- 
count, a man of nice taſte will have a ſtronger 
abhorrence of vice, and a keener reliſh for 
virtue, in any given ſituation, than a perſon of 
dull organs can have, in the ſame circumſtan- 
ces. Hence it proceeds in part, that many 
actions are reckoned either virtuous or vicious 
by civilized nations, which to favages appear 
perfectly indifferent. This may rather be a- 


(crilzed to an elegance of taſte gradually intro- 
duced 
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duced by ſociety, than to any peculiar diſpoſi- 
tion to virtue. The moral ſenſe is, in ſavages, 
ſo dull; that the qualities of theſe actions are 
imperceptible to them, and their ſentiments in 
other inſtances are weak in proportion. Ci- 
vilized nations have delicacy ſufficient to per- 
ceive moral qualities in actions, which make 
no impreſſion on a ſavage; and this deheacy 
renders more vigorous, in proportion, the per- 
ceptions which they have from thoſe actions 
that arè approved or diſapproved by ſavages 
themſelves: Thus the cultivation of taſte gives 
new force to the ſentiments of the moral fa- 
culty, and by this mean renders it more pow- 
erful to repreſs the vieious an and ſup- 
port the virtuous. 
F# 

IT is likewife to be el that, though 
taſte and the moral ſenſe are diſtindt powers, 
yet many actions and affections are fit to gra- 
tify both. What is virtuous and obligatory is 
often alſo beautiful or ſublime. What is vici- 
ous may be, at the ſame time, mean, defortn- 
ed, or ridiculous. A man whoſe taſte is un- 
cultivated, has no motive in theſe caſes, but 
what ariſes from the moral principle. A per- 
ſon of improved taſte, not only has this in its 
greateſt ſtrength, but is capable of additional 
motives derived from taſte; and having thus 
a double impulſe, muſt be more ſtrongly 

| | Bb prompted. 
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prompted than the other. It muſt be acknow - 
ledged, indeed, that ſome vices appear ſublime 
or elegant, and may therefore be recommend- 


ed by taſte. But they always have theſe qua- 


lities in a leſs degree than the oppoſite virtues, 
Superiority to external things is nobler than 
ambition. Admiration of theſe. vices, there» 
fore, implies a defect of juſt taſte. Where 
this faculty i is perfect, it always prefers virkge 
to vice. 
Ix order to give the foregoing obſervations 
their full weight, it is neceſſary to remember, 
that many different -cauſes concur in forming 
the characters of men. Taſte is but one of 
theſe cauſes; and not one of the moſt power- 
ful. It is not therefore to be expected that 
the character ſhould be, in every inſtance, per- 
fectly analogous to the taſte. Other cauſes 
may counteract the infſuence of this principle, 
and render the turn of the paſſions, diſſimilar 
to its ſtructure. On this account, examples of 
a good taſte joined with groſs paſſions, or a vi · 
cious character, are far from being ſuthcient 
to prove that taſte has no connexion with mo- 
rals. This heterogeneous compoſition may be 
otherwiſe accounted. for. All our concluſions 
concerning human nature muſt be founded on 
experience: but it is not neceſſary, that every 
bes ſhould be immediately deduced from 
experiment. 
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experiment. A concluſion is often ſufficiently 
eſtabliſhed, if it be ſhown that it neceſſarily re- 
ſults from general qualities of the human mind, 
which have been aſcertained by experiment 
and induction. This is the natural method of 
eſtabliſhing ſynthetical concluſions ; eſpecially 
where an effect is produced by a complication 
of cauſes. This is the caſe in the ſubject of 


our preſent inquiry. The character and the 


paſſions are affected by many different cauſes, 
of which taſte is one. Taſte in the fine arts 
may appear to be wanting in ſome men, be- 
cauſe they have had no opportunities of exer- 
ciſing it on ſubjects of that kind; while, at the 
{ame time, the natural principles of it being 
vigorous, and all men being converſant about 
the objects of affection, it may beſtow a deli- 
cacy and refinement on the character. Affec- 
tation may diſguiſe the paſſions, imitation may 
render them unſuitable to the turn of taſte, 
habit may make them run counter to it ; but 
taſte has, notwithſtanding, a natural tendency 


to influence them, 


P AR T 


PART IV. 


Of the Standard of Taſte, 


8 E e T. 
That Differences 2 2 are unqvoidable, 


HERE. i Joubtlels confderable diſienlty 
in determining, what are the general 
qualities which gratify taſte, and what it is that 
conſtitutes perfection of taſte : but the difficul- 
ty is wholly of that kind which attends eyery 
accurate inveſtigation, eſpecially on an abſtruſe 
or delicate ſubject; as ſoon as the inveſtigation 
is completed, the conclufions produce a full 
conviction of their truth. Few will entertain 
a doubt, whether novelty, fublimity, beauty, 
{kilful imitation, and the like, are the qualities 
on which we fix our attention, and from which 
we derive our pleaſure, when we ſurvey the 
works of nature or the productions of human 
art. It will likewiſe be acknowledged without 
heſitation, that the perfection of -taſte conſiſts 
in dclicacy and juſtneſs, or more Wee 
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in ſenſibility, refinement, correctneſs, and the 
due proportion of its ſeveral principles. 


Bur when we come to compare the taſte of 
one man with that of another, we meet with 
difficulties of a different ſort, which cannot be 
reſolved ſo eaſily, nor in a manner ſo convin- 
eing. Though all agree that beauty pleaſes, 
it may ſtill remain a queſtion, whether beauty 
does or does not belong to this or that object; 
and jt is a queſtion which it ſeems often almoſt 
impoſlible to find the means of anſwering. Of 
what importance is it for deciding in any one 
inſtance, that correctneſs and delicacy are uni- 
verſally confeſſed to be perfections of taſte ? 
For which is the correct taſte, or which the 
delicate? What one approves as correct, an- 
other cenſures as inſipid or enervated; what 
one admires as delicate, another pronounces 
viciouſly refined, and a third perhaps blames as 
not altogether free from coarſeneſs. The taſtes 
of different men ſeldom coincide perfectly; 
and when they diſagree, by what rule can we 
determine, to which the preference is due? 
The general principles may be rendered un- 
exceptionable; but in applying them to par- 
ticular caſes, there is room for an endleſs va- 
riety of ſentiments. . 


THar there is a very great diverſity of taſtes 
among mankind, is plain from every day's ex- 
| | perience z 
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perience that chis diverſity muſt always con- 
tinue, is no leſs plain from reflection on thoſe - 
principles of the mind, by the operation of 


which the 1 wee, of 88 are n 
duced. A 60 2 


On. every ſubje&, | {4 cnn point of | wi 
the taſte of one man obviouſly differs from 
that of another. In painting, ſome are pleaſed 
with correctneſs of deſign, ſome with richneſs 
of invention, and ſome with beauty of colour- 
ing. The excellence of muſic has been pla- 
ced by ſome in ſimplicity, by others in a kind 
of rich variety; and others have put the high- 
eſt value on thoſe compoſitions which ſurpriſe 
the ear and diſplay maſterly execution. Some 
prefer the ſubtile, cloſe, and nervous ſtile of 
eloquence ;' others the more diffuſe and co- 
pious manner of popular d:clamation. Every 
{pecies of poetry, and every. mode of poetical 
compoſition has had its patrons. Many have 
admired the ſublimity and ſpirit of the ode; 
a great writer infinuates that he looks upon it 
as only harmonious extravagance *... It has 
been made a queſtion, whether an epic poem 
or a tragedy be the greateſt work; each fide 
of the queſtion has had advocates of undoubt- 


<a 


* Voici les Lyrigues, que je mepriſe autant que je fais 
cas des autres, et qui font de leur art une harmonieule 
extravagance. Lettr. Perſan. 121. 
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ching peculiar, which diſtinguiſhes its taſte, in 
dreſs, in manners, and in arts, from that of 
other ages. What is highly approved in one 
nation, is perfectly repugnant to the taſte of 
another the moſt contiguous to it. The irre- 
gularities of Arioſto cannot prevent his being 
the favourite poet of hie countrymen; the 
more artificial and conne&ed plan of Taſſo has 
determined moſt foreigners to give him the 
preference. Thoſe theatrical entertainment 
which yield high pleafure to & Frenchman, 
appear inſipid and unintereſting to an Engliſh- 
man; and what ſuits the taſte of the latter, 
would often ſhock the refinement of the form- 

er. The oriental ſtile in writing; is reckoned 
inflated and fantaſtical, by Europeans; and 
the fimplicity of compoſition which prevails in 
Europe, would be no lefs cenſured by an 28 
habitant of Perſia or Indoſtan.” 


Tax conſtitution of human nature renders 
this varicty of taſtes inevitable. It muſt be 
produced both by an original inequality and 
diſſimilitude in the powers whoſe combinati- 
on forms taſte, and by the different degrees 
and modes of culture which have been beſtow- 
ed upon theſe powers. 


MosrT 
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MosT of thoſe internal ſenſes which belong 
to taſte, are exerted by the intervention of an 
external organ; and all men are not preciſcly 
alike in any of their external organs. There 
are eyes which can ſcarcely diltinguiſh one 
colour from another: ſach eyes muſt render 
a perſon unfit for being a judge of painting, at 
leaſt ſo far as &louring is concerned, in what - 
ever degree of perfection he may poſſeſs the 
internal principles of judging. A perſon whoſe 
fight is feeble or obſcure, cannot diſcern, and 
therefore cannot approve that variety and mul- 
tiplicity of ornaments, which gives high plea- 
ſure to a perſon indued with acuter or diſtinct- 
er ſight. To a very quick ſenſe of hearing, 
that degree of ſound will be painful, which 
gives muſic only the ſtrength and 1877 fit to 
gratify a duller organ. 


Bur the original differences lie chiefly in the 
internal ſenſes, or in thoſe mental proceſſes by 
which the ſentiments of taſte are produced. 
For inſtance, a degree of difficulty in conceiv- 
ing an object, which is only ſufficient to give 
one perſon a grateful feeling of exertion, may 
fatigue another, and render either novelty or 
varicty in ſome caſes unpleaſant to him. On 
the contrary, a degree of facility which pleaſes 
one, may fink another into langour, and make 
uniformity or ſimplicity diſguſting. This very 
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difference of conſtitution leads the bold and ac- 


tive ſpirit to chuſe and to delight in a ſeverity 


of exerciſe, a buſtle of buſineſs, or an applica- 
tion of thought, which would overwhelm an 
indolent and feeble mind : the- quick change 
of companies and the inceflant round of diver- 
ſions, which is no more than enough to' give 
play to the vivacity of the gay, would be a 
torment to perſons of a more ſedate turn; 
and the tranquility in which theſe latter find 


their enjoyment, would be infupportable to 


the former. All the ſentiments of - taſte 
have a great dependence on aſſociation z and 
muſt derive immenſe variety from the endleſs 
diverſity which takes place, in the ſtrength of 
the aſſociating principles, in their particular 
modifications and combinations, in the tracks 
to which they have been moſt accuſtomed, in 
the nature and the number of acceflory ideas 
which they connect with the objects of: taſte. 
— Men differ much in ſenſibility of heart; 
and therefore muſt feel differently and judge 
differently, in all thoſe caſes in which the per- 
ceptions of taſte are affected by the warmth or 
the coldneſs of the heart. Men have very 
unequal meaſures of ſagacity and quickneſs in 
inferring deſign and mental qualities from ſen- 
ſible appearances and effects; and conſequent- 
ly muſt. differ in their taſtes, in all the num- 
berleſs caſes, in which their pleaſure has any 

dependence 
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dependence on ſuch inferences; where- ever, 
for example, the gratification reſults from a 
perception of the dexterity of the artiſt, where- 
ever the paſſions are expreſſed by bodily fea- 
tures or attitudes, where-ever character is in- 
dicated by delicate touches. — They have 
very different degrees of {kill in comparing, 
and are prone to very different forts of com- 
pariſon z and therefore muſt be differently af- 
fected in all thoſe caſes, in which the pleaſure 
ariſes from a perception of the relation of the 
parts to the whole, or of the means to the 
end, from imitation, or from a nenn 
view of different ere | 


THE pense of each of the internal 
ſenſes, are the reſult of theſe and the like 
mental energies; and they Nuſt be in every 
man duller or livelier, ſtronger or weaker, di- 
ſtincter or more confuſed, according to the 
| perfection or the imperfection of thoſe ener- 
gies, by the combination of which they are 
produced. On this account it cannot be ex- 
pected that any one of the internal ſenſes 
ſnould be equally good in all men. The in- 
ternal ſenſes which belong to taſte are many; 
and each of them is diſtinct from the reſt, in 
reſpect both of its principles and of its objects: 
they are generated by different mental pro- 
ceſſes; and they are adapted to the percepti - 

: an 
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on of different ſubjects or of different quali» 
ties of the ſame ſubject. A man may be well 
turned to thoſe proceſſes which generate one 
of the powers of taſte, and conſequently per- 
fect in it, while he is defeQive in another, by 
being naturally ill-diſpoſed to thoſe proceſſes 
which ſhould produce it, Hence different 
men will excel in different ſorts of taſte, and 
be chiefly attached each to a [peculiar ſet of 
ſubjects and qualities. This muſt introduce 
a variety and diſſonance into their deciſions, 
One man is principally ſtruck with novelty, 
another with grandeur, another with beauty, 
another with harmony, another with the ludi+ 
crous ; and each gives the preference to that 
which makes the ſtrongeſt impreſſion on him- 
ſelf. Many of the forms of judgment, like» 
wiſe, enter into the operations of taſte z and 
no two men are perfectly ſimilar in their 
powers of judgment. 
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Tun original diverſities of taſte, in this 
manner great and unavoidable, cannot fail to 
be increaſed by the very unequal degrees and 
diſſimilar modes of exerciſe and culture, which 
it receives in the ſeveral individuals: theſe 
would be ſufficient to produce diverſity, though 
the powers of taſte had been naturally uniform 
in all. In the bulk of mankind, theſe powers 
receive no culture: engroſſed by attention to 


* 
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the neceſſaries of life, attached to purſuits re» 
mote from the pleaſures of the imagination, 
or by ſome other means deprived of opportu· 
nities of exerting the internal ſenſes, their 
taſte remains wholly unimproved; or rather 
the elements of taſte which nature implanted 
in their ſouls, are extinguiſhed, as feed, by 
being buried ſo deep as to prevent its vegeta - 
ting, is corrupted and loſt, Every difference 
in the degree of exerciſe, which taſte receives, 
produces a difference in the degree of improve- 
ment which it reaches: every difference in the 
manner of conducting its exerciſes, occaſions 
a cotreſpondent peculiarity in its ſtructure. If 
a perſon has acceſs only to a few of thoſe ob- 
jects which draw forth the powers of taſte, 
and give them vigour, his ſentiments are form- 
ed upon theſe objeQs ; they are confined to the 
qualities which theſe exhibit, they cannot co- 
incide with the ſentiments of thoſe men who 
have taken a wider range, who have been 
converſant with a greater variety of objects, 
and from the contemplation of them have de. 
rived more extenſive views. A man who has 
ſpent his life in an uncultivated country, may 
have a high reliſh of the tude magnificence 
and wild ſublimity of. nature, but cannot even 
conceive the beauties of a rich and highly im- 
proved country; and when he is firſt intro- 
duced to them, amidſt all his admiration of re- 
| -gularity 
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gularity and fruitfulneſs, he feels diſguſt in the 
abſence of the grand, though rough and bar- 
ren, ſcenes which have been familiar to him. 
There are many inſtances of perſons who 
have viſited the fineſt countries in the world, 
returning to their native mountains, and, from 
the peculiar taſte which they had early ac- 
quired, as well as on account of other attach- 
ments, giving them the preference to the moſt 
delightful regions. It is in nations where the 
fine arts have been purſued and carried to 
perfection, or where the productions of great 
maſters abound, that taſte in theſe arts be- 
comes elegant and juſt. By accuſtoming him- 
ſelf to attend only either to the noble, or to 
the graceful, a man may render himſelf almoſt 
incapable of reliſhing the other. By confining 
his application to one of the. fine arts, or by 
having opportunities of ſurveying productions 
only in that one art, a man may become an 
accurate judge in it, while he has no taſte in 
the ſiſter arts; a nice judge of poetry, is not 
neceſſarily a judge in painting, in muſie, or in 
architecture; he may either have no reliſh for 
them, or he may have a perverted reliſh. Our 
ſentiments, as well as our opinions, are liable 
to be warped by prejudice : the ſentiments of 
taſte have, in every man, a diſtinctive tinge, 
derived from the peculiarities of his temper, 
his * his ſituations, and his habits. 
SECT, 
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T is he , taſtes obvious in man-' 
kind, that . renders it neceſſary to enquire 
concerning a ſtandard of taſte. But the va- 
riety is ſo great as to. render it difficult to fix 
a ſtandard ;-and even doubtful, in the opinion 
of ſome, whether: any ſtandard can be fixed. 
Either we muſt allow that all theſe different 
and oppoſite taſtes are equally good, or we 
muſt acknowledge that ſome of them deſerve 
the preference, and that there . means of 
determining, which theſe ate. The former 
ſuppoſition ſeems to have been ſo generally 
admitted, as to have paſſed into a proverb, 
That taſtes are not to be diſputed: yet it is 
too wild to be ſeriouſly admitted by any, in it? 
full latitude. © It would imply that every man 
is to himſelf an infallible judge of beauty and 
deformity, of excellence and defect; it would 
imply that the fame objects, and the ſame qua- 
lities of objects, may merit at once approba- 
tion and diſguſt ; it would imply that our na- 
tural principles of taſte, unlike to all the reſt 
both of our mental faculties, and our bodily 
| powers, 
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powers, are incapable of being either impro- 
ved or perverted; it would infer that it is ab- 
ſurd to cenſure any reliſh, however ſingularly 
groſs ; it would put all critical diſcuſſions pre- 
ciſely on a level with Don Quixote's diſſerta- 
tions on giants and enchantments. The pro- 
verb, though frequently expreſſed, is never 
ſteaddily or eonſiſtently adopted. Its authority 
is ſometimes urged by perſons whoſe ſenti- 
ments are called in queſtion ; but it is diſre- 
-  garded by the ſame perſons, whenever they 
are diſpoſed to call in queſtion- the ſentiments 
of others. If they be at a loſs, by what prin- 
ciples to ſupport a deciſion which they have 
given, if they be unwilling to own that they 
have judged wrong, or to uſe the means of 
acquiring greater juſtneſs and delicacy of ſenti- 
ment, they take ſhelter in the received maxim 
they plead that this is their taſte, and they 
have a right to indulge it. But there is no 
man who does not think himſelf entitled to 
find fault with the taſte of another in ſome 
particular inſtances; and to find fault with 
any taſte, neceſſarily implies the acknowledge- 
ment of a right and a wrong, and of a ſtan- 
dard by means of which they may be diſtin- 
guiſhed ; without taking this for granted, we 
could never dream of finding fault ; but if any 
taſte can be wrong, none has a claim to abſo- 


lute authority, merely on account of its being 
FO . taſte. 
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taſte. However frequently the indiſputable 
equality of taſtes may be retailed without ex- 
amination or attention to its meaning, hows 
ever frequently it may be applied to conceal 
want of taſte, to diſguiſe the pervetſion of it, 
or to excuſe negligence in imptoving it; yet 
every man makes it evident at times, that he 
gives no credit to the maxim, that he knows 
ſome of the ſentiments of taſte to be right, 
others to be wrong; and that he admits ſome 
criterion by which; in ſome caſes at leaſt, they 
may be diſcriminated, Fe TR 


Tuxxx is one fituation in Which we are pe · 
culiarly prone to admit the maxim which has 
been mentioned: when Tentiments are very 
different, we readily acknowledge that a pre- 
ference is dut to one of them; but when the 
difference between them is inconſiderable, we 
are diſpoſed to allow the fame authority to 
both. It is not difficult to diſcover the cauſe 
of this conſiſtency. There is ſeatcely any 
ſtate of mind more uneaſy, than that in which 
it is ſolicitous to determitte a point, and yet 
finds it impoſſible to determine to its own ſa- 
tisfaction: it hangs in painful ſaſpence' be- 
tween oppoſite judgments. It is in this ſtate, 
when it attempts to decide between turns of 
taſte which differ but a little; it is involved in 
perplexity ; it is diſtracted by contrary princi- 
| Dd - ples 
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ples of nearly equal force; it can find nothing. 
in which it may reſt with perfect acquieſcence: 
It is eager. to fly from this uneaſineſs; but 
finds no other means of flying from it, but to 
perfuade itſelf, that there is no preference due 
to either turn, that each has an equal and an 
indiſputable authority, and that conſequently 


there is no room for a deciſion. When a 


taſte differs widely from our own, we do not 
heſitate to pronounce it barbarous and unna- 
tural; it is when the difference is more mi- 
nute, that we recur to the infallibility of ſenti- 
ment. In this caſe we allow ourſelves to ad- 
mit ſophiſtry, that we may baniſh ſuſpence. It 
will by no means follow that the taſte of one 
man is.not juſter than that of another, becauſe 
we cannot eaſily decide, to which the prefe- 
rence is due, or becauſe, when we give a pre- 
ference, we cannot produce inconteſtible proofs 
of the rectitude of our judgment. In matters 
of {cience, oppoſite opinions may be ſupported 
by arguments of ſuch equal plauſibility, that a 
man who is not perfectly acquainted with the 
ſubject, cannot ſatisfy himſelf, to which of 
them he ought to yield aſſent; yet one of theſe 
opinions may be notwithſtanding true, and the 
other falſe. In like manner, there may be a 


good and a bad in taſte, though you be at a 
loſs to pronounce, in a particular cafe, where 
it preciſely lies; and you may be convinced 
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chat there is, though your propenſity to diſpel 
diſagreeable ſuſpence inclines you to ſtifle your 
conviction, and to ſuppoſe for a moment, that | 
there f is no certain criterion in the caſe. 


IT has deen common to conſider the plea- 
ſures of taſte as belonging to the imagination. 
Perhaps this has contributed to introduce the 
opinion, that taſte cannot be reduced to any 
fixed ſtandard. We are diſpoſed to regard the 
imagination as an irregular and lawleſs power, 
the parent of whatever is fantaſtical and ca- 
pricious. We acknowledge the pleaſures and 
the pains of the external ſenſes to be ſome- 
thing real and ſubſtantial, for the perception 
of which there is an unalterable foundation in 
the conſtitution of our nature. But the plea- 
ſures of taſte are thought to have no ſuch per- 
manent foundation: they are derived only from 
fancy; they depend on a particular turn of 
imagination, which cannot be expected to he 
the ſame in all men, which ſprings up withqut 
a ſanction from reaſon, and again changes 
without its allowance, a new whimſy driving 
out the old. But this reaſoning can have 
weight only with ſuperficial thinkers. It is 
true that mere fancies, and theſe too abſurd. 
and prepoſterous, have been ſometimes unde- 
ſervedly honoured with the name of taſte, 2s 
in the ever-varying modes of dreſs, ae? 

all 
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and furniture; yet even in theſe trivial ſub» 
jects, every thing is not wholly arbitrary ; 
there are fixed principles of - propriety, on 

which one mode may be approved and another 
condemned: and in the genuine province of 
taſte, in the ſublimer field af nature and the 
fine arts, though it be certain, and though it 
has been a great part of our buſineſs to prove, 
that almoſt all the ſentiments of taſte are de- 
rived from certain exertions of the imagination, 


it is equally certain, and has been proved with 


the cleareſt evidence, that theſe exertions are 
as little capricious, as regular, as univerſal, 
and ſubject to as fixed laws, as the exertions 
of any other principle in the human conſtitu- 
tion. 


Ax argument againſt the poſſibility of fix- 
ing a ſtandard of taſte, has been drawn from 
the very nature of ſentiment. Sentiment, it is 
ſaid, has not, like judgment, a reference to 
any thing beyond itſelf, nor repreſents any 
quality inherent in the external object: it im- 
plies only a certain congruity between that ob- 
je& and the faculty by which it is perceived; 
this congruity does certainly take place when- 
ever the ſentiment which indicates it is felt ; 
and conſequently the ſentiment cannoz be falſe 
or wrong. This argument, however plau- 

ible, 

* Hume” 5 Diſſertation on the Standard of Tate. 
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ſible, has na ſalidity. For, Aci. Suppoſe. i it 
true that our ſentiments mark ſome congruity 
between certain objeQs and our faculties, and 
nathing mare; it will nat follow that every 
ſentiment is neceſſatily right, ar that one taſte 
may not be prefergble to another. If this gc- 


count of ſentiment be juſt, it muſt be appli- 


cable to all our ſenſations, as well as to, thoſe 
of taſte ; but it is readily acknowledged con- 
cerning every one of the external ſenſes, that 
in one man it is more acute than in another; 

and, therefore, it ought to be acknowledged, 
that one man may poſſeſs taſte in greater per- 
fection than another. One eye is more pier- 
cing, one ear more quick, one palate, one 
ſmell, or one touch, more delicate than ano- 
ther; and there are, in moſt caſes, infallible 
means of determining, to which the ſuperiority 


belongs: and why ſhould we heſitate to own, 


that one taſte is ſuperior to another? or why 
deſpair of diſcovering ſome means of aſcertain- 
ing which of them is the ſuperior? There may 
be a congruity between an object and our or- 
gans, which undeniably implies a defect or im- 
perfection in the latter: darkneſs agrees beſt 
with weak eyes; but this very conformity is a 
proof of their weakneſs. In like manner, the 
conformity of ſome objects to a man's taſte 
may be fuch ,as ſhews it to be weak and im- 
perfect. But, ſecondly, The ſuppoſition on 
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1 the argument proceeds, is not ſtrietly 

Sentiment implies ſomething more than 
a Le between objects and our organs. 
It is not a copy of any thing exterior; but it is 
the reſult of it: it is not an image of a quality 
inherent in the object; but it is the natural 
Heck of it: and when a quality acknowledged 
to belong to an object, fails of producing its 
natural and uſual effect upon a particular per- 
ſon, the failure indicates a deficience or per- 
verſion in that perſon's organs. Thirdly, Taſte 
implies judgment, as well as ſentiment : and 
therefore, it muſt, in ſome reſpects at leaſt, re- 
fer to ſomething beyond ourſelves, and be ei; 


ther right or wrong, according as it is con- 
formable or not 8 to that F 


ſtandard. 

Tasrz may be conſidered in two different 
lights, the not diſtinguiſhing between which, 
has embaraſſed the queſtion concerning a fixt 
criterion of its ſentiments, and beſtowed ſome 
degree of plauſibility on the aſſertion of the in- 
diſputable authority of every taſte. It may be 
conſidered either as a ſpecies of ſenſation, or as 
a ſpecies of diſcernment. In the former light, 
it is mere feeling and perception; it is touch- 
ed and affected by certain objects, and attaches 
us to them immediately and without reflec- 

tion ; 
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tion; it is ſimply. the faculty by which we re- 
ceive pleaſure from the beauties, and pain from 
the faults, and imperfections of thoſe things a- 
bout which we are converſant. In the other 
light, it is a, faculty by which we diſtinguiſh 
the true cauſes of our pleaſure or of our diſ- 
like; by a reflex act, it diſcerns the ſeveral 
qualities which are fit to excite pleaſure or 
diſguſt ; it eſtimates the degree of ſatisfaction 
or diffatisfaRion which every object ought to 
produce. Taſte, conſidered in the former of 
theſe lights, in reſpect of what we may call its 
direct exerciſe, cannot properly admit any ſtand- 
ard. The feelings of every man depend, in a 
great meaſure, on the original ſtructure of his 
mind, which is. unalterable : they depend on 
the preciſe degree and mode of improvement 
which his natural powers have received; while 
this remains the ſame, his feelings * alſo 
continue what they are; they can be changed 
only by a variation in the ſtate of his improve- 
ment; but it ĩs not poſſible that all men ſhould 
either have the ſame opportunities of impro- 
ving taſte, or make the ſame uſe of the oppor- 
tunities which they have. It is not, therefore, 
poſſible, that all men mould be equally pleaſed, 
or that they ſhould. be / pleaſed with preciſely 
the ſame things. But notwithſtanding this, 
there may be a ſtandard of taſte in reſpe& of 
its reflex acts: and it is only in reſpect of theſe, 
| has 
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that a ſtandatd ould be ſought for. A ſtand- 
ard of taſte is not ſomething by which all taſtes 
may de reconciled and brought to cointide : 
it is only ſomething by which it may be de- 


termined, which is the beſt among taſtes vari- 


ous, contending, and incapable of coinciding 
perfectly. It is fo far from being impoſſible 
to diſcover'a ſtandard which ma pl anſwer this 
purpoſe to the impartial, that a {tandard may 
be found, to which even they whoſe relith it 
3 may find tliemſelves obliged to Tubs 

The perſon who eels in a certain man- 
os and who cannot, by any means, bring 
himſelf, at preſent, to feel 1d a different man- 
ner, may yet be convinced that he feels atmils, 
and yield readily to a-judymentinoppoſitioti to 
his feeling. This happens even with regard to 
the external ſenſes. - A perſon may perceive in 
himſelf an unconquerable antipathy to a parti- 
cular ſpecies of food; and yet, if he can trace 
its origin to an accidental diſguſt, he vill not, 
on account of his antipathy, pronounce that 
food either unwholeſome or unpalatable, he 
will not be ſurpriſed that other men are fond 
of it, but on the contrary believe, that himſelf 
alſo ſhould have been fond of it, if he had not 
happened to contract An unreaſonable preju- 
dice againſt it. There are perſons who diſlike 
particular colours: but theſe may ſometimes 


de ſenſible that their diſlike proceeds from a 


groundleſs 
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groundleſs i, ; and though it has ta- 
ken ſo faſt hold of their ĩimagination, that they 
cannot get the better of it, yet they may be far 
from pretending that that colour ought to be 
generally diſliked, may be diſpoſed to give 
credit to thoſe who ſay that they perceive it 
beautiful, and even able to'difcover a ſtrong 


foundation for their judgment. In like man- 


ner, a man may be. ſenſible, that his not recei- 
ving pleaſure or diſguſt in the fine arts, does 
proceed, in particular inſtances, from an im- 
perfection in his organs, from want of oppor- 
tunity of improving his taſte, or from a pre- 
judice which he has contracted; and, from 
conſciouſneſs of this, may be ready to acknow- 
ledge that, in theſe inſtances, his own taſte is 
falſe and of no authority, and that the very 
different taſte of another deſerves the prefe- 
rence, One who has a bad muſical ear, is not 
ſurpriſed that he . perceives not either the ex- 
cellencies or the defects of a tune, or that he 
blunders in endeavouring to trace them out; 
but, diſregarding his own feelings, appeals to, 
and acquieſces in, the deciſion of thoſe whom 
he confefles to be better judges. One who 
has never had acceſs to ſtudy the works of the 
great maſters in painting-or ſculpture, will na- 
turally be diffident of his own taſte in theſe 
arts, diſpoſed to pay a deference to that of o- 
thers, who have had ſuperior opportunities, 
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and cautious of forming a deciſion concern- 
ing the merit of performances, upon his own 
feelings, however lively they may be. We 
often find perſons candid enough to decline 
paſſing judgment, and to own that they can- 
not pronounce with impartiality, not only con- 
cerning the conduct, but alſo concerning the 
works of a particular perſon, on account of 
their friendſhip for the author, or their enmity 
againſt him. 
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Non needs it to appear abſurd to aſſert, 
however oddly it may ſound, that in ſome in- 
ſtances, a man ought not to be pleaſed when 
e he is, or ought to be pleaſed when he is 

not *, that this may be evinced on ſolid 
principles, and that he himſelf may be convin- 
ced of it. This is preciſely ſimilar to every 
caſe in which reaſon and reflection are ſaid to 
correct the reports of the ſenſes. It is well 
known to philoſophers, that many perceptions 
are aſcribed to fight which really belong to 
touch, that all men think they ſee certain 
qualities of bodies, ideas of which only, are, 
in conſequence of habit, ſuggeſted by viſible 
appearances. Reaſon can demonſtrate this ; 
but the demonſtration can have no influence 
even on the philoſopher i in the moment of ſen- 


fation ; he perceives juſt like other men; and, 
till 
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till he happens to reflect, thinks that he ſees 
the tangible qualities of bodies. Juſt ſo, a 

man may have feelings i in the fine arts, which 
he knows to be wrong, and which his know- 

ing them to be wrong, cannot hinder his con- 
tinuing to have. This is a remarkable differ- 
ence between ſentiment and opinion: no man 
can hold an opinion for a moment after he has 
diſcovered it to be falſe ; but a man may clear- 
ly perceive a ſentiment to be wrong, and yet 
find it for a long time impoſſible to abandon 
it. The firmeſt conviction of reaſon cannot 
prevent a perverted ſenſation; it muſt, in 
ſpight of that conviction, continue to be re- 
ceived, till the natural peculiarity or the habit 
which occaſions it, be corrected by proper ex- 
erciſe and culture. Men, therefore, who are 
affected differently, may notwithſtanding judge 
alike: and men who judge differently, may 
admit ſome common principles which ſerve 
as a teſt of both their judgments. Actually to 

reconcile the feelings, or even the diſcernment 
of all men, in matters of taſte, is impoſſible: 
but it is not therefore impoſſible to find the 
means of determining which is found, which 
not, and of eſtimating the degree of excellence 
or imperfection which belongs to each; or, 


in other words, to e the true ſtandard 
of taſte, 
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That the Standard of Taſte cannot be aſcertained 
by explaining away Diverſities of Sentiment. 


T is of ſmall importance to evince, that ſome 
of the ſentiments of taſte may be called in 
queſtion, or that one taſte may deſerve to be 
preferred to another, unleſs we can likewiſe 
find ſome criterion by which it may be deter- 
mined in every caſe, which are the faulty ſen- 
timents, and which the deciſion that has au- 
thority, and ought to be ſubmitted to. There 
cannot be an external ſtandard by the applica- 


tion of which the merit of different taſtes may 


be compared, as quantity is meaſured by feet 
and inches, and the excels, the defect, or the 
proportion of one quantity to another, ro 
ly marked. The ſtandard of taſte muſt be 
ſomething internal ; it muſt be derived from 
ſome general qualities of taſte itſelf, or from 
general principles of human nature. It will 
be univerſally allowed, that theſe are to be in- 
veſtigated and aſcertained in the ſame way as 
all the other principles of the mind, by exper 
rience and obſervation. But all have not pur- 
ſued the inveſtigation on the ſame plan, and 
therefore have adopted difterent concugmunst ; 


Tur 
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TR elegant author of the Enguiry into the 


Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and Beauti- 
ful *, brings the queſtion to a quick deciſion, 


by maintaining, that the differences of taſte - - 


are only apparent, and that all men, in effect, 
perceive nearly in the ſame manner. | So far 
as the ſenſes are concerned in exhibiting the 
perceptions of taſte, theſe perceptions mult be 
pretty much'the ſame in all men; for, without 
contradicting experience and introducing ab- 
ſolute ſcepticiſm, we muſt ſuppoſe the con- 
formation of the bodily organs, and conſe- 


quently the manner of perceiving objects 


by means of them, and the pleaſures and 
pains thence reſulting, to be nearly ſimilar 
in all men: and though cuſtom and other 
cauſes produce ſome deviations from the natu- 


ral pleaſures and pains of ſenſe, yet all men 
nungen theſe from the acquired; and every 


man's ſenſes are like thoſe of other men in 
moſt reſpects, and vitiated only in ſome points. 
8o far as the perceptions of taſte can be re- 
ferred to the imagination, they ariſe either 
from images of ſenſible objects, or from imita- 


tion: in exhibiting the former, imagination 


being only the repreſentative of the ſenſes, it 


muſt be pleaſed or diſpleaſed on the ſame prin- 


ciple as they are, and conſequently muſt be as 
imilar 3 in different men ; in being pleaſed with 


_ reſemblance, 
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reſemblance, all men are pretty equal, as far 
as their knowledge of the things compared 
extends; and though in this knowledge there 
be conſiderable differences, ariſing from the 
variety of accidental fituations, theſe produce 
not properly a difference of taſte. Judgment 
is the only remaining ſource of the perceptions 
aſcribed to taſte ; and it gives us the ſame de- 
gree of certainty with reſpe& to the imitative 
arts, as with reſpect to morals and the ſcience 
of life, and in fact produces a cloſer agreement 
in matters of taſte than in matters of ſcience. 
On the whole, the principles of taſte are en- 
tirely uniform, but men poſſeſs very different 
degrees of theſe principles. 


Ir all this were ſtrictly true, there would be 
no need to enquire concerning a ſtandard of 
taſte, for there would be no real differences to 
be adjuſted. But it cannot be meant, that the 
ſentiments of all men concerning the indivi- 
dual objects of taſte preſented to them, are the 
ſame. The expreſſions uſed by the author, 
ſeem often to imply this; but the contrary is 
evidently acknowledged in many of the illuſtra- 
tions brought to evince, that men who form 
very different judgments concerning indivi- 
dual objects, yet judge on the ſame general 
principles. It is undeniable that their judg- 
ments are not only apparently, but really dif- 

ferent; 
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ferent; nay it is, not without reaſon, obſerved 
by an ingetfions author *, that the difference 
is greater in reality than in appearance, be- 


eauſe the ſentiments of men with regard to 


beauty and deformity, are diſcordant, while 
their general diſcourſe is the ſame, and they 
all uſe the ſame words importing praiſe or 
blame, but affix very different meanings to 
them. A perfect or a near uniformity of 
taſtes in mankind, can be reaſonably aſſerted 
in no other ſenſe than this, That all the ſenti- 
ments of taſte are ultimately reſolveable into 
certain general principles, which all men poſ- 


ſeſs in common; which may therefore be re- 
ferred to, as a fixed ſtandard of taſte; and 


the want or perverſion of any of which renders 
a man in that reſpe& monſtrous, and unfit to 
be reaſoned with in the caſe. This poſition 
is juſt ; but the manner in which this author 
endeavours to aſcertain the general principles 
of taſte, ſeems to be liable to ſeveral excep- 
tions. It will be readily acknowledged, that 
the original perceptions of the external ſenſes 


are almoſt the ſame in all men, that they are 


diſtinctly remembered, and continue to be eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed from all adventitious perceptions, 


and that they form an obvious ſtandard for 


determining which is the ſound and natural 
ſtate of the ſenſes. But this is by no means 


applicable, 


Hume Diſſert. on the Standard of Taſte. 
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applicable to taſte. If it were, we muſt main 
tain that the rudeſt and moſt ncultivated 
taſte is the ſtandard; for all ſentiments which 
imply a refinement and enlargement of taſte, 
are evidently acquired. and adventitious, not 
original; and conſequently would be, not na- 
tural, but deviations from nature. The rea- 
ſon of the difference is, that our external 


ſenſes are at firſt formed complete and perfect, 


but taſte is an improveable faculty, the ele- 
ments of which only we bring into the world 
with us. Again, though it were acknowledg- 
ed that the perceptions of the external ſenſes 
are perfectly uniform in all men, it would not 
follow that the ſentiments of taſte, ſo far as 
they proceed from the imagination, are like- 
wiſe uniform; for it is not true, that the ĩimagi- 
nation, in preſenting images, is only the repre- 
ſentative of the ſenſes: it can vary to infinity, 
the diſpoſition of the perceptions which we 
have received from them; and conſequently _ 
it preſents numberleſs images, which the ſenſes 


could not poſlibly exhibit, and which give 


pleaſure or diſguſt on totally different prin- 
ciples. In imitations alſo, a difference in the 
knowledge of the things compared, is not the 
only cauſe of a variety of ſentiments : differ- - 
ences in the propenfity to compariſon, and in 
the {kill of comparing, and diſcerning likenef- - 
ſes, unavoidably produces diverſity of ſenti- 
ments in thoſe whoſe knowledge is the ſame. 


SECT. 
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That eat Approbation is not the. ond 
Standar 4 of Tate: Es 


THERs, bete the variety of 

mens taſtes, in relation to individual ob- 
jece, to be real, have ſuppoſed that a ſtandard 
may notwithſtanding be inferred immediately 
from experience of their judgments concern- 
ing theſe objects *, Some things have pleaſed 
univerſally, in all countries and in all ages: 
theſe poſſeſs the true and univerſal beauty. 
There are other works, concerning the merit 
of which there is not an univerſal agreement: 
theſe are to be eſtimated according to the 
judgment of the majority, Whatever is uni- 
verſal among mankind, muſt be natural to 
them; whatever is general, muſt likewiſe be 
reckon natural, though there be found fome 
exceptions. What is natural to any ſpecies, 
we neceflarily regard as right, and every de- 
_ viation from it in individuals, we reckon and 


1 £'/c | imperfection. 


* Conſiderable ſwreſi i laid on a ſtandatdin this man- 
ner formed, by two ingenious philoſophers of our own 
country. Hume's Diſſert. 3. Elements of Criticiſm, cap. 
25. And it is explicitly defended as the only ſtandard 
by the ingenious Abbe du Bos, Reflex. Crit. 2. part, ſect; 
21,——32. See alſo Fitzo/borne's Letters, 39: 


— 
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imperfection. We conclude, therefore, with- 
out heſitation, and without imagining it ne- 
ceſſary to enquire farther for reaſons in ſupport 
of the concluſion, that whatever has pleaſed the 
taſte of mankind univerſally, or even generally, 
is, from the original and fixt conſtitution of 
human nature, calculated to pleaſe, and the 
contrary to diſpleaſe; that they will produce 
their reſpective effects wherever the mind is in 
a ſound ſtate; and that when they fail of pro- 
ducing them in a particular inſtance, it muſt 
be owing to ſome defect or imperfection in the 
organ or in the ſtructure of the mind. But 
in collecting from experience, what is the com- 
mon nature of man, or the ſound ſtate of the 
mind, with reſpect to matters of taſte, we are 
not to conſult the feelings of every individual. 
Many, by being confined to inceſſant labour 
for the neceſſaries of life, or by being engaged 
in purſuits which give all their thoughts a dif- 
ferent direction, are prevented from ever be- 
ſtowing the ſmalleſt attention on productions 
in the fine arts; in many, taſte has not recei- 
ved fufficient culture by education, practice 
and reflection; in many, its native reliſh has 
been perverted by prejudices, by injudicious 
imitation, wrong habits, corruption of man- 
ners, and the like; ſome are naturally void of 
taſte, or remarkably defective in its principles: 
all theſe are to be excluded, in forming our 
judgment 
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judgment of what generally pleaſes or diſplea- 
ſes in the fine arts. The ſentiments of thoſe 
only are to be taken into the account, Who 
have a good natural taſte, who have not al- 
lowed it to be vitiated, who have improved it 
by ſtudy or converſation, and by ſuch exten- 
five acquaintance with works of imagination, 
as enables them to compare one with others, - 
and to judge of its relative as well as of its in- 
trinſic merit: and the ſentiments, even of per- 
ſons thus qualified, are to be regarded with 
reſpect to a particular work, only when they 
have come to the examination of it with ſere- 
nity of mind, in a diſpoſition fit for giving its 
ſeveral beauties and blemiſhes their due influ- 
ence upon them; when they have examined 
it with attention; when they have ſtudied it 
deliberately, and ſurveyed it in every different 
point of view. In this manner, the perſons 
whoſe ſentiments deſerve regard in the preſent 
queſtion, are reduced to a ſmall number; a- 
mong theſe there is almoſt a perfect unifor- 
mity of judgment; and their concurrence de- 
termines the merit and the rank of every work. 
The number of capable judges varies likewiſe 
according to the nature of the work which 
comes under their cognizance ; fewer can 
torm a judgment concerning the Iliad or the 
Mneid, than concerning a modern poem in 
their native language; fewer concerning a 

| The picture 
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picture than a poem; and in ſome places and 


ſome periods, the capable judges in any art 
are much fewer than in others. When a new 
work appears, the judgment of the public con- 
cerning it, remains for ſome time in ſuſpence, 
but it never fails to be pronounced at laſt, ac- 
cording to the real merit of the work; and it 
either fixes it in its juſt reputation, or con- 
demns it to oblivion. Some of the beauties 
or of the faults of a work may eſcape the no- 


tice of many at firſt, but they cannat eſcape 


the notice of all; by thoſe who have obſerved 
them, they are obinted out to others; and be- 
ing attended to, they come to be generally ac- 
knowledged. All taſtes are not equally alert; 
as ſome eyes ſee at a greater, and ſome at a 
leſs diſtance, ſo one taſte perceives more 
quickly, another more flowly, and in both 
caſes objects appear differently, when they are 
firſt exhibited; but after each has ſurveyed 
the objects in that light, and from that ſtation 
which ſuits his organs, their perceptions are in 
both caſes reconciled. Some may be preju- 
diced for or againſt a work; but they are ſo 
few in compariſon with the whole public, that 
their voice is fcarcely heard, and cannot pre- 
vent its paſling an impartial ſentence. A ſpi- 
rit of party, or other temporary or local cir- 
cumſtances, may give a vogue to an infipid 
work which coincides with them, or obſtru& 

the 
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the reception of a work of merit, which runs 
counter to them: but it is only for a while; 
theſe circumſtances quickly ceaſe, and then 
the former is treated with juſt contempt, or 


totally forgotten, and the latter riſes to its de- 


ſerved rank in the general eſtimation. There 
are always ſome men eminent for ſtrength, 
improvement, and impartiality of taſte; and 
their ſentiments gradually diffuſe themſelves 


among the reſt, and are approved and adopted. 


The judgment of the public thus derived from 
ſentiment, from the effect which they feel that 


a work has upon them, from experience of its 


fitneſs or unfitneſs to pleaſe, is to be regarded 
as the general ſenſe of mankind, and is the 
only teſt and ſtandard of merit and demerit in 
the fine arts. Works which have been diſap- 


proved, after a deliberate examination, by 


contemporaries, have ſeldom riſen to a high 
reputation among poſterity; and. works deli- 
berately approved at their firft appearance, 
have never been diſapproved afterwards, 
though their being ſucceeded by performan- 
ces of far ſuperior merit, has occaſioned their 
gaining leſs applauſe than they received from 
thoſe who were acquainted with no better, or 
has perhaps prevented their continuing to be 
generally ſtudied, The opinions of critics, 
however ſupported by general principles and 
rules, is of no 9 in oppoſition to this 
general 
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general ſenſe of . When ſentiment 
is clear and diſtinct, we may acquieſce in it, 
without any danger of error; but in deducing 
general concluſions, on this as well as on eve- 
ry other ſubjeQ, errors are frequently com- 
mitted. The buſineſs of the critic is only to 
inveſtigate, the cauſes of thoſe pleaſures or of 
that diſguſt which mankind actually receive 
from works of imagination: he has by no 


means a right to determine that what pleaſes 


is not good, or that what diſpleaſes is not bad : 


if the former be a tranſgreſſion of the rules 


laid down by critics, this proves only that theſe 
rules are arbitrary and wrong. The cenſures 
of critics, pronounced upon a cool diſcuſſion, 
may retard the general approbation of a work 
of merit, by keeping ſome from attending to 
it, by prejudicing ſome againſt it, and by ma- 
king others diffident of the reQitude of their 
own taſte : but it cannot totally or finally ob- 


ſtruct it; the judgment of ſentiment gradually 


gets the better of the judgment of criticiſm ; 
the critics differ among themſelves, this ha- 
ſtens the prevalence of the public taſte ; critics 
themſelves yield to it, or if a few continue ob- 
ſtinate, they are neglected, and it never fails to 
triumph at length. 


I this account of the ſtandard of taſte, 
moſt men are diſpoſed to reſt. _ Yet it ſeems 
not 
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not to be altogether ſatisfying: The follow- - 
ing obſervations are deſigned to ſhew in what 
reſpects it is exceptionable, and to point out, 

in what manner a more preciſe ſtandard may 

be derived from e 


Ir it be certain that ſome works have been 
generally approved in all places and in all ages, 
it would be abſurd to affirm, that theſe ought 
not to be approved. It would be'to contra- 
dict univerſal experience, in a caſe in which 
experience is the ſole foundation of a legiti- 
mate judgment. Some have now and then 
ventured on ſuch contradiQion, with reſpect 
to works which have obtained the moſt exten- 
five and unanimous approbation : but it has 
almoſt always been eaſy to diſcover the cauſe 
of their ſingularity. Scaliger was eager to de- 
preciate Homer: but he was actuated by parti- 
ality to his countryman Virgil. It was the fa- 
thion, for ſome time, with a party of the 
French, to deny almoſt all merit to the anci- | 
ents: but it was in order to exalt a ſet of fa. | 
yourite writers, who had adopted a manner ſo 3 
different, that they and the ancients could not 
be admired at once. The detection of ſuch 
motives excludes perſons from the number of | 
impartial witneſſes and capable judges. Their 4 
| diſſent is no exception from the unanimity of 
the ſentence, If there be no other exception, 


the 
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the author or performer certainly poſſeſſes the 
real excellence: his having been always and 
every where approved as excellent, is a full e- 
vidence of it. ö 


Bur is there any work of the excellence of 
which ye truly have this evidence? I doubt 


if there be. The Iliad of Homer, the trage- 


dies of Euripides and Sophocles, the orations 
of Demoſthenes, gained the approbation of 
the enlightened Greeks, were admired by the 
Romans, and continue to be the delight and 
ſtudy of the moderns. But does this amount 
to the conſent of all ages and nations? Not 
at all. It is only the conſent of the European 
nations, and a few others connected with them, 
and ſimilar in their ſentiments and manners. 
But there are regions in the Eaſt, exceeding 
Europe. in extent, and in the number of inha- 
bitants, who have never given their ſuffrage in 
favour of theſe works. Among them too, 
poetry and eloquence have flouriſhed : they 
have productions in both theſe arts, which 
have obtained, for an equal number of ages, 
as extenſive and as unanimous an approbation. 
In theſe produQtions we acknowledge the fire 
of genius, but cenſure numberleſs irregularities 
and extravagancies. Were they acquainted 
with the works which we admire, they wonld 
no doubt cenſure them with equal ſeverity. 
Here 
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Here then are two parties, equally numerous; 
equally unanimous, pronouncing oppoſite de- 
cifions. On what grounds ſhall we give the 
preference to one of them? Shall we ſet aſide 
the judgment of the Afiatics, by pronouncing 
them deſtitute of that ſedateneſs of reaſon, ' 
that purity of diſcernment, that elegance of 
mind, that ſimplicity of reliſh, that extenſive 
acquaintance with the varieties of art, which 
are neceflary for beſtowing authority on their 
ſentiments ? But will not they, in their turn, 
decline the authority of our judgment, as pro- 
ceeding from a tameneſs of imagination, a 
coldneſs of ſpirit, a preciſeneſs of thinking, or 
a dullneſs of feeling? And with equal reaſon, 
if the queſtion be ſuch as only the number of 
ſuffrages can determine. If, therefore, uni- 
verſal or even general approbation be the ſole 
touchſtone of real excellence, there is no ſuch 
excellence; the touchſtone, however promi 
ſing in appearance, vaniſhes in the moment of 
application, as if it were but the effect of ſome 
of thoſe enchantments in which the magicians 
of oriental ſtory are expert. The higheſt ſanc- 
tion that works of the greateſt merit can poſ- 
ſibly obtain, is the approbation of a majority : 
and in every caſe it will be difficult, if not im- 
poſſible, to aſcertain on what fide the majority 
is. If, notwithſtanding this uncertainty, the 
relative merit of works whoſe reputation. is 
Gg equally 
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equally eſtabliſhed in different regions, can be de- 
termined, it muſt be by criticiſm or philoſophy. 
To the muſic and the architecture of diſtant 
and unconnected nations, theſe remarks are 
{till more applicable than to their poetry. 
They are likewiſe applicable in ſome meaſure, 
though not perhaps equally, to their paint- 


ing. 


Bur ſuppoſe that, in fixing a general or an 
univerſal approbation, it were fair to take into 
the account only thoſe nations who have been 
improved by an acquaintance with European 
arts. This is indeed a liberty which we al- 
ways take without examining ſcrupulouſly, 
how far it is fair. Yet ftill ſuch general ap- 
probation would not be a juſt or impartial 
ſtandard of merit. . It is not impoſlible, and 
therefore we may put the caſe, that a work of 
great excellence in any of the fine arts, ſhould 
be produced by ſome ſingular genius, in an 
obſcure and inconſiderable country, which has 
little connexion or intercourſe with foreigners : 
it could obtain only a very limited approbation. 
A work of no greater excellence, appearing. in 
a more conſpicuous region, meets with appro- 
bation incomparably more extenſive. From 
the very circumſtance which we have men- 
tioned, the poems of Camoens, however much 


approved by capable Judges who were acquaint- 
ed 
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ed with them, have been known but to a few; _ 
and till very lately the poems of Offian have 
been almoſt totally unknown. If the extent 
of the approbation which a work obtains, de- 
pend ſo much on the celebrity of the country 
where it is produced, and on other circum- 
ſtances wholly accidental or extraneous, it 
cannot alone or immediately be the meaſure 
of its intrinſic merit. It will perhaps be ſaid, 

that works of real excellence will be approved 
as ſoon as they are reſcued from their acciden. 
tal obſcurity.” But till this ſhall happen, have the 
few who know them, no means of judging con- 
cerning their degree of genuine merit, or of 
juſtifying their expeQation that they will be ap- 
proved in proportion to it? They can juſtify 
it, only by applying to them general principles 
which belong to criticiſm or to philoſophy, 
The expectation may poſlibly be diſappointed, 
If it be, can we conclude with certainty that 
theſe few were miſtaken in their opinion of ex. 
cellence ? We cannot in every caſe ; the very 
merit of ſuch works may contribute to the diſ- 
appointment. The greater the originality which 
they poſſeſs, the more unlike they will be to * 
the works which men have been accuſtomed 
to admire ; habit will prevent their reliſhing 
their beauties. Repeated peruſals might wear 
off the prejudice : but when men have already 
ſufficient entertainment from works which they 


ae 
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are prepared for reliſhing, they are not always 
willing to undergo the labour neceſſary for 
correcting their prejudices and conquering. 
their habits. By this means, works circum- 
ſtanced as we have ſuppoſed, may be prevents 
ed from ever riſing, in the general eſtimation, 
to the rank which they deſerve to hold. If 
they can be raiſed to it, it will probably be by 
the inſtructions of the true critic, unfolding 
their uncommon beauties, and forming the 
general taſte to the perception of them. But 
though he ſhould be unſucceſsful, his inſtruc. 
tions may nevertheleſs be ſolid, and their ob- 
jects highly excellent, 


Ir deſerves to be particularly obſerved, that 
general approbation can never be applied, with 
any degree of exactneſs, as a ſtandard in com- 
paring ancient with modern works, at leaſt in 
the arts which employ language. The latter 
are neceſſarily deprived of the conſent of ages 
which the former have obtained ; and muſt 
therefore be pronounced inferior without far- 
ther examination, if to have pleaſed always be 
an eſſential character of the trueſt excellence, 
They ſtand likewiſe on a very different ground 
for obtaining the conſent of nations. The 
language of the ancients is almoſt equally un- 
derſtood in all the poliſhed nations of Europe: 
and therefore their beauties may be alike re - 


liſhed 


0 
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liſhed by the capable judges of all theſe na- 
tions. Modern languages have generally a 
more limited reception, On this account the 
ancients, independent of their merit, from the 
very nature of the language which they uſe, 
will of courſe obtain a wider concurrence of 
nations, than the moderns. This circumſtance 
has contributed to procure them a degree of 
eſtimation, perhaps greater than they can juſt - 
ly claim. If it ſhall be ſaid, that ſome modern 
languages are ſtudied and underſtood by as 
many nations as any ancient language, and 
will therefore introduce the works which are 
written in them, to a no leſs general approba- 
tion; it may be anſwered, that this only creates 
a new difficulty in comparing theſe works with 
ſuch as are written in other modern languages. 
Good authors in a language, no doubt pro- 
mote the ſtudy of it among foreigners ; but 
this is not the only cauſe of its obtaining a 
wide reception : the prevalence of the French 
language cannot be aſcribed ſolely to unrival- 
led excellence in the French writers; it is 
much more owing to other cauſes. But having 
once taken place by any means, it immediate. 
ly renders multitudes competent judges of the 
writers of France, who can give no ſuffrage 
in favour of the beſt writers of other countries. 
But an advantage ſo accidental cannot be de- 
ciſiye of their ſaperiority. On the other hand, 

ä works 
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| works written in the modern language of any 


country, though thus neceflarily circumſcribed 
with reſpe& to the approbation of other na- 
tions, have a conſiderable advantage for ob- 
taining approbation, in another point of view 
extenſive. They will be, in that particular 


country, underſtood by a greater number, and 


conſequently more generally approved, than 


either foreign or ancient works can be: they 


will likewiſe be more perfectly underſtood, 
and for this reaſon more exquiſitely reliſhed 
and more highly approved. If the ancients 
pleaſe many capable judges in ſeveral nations, 
a modern may equally pleaſe perhaps as many, 
though all belonging to one nation. By what 
rule can the weight of the ſuffrages be deter- 
mined? In a word, if we reſt in general ap- 
probation as the ſole criterion of excellence, 
the difficulties which occur in comparing the 
ancients with the moderns, or the writers of 
one country with thoſe of others, appear to be 
inextricable. If their relative merit can be at 


all aſcertained, it muſt be by applying to them 


ſome general principles derived from criticiſm 
and philoſophy, which are not affected by the 
accidental advantages or diſadvantages peculiar 
to each of them. 


Tus obſervations which we have ſuggeſted, 
concerning the difficulty both of aſcertaining 
general 


- 
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general approbation, and of applying it as a 
ſtandard to works of taſte, have weight even 
with reſpe@ to ſuch as have obtained the high- 


eſt degree of it: but in proportion as any 


work falls ſhort of univerſality of approbation, 


they have with reſpect to it the greater force. 


Ir, however, general approbation, when once 
obtained, might be conſidered as the ſtandard 
of excellence, another difficulty will ſtill re- 
main. No new work can obtain general ap- 
probation in an inſtant : it is of low growth, 
it requires conſiderable time to reach maturity. 
In this interval, the intrinſic merit of the work 
is the ſame that it is afterwards : but there 
will be no poſſible means of appretiating it. 
Muſt every man then ſuſpend his judgment, 
till numbers be prepared to declare their ſen- 
timents together ? Muſt he obſtinately refuſe 
all credit to his own feelings and diſcernment, - - 
till the time come for the public to give its 
voice? This would be in ſome meaſure incon- 
ſiſtent with that authority of ſentiment, on ac- 
count of which it claims to be a ſtandard. But 
this is alſo in many caſes impoſſible: when a 
man, who is conſcious of good taſte, finds him- 


ſelf delighted with a new. work, he heſitates 
not to pronounce it excellent, without waiting 
for the public ſuffrage ; he is confident that 
it will obtain it in due time. He founds not 

| | his 
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his confidence merely on his feelings; he ju- 
ſtifies it by reaſons; he ſhews that it has beau- 
ties ſimilar, equal, or ſuperior to thoſe which 
have generally pleaſed. His producing ſuch 
reaſons implies an acknowledgment, that ſen- 
timent may be tried by general principles, and 
is authorized by its coincidence with them, 
Before Milton's Paradiſe Loſt had time to riſe 
from obſcurity, Denham and Dryden expreſſed 
their admiration of it without reſerve; and 
when the one pronounced it the nobleſt poem 
that ever was written-in any language or in 
any age, and the other gave it the preference 
not only to contemporary, but alſo to ancient 
works ; they both intimated, that they ſup- 
ported their judgment by general prineiples 
of compariſon between this poem and other 
poems. y 


Tuovon general or univerſal approbation 
be aſſigned as the teſt of excellence, it really 
amounts to no more than the approbation of 
a very few. Multitudes are excluded from 
the right of ſuffrage, as being in one reſpect 
or another unfit to judge; the ſelect few take 
the lead ; what pleaſes their vigorous and im- 
proved taſte, ought to pleaſe all.; whoever 
difſents, ought to impute it ſolely to his own 
want of taſte, An authority ſo abſolute and 
2 had need to be clearly eſtabliſh- 

ed. 
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ed. But in determining, who are the perſons 
entitled to exerciſe it, ſuch difficulties muſt oc- 
cur as cannot fail to render it in ſome degree 
uncertain. No doubt, true taſte will gradu- + 
ally gain the aſcendeney by its native force and 
influence. But muſt we wait till this has hap- 
pened, before we can judge with any probabi- 
lity, whether it be true taſte or not? Are there 
no means of eſtimating the goodneſs of a 
man's taſte, except the ſucceſs of his deciſions? 
If there be, they muſt be derived either from 
a philoſophical inveſtigation of the characters 
of true taſte, or from his producing arguments 
in ſupport of his deciſions, the uſe whereof 
implies an acknowledgment of general prin- 
ciples, to which an appeal may lie from mere 
ſentiment. But ſuppoſe the few ſufficiently 
authorized to paſs a deciſive judgment, in 
what manner does it diffuſe itſelf among the 
generality, and obtain their concurrence ? It 
cannot exact their implicit acquieſcence; 
wherever this takes place, it continues to be 
only the particular judgment of a few. It may 
operate by a ſort of contagion; by exciting 
their attention and direQing their notice to 
What would have otherwiſe eſcaped them, it 
may enable their own taſte to exert itſelf in a 
coincident determination, But it- may like- 
wiſe gain ground, and often does, by proving 
that it is not arbitrary, by ſupporting itſelf by 

Hh argument, 
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argument, by appealing to ſome general rules 
of criticiſm, or ſome general principles of hu- 


man nature. It is in this way that Addiſon re- 


commended the beauties of Milton; and in 
this way the admiration of Shakeſpear has 


been * extended, and juſtified *. 


No work of taſte is abſolutely perfect: 


beauties and blemiſhes, excellencies and faults 


are intermixed: and ſometimes both are found 
in a very great degree. In this caſe, all that 


can be expected from mere ſentiment, is the 


being pleaſed with the former, and diſpleaſed 
with the latter. Its judgment can amount 
only to a number of detached, unrelated ap- 
probations and diſapprobations, or to an inde- 
finite approbation or diſapprobation of the 
work upon the whole. To render either de- 
finite, to form one deciſive judgment of the 
work, to be able to aſſign it its due place in 
the ſcale of merit, we muſt at leaſt reflect up- 


on the ſeveral feelings, whether of pleaſure or 


diſguſt, which the different parts or qualities 
of the work excite; we muſt eſtimate the im- 
portance of each; we muſt weigh them a- 
gainſt one another, and determine the excels, 

Even 


* In the ſame way, the public approbation is claimed 
in favour of the Poems of Oſſian, in a critical diſſerta- 
tion on them, which diſplays fine taſte, confirming its 
ſentiments by the deductions of found criticiſm. 
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Even this implies the neceſſity and the legiti- 
macy of reaſoning and diſcuſſion. But this 
will not be ſufficient: our feelings are fleeting 
and unſteady; it is not eaſy to render them 
ſo fixed or fo well defined, that we can eſti- 
mate them with exactneſs, or compare and ba- 
lance them with accuracy. To render our 
judgment of a whole work preciſe, we muſt 
aſcertain and reflect upon the cauſes of our 
feelings, the qualities from which they reſult : 
theſe are more fixed and more definite; we 
can contemplate them more ſteadily, eſtimate 
them more juſtly, balance them more nicely, 
and determine their proportion more exactly. 


But the abſtraction by which theſe qualities 


are analyzed, the inveſtigation by which the 
cauſes of our feelings are diſcovered, fall pro- 
perly within the province of criticiſm and phi- 
loſophy. It is in the ſame manner, by a com- 
pariſon, not of our ſenſations themſelves, but 
of their cauſes, that we can judge with preci- 


ſion of the relative excellence of different 
works. 


WHAT is ſaid concerning the formation of 
public taſte, and its authority as the ſtandard 
of excellence, derives a great part of its plau- 
ſibility from the oppoſition which is ſtudiouſly, 
but without reaſon, ſtated between the critic 
and the man of taſte, The critic is ſuppaſed 
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to be a perſon wholly deſtitute of taſte,  inca- 

pable of ſentiment, who, with abſolute frigi- 
dity, examines a work by certain mechanical 
rules, framed without any regard to what ac- 
tually pleaſes or diſpleaſes, nay often in contra - 
diction to it. That the opinion of ſuch a per- 
ſon ought to yield to his who has lively and 
vigorous ſenſations, that it can merit no de- 
gree of deference, will be readily acknowled= 
ged. But it by no means follows, that the de- 
ciſions of genuine criticiſm are of no authority, 
or that general principles, properly inveſtiga- 
ted and eſtabliſhed, may not be a ſurer crite- 
rion of excellence, than mere feelings of plea» 
ſure or diſguſt, unarranged and unexplained. 
In the compoſition of the genuine critic, the 
very firſt ingredient is vigorous taſte *. . If he 
is to be diſtinguiſhed from the man of taſte, it 
muſt be by reſtricting this latter epithet to the 
perſon who feels ſtrongly, but cannot explain 
what it preciſely is that pleaſes or diſpleaſes 
him, or in what manner his feelings are pro- 
duced. But if it be thus reſtricted, few will 
be diſpoſed to place the authority of the man 
of taſte above that of the critic. It is the exi- 
tic, it is he who not only feels ſtrongly, but is 
alſo capable of reflecting on his feelings, of 


accounting for them, of diſtinguiſhing their 


g and . out their cauſes, that is 
| naturally 
* See Part iii. ſect. 3. 
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naturally allowed to take the lead in pronoun- 
cing concerning works of taſte; it is the con- 
currence of perſons of this character, that en- 
lightens and directs the judgment of the ge- 
ncrality. From diſcuſſion, therefore, as well 
as from ſentiment, general approbation derives 
its very exiſtence. It is confeſſed, that the 

critic has a right to inveſtigate the cauſes of 
our pleaſure or diſguſt : but if this inveſtiga- 
tion contributes to rendeg our Judgment more 
preciſe and certain, it will follow, that it pro- 
vides us with a more accurate ſtandard tha 
mere ſentiment. It is denied, that he has any 
right to pronounce that not good, which ac 
tually pleaſes, or that not bad, which actually 
diſpleaſes. In oppoſition to general ſentiinent, 
he can have no right to. determine, and the 
true critic never will determine : But to deny 
that he has a right to pronounce that not god, 
which actually pleaſes ſome, and that not bad, 
which actually diſpleaſes ſome, would be to 
eſtabliſh the indiſputable authority of every 
taſte. He has a right to diſtinguiſh the natu+ 
ral from the accidental, the found from the 
unſound ; and it is he that can diſtinguiſh them 
in the moſt ſatisfying manner; it is only by 
the general principles which he ee. 
that the diſtinction can be Need. 


SECT: * 
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That the Standard of Tafte is to be found in ge« 
neral Principles. 


HUS, in whatever light we conſider ge- 
neral or univerſal approbation, we find 
great difficulties in applying it as the ſole or the 
immediate ſtandard of excellence in works of 
taſte; and all theſe difficulties ſeem to point 
to ſcience, to criticiſm,” or philoſophy, as ca- 
pable of ſupplying us with a ſtandard more 
determinate, more accurate, and more eafily 
applicable *. Indeed to ſuch a ſtandard, the 
general ſenſe of mankind leads them conſtant- 


* Tt is the profeſſed deſign of D'ALEKMBERKT's Re- 
fectious on Taſle, to prove that philoſophy juſtly claim 
authority as a ſtandard in matters of taſte, and to ſug- 
geſt ſome rules and cautions reſpecting the application 
of it. And the ingenious author of Elements of Criti- 
ciſm, after having allowed general approbation all the 
weight which he thought that it could poſſeſs, concludes 
with referring to general principles of human nature, 
ſcientifically inveſtigated, the principles that onght to 
govern the taſte of individuals, as a ſtandard in which 
he puts great confidence, as more unerring than any 
ſelection of the perſons capable of judging ; and with 
intimating that to lay a foundation for this branch of 
knowledge, that is in other words, to form ſuch a ſtand- 


ard, is the declared purpoſe of that work. Chap. 25- 
| at 
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ly to have recourſe, however much they may 
in words ſeem to acquieſce in ſentiment as 
ultimate. Every man whom we acknowledge 
to poſſeſs any degree of taſte, not only ap- X 
proves or diſapproves, but ſpecifies what it 
preciſely is that pleaſes or diſpleaſes him, what 
is the nature of the pleaſure or the diſguſt 
which it excites, and what the manner in 
which it excites them. - The very operation 
of taſte, when in any meaſure improved, im- 
plies ſo much of judgment, reflection, and 
analyſis, as plainly intimates how ſerviceable 
they may be in defining, vindicating, or cor- 
recting its ſenſations. When our judgment 
in a particular inſtance is called in queſtion, 
we reckon it always allowable to ſupport it 
by reaſons ; and our reaſons are always de- 
duced from principles more or leſs general; 
the authority of which in preference to mere 
ſentiment, we therefore tacitly acknowledge 
by our uſing them. In every art there are 
ſome general rules of eſtabliſhed authority, 
to which all readily appeal, and which all re- 
verence as the fundamental laws by which the 
differences of individuals muſt be terminated. 
Were general approbation the only ſtandard, 
ſo 


at the end. This obſervation appears to me to be 
perfectly juſt and well founded, and will perhaps be 
both confirmed and illuſtrated by the remarks which 
I am now making, 
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ſo much as to point out beauties which have, 
by any means, failed of actually obtaining it, 
would be not only uſeleſs, but prepoſterous 
and abſurd. Since then it is clear that gene- 
ral principles and rules have authority in mat- 
ters of taſte, it only remains to explain, in what 
manner they ſerve as the real and Juſt ſtand- 
ard of excelicace. or def ect. 


WHEN we ih that general approbation is 
the proper or immediate ſtandard, we are far 
from inſinuating that it is of no account. It 
is of very great account. Though it be not 
itſelf the ſtandard, it is the materials of which 
the ſtandard muſt be compoſed: it is the block 
from which it muſt be hewed out: it is the 
principal of thoſe ingredients from which it 
muſt be extracted. It holds the ſame place in 
this enquiry, that experiments and obſervations 
concerning the real phænomena of things, hold 
in phyſical inveſtigations of the laws of the 
material world. It is from the experiments 
and obſervations, that all juſt concluſions con- 
cerning theſe laws muſt be deduced; it is only 
by examining and comparing them, that the 
laws of nature can be diſcovered : that cannot 
be truly a law of nature, which is contradicto- 
ry to the phenomena; however plauſible it 
may appear, however ſtrongly ſupported by 
ſome of them, there muſt be an error in the 

reaſoning 
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reaſoning by which ir is inferred: ſuch error 
may very readily be committed; many falſe 
hypotheſes have been adopted in ters phi- 
loſo phy; "bet it will not follow, that we ought” 
to reſt ſatisfied with obſerving cue phenomena, 
not attempting do inveſtigate the laws accord- 
ing to which they are produced, or that theſe 
laws may not be traced out ſucceſsfully by a 
more careful and ſkilful induction: when any 
general law is traced out, it accounts for phæ- 
nomena which at firſt ſight appear unaccount- 
able; it reconciles ſuch as appear diſcordant, _ 
and often ſhews that they proceed from the 
ſame prineiple differently modified; it anſwers 
many purpoſes which could not be anſwered 
by a mere collection of the experiments from 
which it is inferred. All tis is direQly and 
without diffeulty applicable to our preſent ſub- 
ject. It is only from what actually pleaſes and 
diſpleaſes in works of imagination, that the 
true critic deduces his general principles and 
rules: it is on what has pleaſed or diſpleaſed 
univerſally that he lays the greateſt ſtreſs ; 
he founds his concluſions, not on his own feel- 
ings only, but on the common feelings of men; 
it is from the moſt excellent and admired per- 
formances in every art, that the rules of that 
art ought to be, and by judicious critics always 
have been taken: ſo far is he from deſpiſing 
ſentiment, that he pays ſome regard to what- 
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ever has actually pleaſed or diſpleaſed any; he 
acknowledges that it has fome ſort of fitneſs. 
to pleaſe or diſpleaſe and he examines whe- 
ther it is owing to a natural or to a. diſtem - 
pered ſtate of the organ. His deciſions, his 
general principles and rules claim no authority 
in oppoſition to the common ſenſe; of mankind z; 
if they really oppoſe it, if they be irreconcile-! 
able to the unperverted ſentiments of any in- 
dividual, they are falſe, there is ſome miſtake 
in the induction by which they were, eſtabli- 
ſhed. Men are neceffarily fallible; many falſe. 
principles and arbitrary rules of criticiſm; have 
been propoſed : but we cannot hence con- 
clude, that we ought not to ſearch for any 
principles or rules, or that it is impoſſible to 
find out ſuch as are true and ſolid. Suppoſe 
that in forming general concluſions there is al- 
ways a poſlibility of error, but that in acquief- 
cing in clear and diſtin& ſenſations there is 
none; yet the former may in ſome inſtances | 
have indubitable certainty, and may be appli- - 
cable to many uſes, for which the latter are in- 
ſufficient : they may lead us to perceive how 
works whoſe qualities are in appearance con- 
trary, come nevertheleſs all to give us plea- 
_ ſure; they may convince us that ſentiments. 
ſeemingly incompatible, excited in different 
perſons by the ſame work or even the ſame 
part of a work, Ar from principles equal -· 
ly 
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ly natural to man; it may enable us to recon- 
eile the moſt diſſimilar ſentiments, to account 
for the moſt ſingular, to explain which are 
moſt conformable to the real conſtitution of 
human nature. This is all that can be expect - 
edrfrom a ſtandard of taſte; and this, general 
principles only can perform. In a word; as it 
is not a mere mieren ec the ſeparate 
phænomena of things, but à diſcernment of 
their common cauſes and laws that immediate 
ly ſerves to explain the operations and the 
courſe of nature; as it is the knowledge of 
the general principles of mechanics that beſt 
enables us to judge of the conſtruction and 
merit of a complicated machine; ſo it is an 
acquaintance with the objects and the ſources 
of our pleaſures, not an undiſtinguiſning at- 
tention to them as they affect the ſeveral indi- 
viduals, that proximately contributes to aſcer- 

tain the nme the fine arts. 

4 2 n: ters {16 

Nor. only i is every vb 6 e 
ted, containing lights, ſhades, and blemiſhes; 
but almoſt every part of the work is in 
like manner complex, made up of ſome - 
thing that pleaſes and ſomething that is in 
itſelf indifferent. To ſeparate theſe, to diſtin. 
guiſh the excellence from what: ſerves. only as 
a vehicle for it, or from the fault which ad- 
heres cloſcly to it, to point out what it pre- 
ciel 
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ciſely is in a paſſage, that giyes us pleaſure or 
diſguſt, is the loweſt and ſimpleſt effort of cris 
ticiſm. It is a degree of reflection, an exerciſe 
of abſtraction, which every man of tolerable 
acuteneſs of taſte; employs. for himſelf: with. 
out it there could be no diſtinct perception: 
but only a blind, enthuſiaſtic feellng. It can- 
not therefore be expected that by this alone, 
criticiſm ſhould ſupply us with a very preciſe 
ſtandard. Vet even by this, it gives a ſtand: 
ard more accurate. than mere ſentiment, It 
enlightens us ſo far as to prevent our aſcribing 
our pleaſure or our (diſguſt; to cauſes which 
have no ſhare in the production of them. It 
prepares us for diſcerning: and eſtimating ipaſ 
ſages in which there is the ſame excellence or 
the ſame fault, but differently accompanied. It 
leads us to form our judgment of a work, 
from its intrinſic qualities, not from any ex- 
traneous or uneſſential cireumſtances. It ſub- 
ſtitutes a determinate judgment, in the place 
of an indefinite, indiſcriminate: admiration. 
It defends us from the danger of being ſo 
much dazzled with ſhining beauties in a work, 
as to become inſenſible to groſs deformities 
mingled with them, or perhaps to miſtake them 
alſo for beauties. It is abſolutely neceſſary, in 
order to our aſcertaining the real doin of 
merit to which a work is entitled; confuſed 
conſciouſneſs of. the feelings which it has -any- 


how 
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how excited, would be wal infuficient fo 
nnn 105 e - 22087} M 23f12- nb 


Ii Hine aut v6: Doo gon 3d 9 8 
A1 objedts: which produce the ſame'ſpecies 
of pleaſure, however different in other reſpecti; 
have ſome qualities in common. It is by 
means of theſe qualities, that they produce 
this pleaſure. It belongs t0'criticiſiis to inve- 
ſtigate aid aſcertain theſe qualities: and the 
diſcovery of them contributes in many Ways; ; 
both to render our appretiation of excellence 
more e caſy and accurate, and to furnifh prin⸗ 
ciples for deciding between diſcordant appre- 
tiations. The qualities of an 
gratify us, Are more fixt aud definite” an the 
ſenſation which they excite.” ' When we at⸗ 
tempt to confine our attention to the latter, i it 
as it were twinkles in the ce, and eludes 2 
ſteady contemplation * but when'we turn our 
view to the former,” we can conteihplate them 
at leiſure, examine them on all ſides, and' de- 
termine their preciſe dimenſions,” We can 
compare them with the ſame qualities in other 
objects, decide which object poſſeſſes t them it in 
the higheſt degree, and infer Which ought to 
give the higheſt pleaſure, We can compare 
them with the ſenſation which they produce; 3 
examine Whether it be exactly adequate to 
them, Whether it be rendered more 215 
than they alone could have rendered it, by the 
operation 
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operation of. other: qualities of a ſimilar ten · 
dency, in this inſtance conjoined with it, or 
whether it be weakened by the conjunction 
of qualities of an oppoſite tendeney !) When 
we diſeern that an object which we approve, 
has the ſame, general qualities with other ohr 
jects which generally pleaſe, we are ſatizfied 
that our approbation is right; when we evinte 
that it has them, we account for our. appro» 
pation, weę juſtify it, and are, entitled to, con- 
demy the taſte which diſapproves that object, 
or ĩs indifferent to it, as perverted or defectiye. 
Keg of thoſe qualities in pbjetts, from: which 

11 of gaſte reſult, are capable of be» 

ng meaſured Fe eee The 
degree of yniformity, fr inance, of yarecy, 
of amplitude, of fitneſs for i its end, which A 
particular object poſſeſſes, can generally | be de- 
fined with tolerable preciſion, This gives A 
* for igning to each of the hem its n 
Amon beautiful objects, that is, the 

moſt e, which, has 4 ghet e 
of thoſe qualities which are acknowledged to 
conſtitute beauty. Of grand objects, that is, 
the grandeſt, Which ſſeſſes the greateſt unt 
broken amplitude. 1 deſc ri iptions of an ob- 
ject, that is, the fineſt, ich 1 1 7 on the 
mind an image of its moſt characteriſtical and 
ſtriking features, If a man's ſentiments. be 
not, propartioned, to the: degrees of foch der . 
1011575 tles, 
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lities, which objecti are enn to pol. 
Warn n WE ep 


oss 2 ten 9 21605 10 2110 tf 29522 539190 ; 
Ir is chiefly nttention to the general qualities 

of objects which gratify taſte, that enables us to 
perceive to what claſs the gratification belongs. 
The gratifications of taſte agret im this, that 
they are all pleaſant; they are-likewiſe ànalo · 
gous in other reſpects: if Wa, 0. only our” 
feelings, we cannot ſutficiently di them! 
into kinds. But the quality, or the combi- 
nation of qualities, which produces: one grati-, 
fication, is very different from that which pro. 
duces another: by turning our view to it, we! 
can decide with certainty, of What kind our 
pleaſure is, and either correct ot confute his 
opinion who, from indefinite 1 would 
refer it to a different kind. If the object 
which pleaſes us, poſſeſs uniformity, variety, 


and proportion, we are ſure that it is beauti- 
ful. If it poſſeſs amplitude along with ſimpli- 


city, we know that it is grand. We can thus 


determine, whether different works gratify, 
taſte in the ſame way or in different was, 
This is of great advantage in comparing them: 
if they pleaſe, in the ſame way, our huſineſs is, 
to enquire which poſſeſſes the greateſt degree 
of thoſe qualities from which the pleaſure re- 
ſults; if in, different ways; we muſt eſtimate 
the moment of the ſeveral ſpecies of pleaſure. 
| | Ir 
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Ir is generally by a combination of different 
qualities, that any object gratifies. taſte. One 
object excels in one of theſe qualities, another 

object in another of them. In this caſe, there 
is a difficulty in determining which object de- 
ſerves the preference; we cannot always ſay, 
which of theſe qualities gives ſeparately the 
higheſt pleaſure. The: Grecian architecture 
excels in ſimplicity; this is unqueſtionably a 
ſource of pleaſure: the Gothic has variety; 
this is likewiſe a ſource of pleaſure: Which: 
of them is moſt approveable.? Of two ſublime 
objects, one exceeds: the other 1 
but falls as much below it in ſimplicity: How 
ſhall we determine, which is the moſt ſub- 
lime? But this difficulty is not always inſur- 
mountable. It may happen, for inſtance, that 
one of the objects has more approveable qua- 
lities, the other no more: the Grecian archi- 
tecture has proportion, the Gothic is deſtitute 
of it ; the addition of this quality plainly turns 
the balince in favour of the former. Thus a- 
gain, every work has its end and uſe: ſome 
qualities productive of pleaſure, may by their 
ſituation be ſubſervient to this ; other qualities 
very pleaſing in themſelves, may by their po- 
ſition obſtruct it : on this principle, we juſtly 
condemn very beautiful paſſages in a poem, 
and very beautiful figures in a picture, as ble- 
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miſhes, which take from the merit of the 


THERE are many combinations of qualities, 
each of which produces a diſtin& ſpecies of 
pleaſure. A complete enumeration of theſe 
combinations would enable us to determine 
many queſtions concerning diſcordant ſenti- 
ments. In particular, it would ſupply prin- 
ciples for a juſt eſtimate of all ſuch ſentiments 
as are of a complicated nature. It is in theſe 
that men are moſt apt to differ, and general 
principles to run counter to the feelings of in- 
dividuals. A perſon who is equally attentive 
to all the pleaſing qualities which are united 
in an object, and equally formed for reliſhing 
them all, will approve it more highly than an- 
other perſon who has overlooked ſome of theſe 
qualities, or is defective in that ſenſe which is 
adapted to the perception of them. The for- 
mer will prefer that obje& to one which has 
ſome of theſe qualities in greater perfection, 
but is deſtitute of the reſt : the latter will give 
the contrary judgment. It is by analyſing the 
object, that the difference can be adjuſted. 
One man ſets a high value on a particular ob- 
je&; to juſtify this, he ſhews that it poſſeſſes 
a great degree of thoſe qualities which produce 
2 particular ſpecies of pleaſure : another, who 
ſ:ts leſs value on it, acknowledging this, points 

K k out 
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out ſome blemiſhes which juſtly bring down 
its value: and by doing fo, evinces that the 
former has given a wrong judgment through 
want of diſcernment ſufficient for detecting 
theſe blemiſhes.—A full enumeration of all the 
qualities which are fit to gratify taſte, would 
go far to baniſh contracted rules of criticiſm, 
Such rules have given the moſt plauſible han- 
dle for calling in queſtion the authority of ge- 
neral principles. When a thing is contrary to 
rule, and yet actually pleaſes, we conclude 
with reaſon that the rule is falſe. The qua- 
lities which it requires do actually pleaſe: but 
objects deſtitute of them, may likewiſe pleaſe 
by means of other qualities ; of theſe the cri- 
tic was not aware when he formed his rule: 
he did right in pronouncing that the former 
ſet of qualities are fit to gratify taſte ; but he 
did wrong in affirming, that they are abſolutely 
neceſſary to its gratification : he miſtook for a 
general canon, what is only one of the cafes 
ſubordinate to that canon. That the regula- 
rity and the unities of the ancient drama, 
pointed out by Ariſtotle, are means of plea- 
ſing, is certain: the fault lies only in reckon- 
ing them eſſential. Shakeſpear has given con- 
vincing evidence, that a dramatic work in 
which they are totally neglected, may yet 
have other qualities productive of very high 
gratification. Partial and confined principles 
| of 
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of criticiſm in any 4 ariſe only from our be- 
ing unacquainted with, or not taking into the 
account, ſome claſs of qualities which conſti- 
tute a real excellence in that art. 


| In a word, an analyſis of the ſeveral combi- 
nations of qualities which are agreeable or 
diſagreeable to taſte, would enable us to com- 
pare and to fix the rank of all thoſe objects 
which pleaſe by means of the ſame combina- 
tion: the degree of theſe qualities, which be- 
longs to each of them, can generally be aſcer- 
tained with abundant aceuracy; and every 
ſentiment which is diſproportioned to the ac- 
knowledged degree of pleaſing qualities in its 
object, may confidently be condemned as 
wrong and perverted. The only difficulty 
_ would be, to decide between objects which, 
poſſeſſing different qualities, yield diſtinQ ſpe- 
cies of pleaſure. In this, attention to theſe 
qualities, it muſt be acknowledged, can give 
us no aſſiſtance. But this is a caſe in which 
it is ſeldom neceſſary to decide; there is often 
an impropriety in attempting it. To render 
objects capable of being compared, they muſt 
have ſomething in common: it is only objects 
which have ſome quality in common, that can be 
compared in reſpect of the degree of it. When 
two pleaſures are different in kind, it is not ge- 
nerally of importance, it is not always poſſible 
| to 
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to determine which deſerves the preference; it 
is fufficient to define the kind to which each 
belongs. Whether beauty of form, or harmony 
of ſounds, whether the ſublime or the pathetic, 
whether the witty or the humourous, give the 
higheſt pleaſure, are queſtions which, with 
many ſimilar ones, if it be difficult to anſwer, 
it is not perhaps altogether proper to propoſe. 
Yet there are general principles which may - 
lead to the ſolution even of ſuch queſtions. 
In order to diſcover them, let us turn our view 
from the external objects of our * to 
their internal cauſes. | 


Tux ſources of all the ſentiments of taſte 
ly in the mind. The qualities of objects af- 
fect, in a certain manner, ſome principles of 
human nature, which by their operation, either 
ſingly or ſeveral in conjunction, produce gra- 
tification or diſguſt. It is the buſineſs of phi- 
loſophical criticiſm, to inveſtigate theſe prin- 
ciples : many of them have been pointed out 
in the courſe of our enquiry. Simplicity, for 
inſtance, occaſions eaſineſs of conception; no- 
velty or variety, an effort to conceive ; am- 
plitude, an expanſion of ſoul. This takes 
place in every individual, in numberleſs caſes; 
he is therefore certain from his own experi- 
ence, that it is conformable to the conſtitu- 
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tion of his nature. It is likewife to every 
man, matter of experience, that ſome of theſe . 
modes of conception are - ordinarily pleaſant, 
and others ordinarily painful. The experi- 
ence with reſpect to both theſe points is ex- 
tenſive, various, and unequivocal; for it oc- 
curs not only in matters of taſte, but likewiſe 
in ſcience, and in common life. When, there- 
fore, taſte is analyſed into its ſimple principles, 
theſe will ſerve as a criterion for diſtinguiſhing 
the genuine from the falſe ſentiment : for if, 
in a particular inſtance, either an object ac- 
knowledged to have certain qualites, fails to 
produce the mode of conception generally cor- 
reſpondent to it ; or that mode of conception, 
when confeſſedly produced, fails to give the 
pleaſure or the pain which it uſes to give; it 
muſt be owing ta ſome indiſpoſition, diſtemp- 
er or perverſion of ſoul. The perſon who la- 
bours under it, may have convincing evidence 
of this, not only from the general experi- 
ence of mankind, but from his -own. Often 
too the preciſe diſtemper of mind, which he 
has contracted, may be diſcovered ; and his 
ſentiments corrected, at leaſt ſatisfactorily ac- 
counted for, even to himſelf. 


1 | N 
Wurxx taſte is analyſed into its ſimple prin- 
ciples, it will be found that, in its province as 
well as in that of the external ſenſes, pleaſure 
and 
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and pain border cloſely upon, and ſometimes 
by an almoſt imperceptible gradation run into 
one another. Both facility and difficulty of 
conception, are pleaſant when moderate; but 
both become painful when they exceed a cer- 
tain degree, the former producing languor, 
and the latter fatigue. What expands or ele- 
vates the mind is agreeable, but an object may 
give uneaſineſs by ſtraining its powers. It is 
no wonder then, that what gratifies one man, 
ſometimes diſguſts another: theſe contrary ef- 
fects may proceed from the very ſame prin- 
_ Eiple, in minds poſſeſſed of different degrees 
of vigour. To evince this, is in ſome mea- 
ſure to give an account of them: and when- 
ever it can be aſcertained, which is the de- 
gree that commonly belongs to mankind, this 
decides which is in the preſent caſe right ſen- 
timent, and which the wrong. If a perſon is 
in one inſtance diſguſted with ſuch an effort to 
conceive an object, as is commonly agreeable 
both to other men and to himſelf, it muſt be 
owing to a fit of ſickly languor, of which he 
may be rendered as ſenſible, as of an acciden« 


tal imbecillity of body. 


D1reErENT qualities in objects, may affect 
the ſame ſimple principles of human nature, 
and affect them in a manner nearly ſimilar. 
To point out the principle thus affected, is to 

| prove 
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prove it natural and right, that theſe objects, 
however unlike or oppoſite in ſome reſpects, 
ſhould be equally approved; and that either 

. of them ſhould attach the perſon who has at- 
tended to it alone. It is not neceſſary to pro- 
ſcribe either the corre& fable, and regular ſu- 
blime of the claſſical writer, or the wild fiction, 
and extravagant greatneſs of the oriental tale 
however diſtant in degree their merit is, both 
have real-merit ; the gratification produced by 
both is in a great meaſure reſolvable into the 
ſame ultimate prineiples of the mind, and is 
ſufficiently accounted for by being reſolved in- 
to them. Sentiments in appearance very diſ- 
ſimilar, are reconciled by being traced up to 
a ſimple principle common to all men ; as the 
aſcent of vapours and the deſcent of rain are 
ſhewn to be conſiſtent by being explained from 
the very ſame law of gravitation. In taſte, as 
in the material world, the phenomena are va- 
rious and mutable ; but the laws of nature, 
from which they proceed, are univerſal, uni- 
form, and fixt. 


Tur general principles and laws into which 
the ſentiments of taſte muſt be finally reſolved, 
are numerous. One of them, however real 
and powerful, may in a particular ſituation be 
counteracted by another. A projectile force 
makes an heavy body to fly W it over· 


balances 


4 
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balances the effect of gravitation, but does 
not deſtroy the principle: the obſervation of 
it only ſuggeſts an enquiry concerning the na- 
ture of that force. In like manner, when a 
particular judgment in the fine arts, ſeems to 
be contradictory to a general law of human 
nature, it often amounts only to this, that the 
operation of this law is ſuſpended by the op- 
poſition of another law equally authentic: and 
by the diſcovery and explication of the latter, 
that judgment is ſhewn to be natural, in the 
circumſtances in which it is pronounced; and 
we are furniſhed with the means of deter min- 
ing, whether theſe circumſtances indicate a 
ſound or a diſeaſed temperament, a free or a 
conſtrained exertion of the powers of taſte. 


Ir a perſon has attended only to ſome of 
thoſe ſimple principles of human nature, which 
are the ſources of our pleaſures, he will be 
ready to fall into miſtakes in explaining theſe 
pleaſures. He will refolve every pleaſure into 
one or other of the few principles with which 
he is acquainted ; and a pleaſure which can- 
not be referred to any of them, he will en- 
deavour to diſcredit. Hence have ariſen many 


of the critical rules which contradict ſentiment 


and experience. Simplicity in any ſyſtem, is 
an excellence: but an injudicious affectation 
of ſimplicity has, in every ſpecies of philoſo- 
phy, 
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phy, occaſioned many ill-founded hypotheſes. 
Genuine ſimplicity conſiſts not merely in re- 


ſolving phenomena into a few principles; but 


in rendering the principles, hy a juſt induction, 


as general. and comprehenſive as poſſible. If 
any thing which actually pleaſes, cannot be 
accounted for from any general principle hi- 
therto eſtabliſhed, there muſt be fome other 
real principle of human nature, yet, unexplor- 
ed, to which it ought to be referred. An in- 


veſtigation of all the immediate or proximate 


ſources of the pleaſures of taſte, together with 
an analyſis. of . theſe into the more ultimate 
principles of the mind, which 


is neceflary for eſtabliſhing general rules of 
real authority. And if all ſuch. principles were 


traced out, and the proper influence of each 


of them acknowledged, the reſult would be, 
a ſyſtem of rules coineiding exactly with the 
natural, unperverted ſentiments of individuals, 
and fit for diſcriminating | them from ſuch. as. 
are unnatural and vitiated. | 


Aci fax en with the general principles | 


of taſte, puts it in our power, in many caſes, 
to compare pleaſures different in kind, and to 
determine to which. the preference is duc. 
That one of theſe principles is the ſource of 
higher pleaſure than another, may be proved 
by its Kue in numberleſs ſituations of hu- 

ff een 0oe n. 


give them power, 
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man life. We have experience every day, 
that moderate difficulty gives higher pleaſure 
than facility; it is in activity that man finds 
his chief enjoyment. This leads us to con- 
clude, that ſuch pleaſures of taſte as are re- 
folveablt into a ſenſe of difficulty, are fuperior” 
fo thoſe which hold of facility. The conclu- 
ſion is juſt ; in all the fine arts, it is the work 
which draws out the powers of the mind, and 
gives them play, that excites our admiration.” 
Again, an object which gratifies only one of 
theſe principles, muſt yield to an object which 
gratifies ſeveral of them at once. Beauty ad- 
dreſſes itfelf to more mental principles than 
novelty; and it will be univerſally acknowled- 
ged to be a greater excellence. There is not 
perhaps any general character by which the 
-lefſer kinds of poetry can be more preciſely 
diſtinguiſhed from the higher than this, that 
they touch fewer principles of our nature, and 
occaſion a more ĩimperfect exertion of wal. | 


Tus, as in natural philoſophy it is not col- 
lections of experiments and obſervations, but | 
the general concluſions legitimately deduced 
from them, that amount to an explication of 
the courſe of nature; ſo in the fine arts it is 
not the ſeveral FH TENG of individuals, but. 
juſt concluſions deduced from them, concern- 
ing the qualities in objects which gratify taſte; 

Pt 3 
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ſerve immediately for eſtimating excellence or 
faultineſs. To aſſert this, is not to eſtabliſh 


general rules, in oppoſition to ſentiment; for 


they are wholly founded upon ſenlurient; and 
if they be juſt, cannot but be conformable to 
it. It is from it they derive their whole au- 


thority: but this hinders not that, after hav- 


ing been thus duly veſted with authority, 
they may perform what it could not ſo well 
accompliſh by itſelf. In every part of know- 


ledge, rw. rules and principles give us 


great advantage for judging concerning parti- 
cular phenomena. If none of the laws of mat- 
ter were yet inveſtigated, a great number of 
experiments, and each of them frequently re- 


peated, would be neceſſary for eſtabliſhing any 


one general concluſion with certainty :-' but 
after theſe laws have been aſcertained, a certain 


concluſion conformable to them, may often be 


deduced from a ſingle experiment carefully 
conducted; our very limited experience in 


this particular inſtance becomes unqueſtionable 
by borrowing the force of that extenſive ex, 


perience from which the known laws of na: 


ture have been already inferred. In like man- 
ner, when excellence in the ſine arts has been 


traced up to its general principles, we are not 
obli ged to wait the event of general approba» 


tion, 
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and the ſimple mental principles from whoſe 
operation the gratification” is derived, that 
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tion, before we can determine the rank to 
which a new performance is entitled; every 
man of true taſte may determine it, by the feel- 

ings which it produces in himſelf, compared 
with, and authoriſed by, well eſtabliſhed prin- 


ciples of criticiſm in the kind; when he deter- 


mines it with affurance, be does not fondly pre- 
ume that others will approve or diſapprove, be- 
cauſe he does; but he fore/ees that their judg- 
ment will coincide with his own, becauſe he 
perceives that it is juſtified by thoſe very prin- 
ciples to which the general judgment i is in al 
other caſes conſonant. 


To thoſe who are deſtitute of taſte, general 
principles and rules, however juſt, will not 
ſupply the want of it. Whenever they pre- 
tend to judge, they will go wrong: not be- 
cauſe the principles and rules are uſeleſs, but 
becauſe they are incapable of applying them 
to the preſent caſe. Though a perſon be ac- 
quainted with all the laws of motion, he can- 
not by them account for a phenomenon till 
he has firſt obſerved it : the phenomena of 
excellence or faultineſs in any work of art, 
taſte alone can lead us to perceive ; if after 
this, general principles can give us aſſurance, 
whether our manner of perceiving them be 
right or wrong, ſingular or co-incident with 
= of others, it is all that is requiſite for en- 

It ; titling 


* * 
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ori to their xkcd in this exient 
can have no tendency to repreſs the ſenſibility, 
to abate the ardor, or to diminiſh the pleafures 
of taſte. It by no means ſubſtitutes frigid diſ- 
cuſſion and analyſis, in the place of warm and 
enrapturing ſenſations. It allows us to give 
full ſcope to every feeling which a work im- 
preſſes on us; it even requires us to give ſcope 
to it, that we may form a genuine conception of 
its features. While ſenſe is touched, reflec- 
tion is in a great meaſure ſuſpended, and gene- 
ral principles are little attended to even by 
thoſe who are beſt acquainted with them. It 
is after ſenſe has performed its office, it is after 
we have felt ; it is when we come to'review 
our feelings, when we find reaſon to ſuſpe& 
that they need to be corrected, or when we 
arc inclined to juſtify them, that we recollect 
the general principles to which they ought ta 
be conformable, With the fulleſt indulgence 
of ſentiment, the application of theſe principles 
in this ſituation, cannot poſſibly interfere. ' But 
if the habit of examining our ſentiments by 
them, ſhould lead us to intermix attention to 
them, with the firſt exertions of ſenſation, this 


will not damp its vivacity, or cool its fer- 


your, It will cs ab improve the feelings, and 
heighten 
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heighten the gratifications of a correct taſte; 
by ſuggeſting a view of their cauſes, it will 
add a new ingredient; by infuſing a conſciouſ- 
neſs of their rectitude, it will encourage us to 
give up ourſelves, with unreſtrained confi- 
dence, to admiration and enjoyment. Sound 
principles of criticiſm can never betray us into 
the irkſome taſk of diſputing againſt our plea- 
fant ſentiments : they will generally enable us 
to approve, as well as to feel them; and when 
at any time they condemn them, it is only to 
prepare us for , more refined plea» 
en Ir 344) | | 
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deference to them as the teſt and meaſure of 
excellence, far from extinguiſhing the fire, or 
confining the range of genius, will contribute 
moſt effeQually to its elevation and 'enlarge- 
ment. From a perſon who ſatisfies himſelf 
with obſerving and admiring a number of cu- 
rious machines, the utmoſt that can be expec- 
ted is, the production of a ſimilar machine: it 
is only from him who, either by his natural 
ſagacity, or by ſtudy, has acquired a compre- 
henſion of the general principles of mechanics, 
that we can expect the invention of new and 
diſſimilar machines, or even any conſiderable 
F of the former. The ſame muſt 


Happen 
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happen in the fine arts. Any one work in ne- 


ceſſarily confined to the proſecution of one end, 
to the production of one kind of gratification 


and it can admit only one ſet of means for an- 


ſwering this purpoſe. The matt who ſecks for 


no other criterion of excellence, but what has 


always pleaſed, will naturally employ his atten 


tion on thoſe works which have been diſtin- 


guiſhed by univerſal admiration, will think 
himſelf obliged to adhere to them as his mo- 
dels, will endeavour to produce the fame ef- 
fect by the ſame means, or by means as ana- 
togous as poſlible. If he have genius fufficient 
to preſerve him from ſinking into a ſervile co- 
pier, {till he is no more than a ſucceſsful imi- 
tator: whenever the originality of his own 
powers would carry him into a new track, his 
excurſion is checked by the reflection, that 


this would be a deviation from the courſe 
which mankind have concurred in approving.” 


have long been of opinion, ſays an elegant 
« writer , that the moderns pay*oo blind a 
« deference to the ancients ; and though 1 


© have the higheſt veneration for ſeveral of _ 


their remains, yet I am inclined to think 
they have occaſioned us the loſs of ſome ex- 
« cellent originals. Whilſt it is thought ſuf- 
* ficient praiſe to be their followers, genius is 
" checked in her flights, and n many a fair track. 
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& lies undiſcovered in the boundleſs regions of 
60 ; imagination. Thus had Virgil truſted more 
ie to his native ſtrength, the Romans, perhaps, 
% might haye ſeen an original epic in their 
e language. But Homer was conſidered by 
that admired poet as the ſacred object of his 
< firſt and principal attention; and he ſeemed 
< to think it the nobleſt dong. of genius, to 
ebe adorned with the ſpoils of that glorious 


<< chief,” Knowledge of the ultimate ſources 


of our pleaſures, tends, directly to. overturn 
this tyranny of precedent; and to free genius 
from the fetters which it wonld put upon it. 
That knowledge may enable a perſon to per- 
ceive that ends may be aimed at; that modifi- 


cations of pleaſure may be conveyed, confider- 
ably different from thoſe which have been at- 


tempted by preceding artiſts ; bat equally a- 


dapted to the natural principles of the mind, and 
equally enchanting: and will thus enrich thearts 
with a new ſpecies of compoſition. Or it may 
lead him to diſcover, that an end which has been. 
often purſued, will be as fucceſsfully obtained 
by other means, as by thoſe which have been 
hitherto employed ; may prompt him to make. 
trial of theſe ; and thus introduce an agreeable 
variety of execution. In either caſe, it impels 
imagination to ſtrike into an unbeaten road, 
which blind deference to what has been uni- 
verſally approved, would have deterred him 


Gs P 
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from eſſaying. Whether by being enlighten- 
ed with an uncommon comprehenſion of the 
manifold ſources of human pleaſures, or by 
being ſupported by an-undaunted conſciouſneſs 
of hi own abilities, Milton, it is certain, has 
with full ſucceſs ventured on a mode of poetry, 
in ſo many reſpeQs unlike to any which had 
been exhibited before, that it has been made 
a queſtion, whether it can properly be called 
heroic, or reduced to any ſpecies defined by 
critics. PerfeQly acquainted with the ancient 
epos, exquiſitely ſenſible to all its beauties, 
adhering to its principles ſo far as they are 
really catholic and indiſpenſible, i imitating it in 
the artificial ſtructure of the fable, in the unity 
of the defign, in the ſplendour of diction; he 
has boldly deſerted it, in conceiving an ation 
ſpecifically different, in carrying it on by fpiri- 
tual and ſupernatural agents, in diſplaying 
characters which never came within the reach 
of human experience, in directing the whole 
rather to fix the mind in aſtoniſhmentAhan to 
raiſe it into admiration; 


Ir the obſervations by which we have endea- 
voured to ſhew that principles of ſcience form 
the moſt accurate ſtandard of excellence, in the 
fine arts, be well founded, they will juſtify our 
conſidering philoſophical enquiries into the ob- 
jeAs and the cauſes of our feelings, as of very 
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great importance. They are not the amuſe- 


ments of the idle, or the entertainments of the 


ſpeculative, They reſt not in gratifying curio- - 
iy, by unvailing the inward ſprings of our 


ſenſations. They are of real and extenſive 
utility. They both ſtimulate genius, and ex- 
pand it. They contribute in many ways to the 
improvement of taſte; they excite its atten- 
tion, correct its deceptions, and add both light 


and aflurance to its ſentiments: and when 


the deciſions of individuals differ, they often 
reconcile them, and almoſt always account for 
them, and determine which of them deſerves 
the preference. The principles eſtabliſhed by 
means of them, admit as indubitable certainty, 
and as great preciſion, as thoſe of any ſcience. 
If human imperfection allowed them to be 
rendered ſo general as to comprehend all the 


ſimple and ultimate cauſes of our gratifications, 
and human fallibility could be ſecure from er- 


ror in the application of them, they would be 
ſufficient for removing every difficulty, and re- 


ſolving every queſtion, concerning the merit 
of works of taſte, 
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Werten eh 5 0 are Kenton. 

Yet it is often of importance to aſcer- 
tain the preciſe meaning of words, becauſe im- 
propriety in the uſe of them, may occaſion 
confuſion of thought, and errors in reaſoning. 
This holds true eſpecially of thoſe words which 


a 


denote. the leading ideas on any ſubje&; for 


theſe ideas ſet in a wrong light, would neceſ- 


ſarily introduce improper modes of expreſſion, 


and even falſe concluſions. The rules which 
are laid down concerning any art, muſt be 
conſiderably affected by the idea whieh is form; 
ed of the end of that art, and of the means by 
which the end may be attained. Whatever 
idea is formed of the proper nature and end 
of poetry, it will affect the rules which are laid 
down for poetry, in reſpe@& both of their na- 
ture, and of the manner of propoſing them. It 


is therefore of importance that * Mes * | 
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it to rules, calls it an imitation, without explain: 


ing particularly in what ſenſe it is an imitation: 


and. on his authority, poetry has ever ſince 
been called generally an imitative art, without 
either proof that it is ſuch, or explication of 
how | it is ſuch. Some, however, have denied 
that poctry 18 imitative, confining this charac- 
ter to painting and ſculpture :. *. If it be falſe 
that poetry 1s -an imitation, it is plain that 
many of the rules of poetry, by being detach- 
ed from that idea, may be rendered ſimpler 
than they can be, when they are propoſed with 
a relation to it. If the idea þe juſt on the whole, 
but have been left indefinite, an accurate 7 
finition of it may prepare the way for render- 
ing the rules of poetry more precife and ex- 
act, than they would otherwiſe have been. 
That poetry, as well as the other fine arts is 
imitative, has been ſuppoſed in the preceding 
Eſſay, and ſome of the general principles there 
inveſtigated, will be affected by the truth or the 
falſehood of the ſuppoſition. I ſhall therefore 
ny 9 8er n a profeſſed examination ot it, 


To imitate, is, to produce a refenlinice' of 

a thing. Painting and ſculpture are in all 
caſes ſtriftly imitative. They produce a pro- 
per reſemblance of the forms and proportions 
of viſible objects, and exhibit that reſemblance 
to the oy ſame ſenſe, which is adapted to the 
r 
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perception of the objects themſelyes. Even 
when they go beyond the viſible appearances 
of things, and ſuggeſt paſſions, emotions, and 
characters, till they ſuggeſt theſe, by produ- 
cing a proper reſemblance of the attitudes and 
features, by which the paſſions or characters 
ſhow themſelves in real life. With reſpect to 
ſome objects, poetry is as properly and ſtrictiy 
imitative ; ſo far as it is dramatic, ſo far as "= 
introduces perſons acting and ſpeaking, and 
does, not merely deſtribe how they acted or 
ſpoke, it exhibits an exact copy of their con: 
verſation and actions. 


Bor whenever — to be drama» 
tic, whenever the poet, in his own perſon, de- 
ſcribes or relates, poetry no longer exhibits a 
reſemblance of the things related or deſcribed, 
in the ſame ſenſe as painting does of the things 
which it repreſents. Poetry makes uſe of 
language, or artificial ſigns. Theſe: bear no 
reſemblance to the things fignified by them; 
and therefore the poem can have no proper 
reſemblance to the ſubje& deſcribed in it. It 
cannot be called an imitation of that ſubject, 
with any more propriety than an hiſtorical 
narration can be called an imitation of the 
tranſaction of which it gives an account. 


| A PORTICAL deſcription excites an idea of 


the * deſcribed, as conceived by the poet; 
and, 
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and, if it be well executed, a very lively idea, 
But it cannot, for this reaſon alone, deſerve 
to be denominated an imitation of that object. 
For, not to inſiſt that the idea is not properly 


1 reſemblance of the object, it is ſufficient to 


obſerve that, if every ſpecies of compoſition 
which excites an idea of the ſubject, were to 
de called an imitation of it, we might call, not 
only biſtory, but reaſoning alſo, an imitation. 
But this, would, without heſitation, be pro- 
nounced by every perſon, to be a groſs im- 


propriety. 


No doubt, there are many circumſtances 
peculiar to poetical deſcription, and which ren- 
der the idea excited by it, livelier and more 
affecting than that which is produced by a 
mere narration of facts, by an exact and mi- 
nute delineation of a natural object, or by a 
proceſs of reaſoning. This differenee might 
juſtify our calling the former a livelier imita- 
tion than theſe latter, if both were allowed to 


de imitations : but it cannot juſtify our denomi- 


nating the former an imitation, while we main- 
tain that theſe latter are not at all imitations, | 


In conſequence of the vivacity of the idea 
excited by them, poetical deſcriptions produce 
effects on the ſentiments and paſſions, which 
cannot be produced by arguments, by hiſtori- 
5 narrations, or by phyſiological. details, 
Theſg 
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Theſe make an important{difference between 
poetry and other ſpecies of compoſition: but 
they cannot render that a proper imitation, . 
_ While theſe are no imitations. . Nothing can 
eſtabliſh this preciſe diſtinction between them, 


except it could be proved that poetry produces 
a reſemblance of the things deſcribed, and that 
theſe other kinds of compoſition produce no 


reſemblance of their ſubjects. 
. perhaps, when they called poetry: an 


imitation, and hiſtory no imitation, have.meant 
only to ſay, that poetry excites ſtronger and 
livelier ideas, ſentiments, and emotions, than 


hiſtory; ; that it in a manner ſets the objects 


before our eyes; that we almoſt think that we 
ſee them. This is very true: but it is impro- 
perly exprefled ; the word imitation is uſed in 
an indefinite, figurative, and abuſive ſenſe ; 
and the uſe of it in ſuch a ſenſe, when one 
profeſſes to mark the diſtinQive nature of poe- 


try, tends to miſlead and introduce confuſion z - 
eſpecially if he reaſons from this figurative . 


ſenſe, as if it were the literal, 


' PozTzy is not, nor can be properly i imita- 
tive, as producing a reſemblance of its imme- 
diate ſubject. Its employing language, or in- 


ſtituted ſigns, renders it abſolutely incapable 


of being in this ſenſe imitative. No com- 
bination of ſignificant ſounds can form an 


image 


2% Arran bi. 


image or copy, either of fenſible or of miele | 
tual objects. An hiſtorical narration of any 
tranfaQtion, or a naturaliſt's deſcription | of any 
viſible obje&, would not, by any man, be cal- 
led an imitation: but a painting of the ſame 
tranſaction, or of the ſame object, would be 
termed an imitation by all meh; The only 
reaſon of the difference is,. that in the latter 
caſe the artiſt has produced a reſemblance of 
that tranſaction or object, in the former no re- 
ſemblance is produced; and as little could any 
be * by poetry. | 


Ir poetry, therefore, be, ſtrictly ſpeaking; 
an imitation, it muſt be fuch in fome other 
ſenſe, and for ſome other reaſon, than its ex- 
preſſing in words the ſubject choſen by the 
poet. What other reaſon there is for calling 
poetry an imitation, we ſhall be aſſiſted in con- 
cciving, by attending for a little to the nature 
of painting. On account of its producing a 
real reſemblance of things, painting is in every 


caſe an imitation. But it is not in every caſe, 
15 imitation in preciſely the fame ſenfe;, A 


portrait or a landſcape, is a copy of the perſon 
or the country from which it is taken ; and it 
is an imitation only for this reaſon, that i it ex- 
hibits a copy of theſe individuals. But ſuppoſe 
that a painter, inſtead of copying an individual 


object with which he is acquainted, invents a 


ſubject ; ſuppoſe, for inſtance, that he paints 
Sig an 
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an Hercules, from a ſtandard iden in his dn 


mind: in this caſe, the picture is not an imita- 


tion, as being a copy or reſemblance of any 


one individual exiſting | in nature. It is ſtill an 
imitation, but in a quite different ſenſe: the 


ſubject itſelf is an imitation ; it is, not a real 
individual, but a general repreſentation of the 
make of a ſtrong man. The imitation made 
by poetry, is of this very kind. The poet con- 
ceives his ſubject; and this ſubject is an imi- 


tation; it is not, in all its cireumſtances, a 


thing which really exiſts in nature, or a fact 
which has really happened; it only reſembles 
things which exiſt, or which have happened. 


A men ſeem to have an implicit idea that 
this is the true nature of poetical imitation, 
though they have not unfolded it diſtinctly, and 
though perhaps they have often talked as if 
their idea had been different. Hence it pro- 


ceeds that, whenever we ſpeak of poetry as an 


imitations we conſtantly call it an imitation of 
Nature ; never an imitation of the poet's par- 
ticular ſubjeQ, as we readily would if we con- 
ſidered it as denominated an imitation merely 
on account of the lively: 1dea of * _— 
which is excited by it. | 


Ir is plainly in the very ſenſe which we have» 
paged out, that Ariſtotle calls poetry an imi- 
| Nau . tative 
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tative art. For the diſtinction which he makes 
between poetry and hiſtory, is, that hiſtory de- 
ſcribes things as they are ; but poetry, as they 
may be. The ſubject of the former is the real; 
the ſubject of the latter, the probable, or what 
reſembles the real. And now we can perceive 


clearly, why we call poetry an imitation, hiſto- 
ry not. Hiſtory is more than an imitation ; it 


is an accurate detail of real things. But 
poetry is an imitation, and no more: it is not 
a deſcription of what has actually been, but a 


that it might have been, or is probable. 


A roꝝr ſometimes chuſes a real thing for 
his ſubject; a particular place, for inſtance, or 
a proſpect, or a ſeries of events. So far as 
he adheres ſtrictly to that real thing, his de- 
ſcription is no more an imitation of that thing, 
than the geographer's, or naturaliſt's, or hi- 
ſtovian's account of it would be an imitation. 
But his deſeription may, notwithſtanding, be” 
poetical : : it may be embelliſhed and enlivened 
by images, &c. not belonging to the real thing, 
but formed by the poet's fancy. It is the in- 


troduction of theſe that renders the deſcription” 


poetical; and theſe are imitations of nature, 
not actual appendages of the real thing deſeri- 
bed. A ſimple gazette in verſe, would be no 
imitation of the events related; nor would it 
be a poem, however harmonious the verſe: 

| might 
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might be; it would be only a hiſtory in metre. 
Had the lliad been a mere detail of certain 
events of the Trojan war, thrown into hexa- 
meters, it would have been no poem: hadrit © 
| adorned the detail with à variety of beautiful 
figures and images, it would have been poeti- 
cal, but no imitation. Homer only takes his 
hints from the real events of the Trojan war; 
he introduces the heroes who ſerved in it; but 
he engages them in whatever combats he thinks 
proper; he. feigns thoſe circumſtances, thoſe 
turns of ſucceſs, and thoſe conſequences of 
the ſeveral combats, which produce the beſt 
effects on the imagination and the paſſions ; 
he brings deities into the field of battle, to aſ- 
fift or to oppoſe the ſeveral combatants, who 
never appeared there; but who, agreeably to 
the received mythology of the times, might 
have appeared, It is this that renders the 
Hiad an imitation; and it is this that renders 
it, in the higheſt ſenſe, a poem. The ſubject 
of every poem, is to a certain degree a fable; 
and to the very ſame degree, it is an imitation. 


In a word, poetry is called an imitation, not 
decauſe it produces a lively idea of its imme- 
E diate ſubject, but becauſe this fubject itſelf is+ 

* 
an imitation of ſome part of real nature. It is 
not called an imitation, to expreſs the exa&- 
neſs with which it copies real things; for then 
hiſtory would be a more perfect imitatidn than 
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poetry. It is called an imitation for the very 
contrary reaſon, to intimate that it is not con- 
fined to the deſcription only of realities, but 
may take the liberty to deſcribe all ſuch things 
as reſemble realities, and on account of that 
reſemblance, come within the limits of proba- 
bility. It were eaſy to ſhew, that this very 
circumſtance is the ſource from which are de- 
rived almoſt all the rules of poetry, ſo far as 
they differ from thoſe of hiſtory and other 
- Ffpecies of compoſition. Hence it ariſes, for 
example, that in deſcriptions of natural objects, 
the poet is not obliged to take in all their real 
qualities and appearances, but is allowed to 
ſelect ſuch as may form a ſtriking picture, and 
to combine with theſe, ſuch conſiſtent qualities 
and appearances, not actually belonging to the 
objects, as are fit for heightening the beauty 
and force of the picture. Hence it ariſes, that 
poetical characters repreſent a whole kind, and 
are not required to include the peculiar and 
. diſcriminating circumſtances, which never fail 
to be joined with the generic ones, in real in- 
dividuals. But it is not neceſſary for our pre- 
ſent purpoſe, to point out what influence this 
- view of the nature of poetry has upon its rules: 
it is ſufficient to have aſcertained the ſenſe in % 
wich poetry is an imitative art, 117 ge? 
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THE END. 
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